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THE 

POEMS OF SWIFT. 



A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH 

GOING TO BED. WRITTEN FOR THE HONOUR 
OF THE FAIR SEX. 

Corinna, pride of Drury-Lane, 
For whom no shepherd sighs in vain ; 
Never did Covent-Garden boast 
So bright a batter 'd strolling toast ! 
No drunken rake to pick her up, 
No cellar where on tick to sup ; 
Returning at the midnight hour, 
Four stories climbing to her bower ; 
Then, seated on a three-legg'd chair, 
Takes off her artificial hair ; 
Now picking out a crystal eye, 
She wipes it clean, and lays it by. 
Her eyebrows from a mouse's hide 
Stuck on with art on either side, 
Pulls off with care, and first displays 'em, 
Then in a play-book smoothly lays 'em. 
Now dext'rously her plumpers draws, 
That serve to fill her hollow jaws, 
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A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH 



Untwists a wire, and from her gums 
A set of teeth completely comes ; 
Pulls out the rags contrived to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. 
Proceeding on, the lovely goddess 
Unlaces next her steel-ribb'd bodice, 
Which, by the operator's skill, 
Press down the lumps, the hollows fill. 
Up goes her hand, and off she slips 
The bolsters that supply her hips ; 
With gentlest touch she next explores 
Her chancres, issues, running sores ; 
Effects of many a sad disaster, 
And then to each applies a plaster : 
But must, before she goes to bed, 
Rub off the daubs of white and red, 
And smooth the furrows in her front 
With greasy paper stuck upon't. 
She takes a bolus ere she sleeps ; 
And then between two blankets creeps. 
With pains of love tormented lies ; 
Or, if she chance to close her eyes, 
Of Bridewell and the Compter dreams, 
And feels the lash, and faintly screams ; 
Or, by a faithless bully drawn, 
At some hedge- tavern lies in pawn ; 
Or to Jamaica seems transported 
1 Alone, and by no planter courted ; 

1 Et longam incomitata videtur 

Ire viam.— Ed. 1772. 
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Or, near Fleet- ditch's oozy brinks, 
Surrounded with a hundred stinks, 
Belated, seems on watch to lie, 
And snap some cully passing by ; 
Or, struck with fear, her fancy runs 
On watchmen, constables, and duns, 
From whom she meets with frequent rubs ; 
But never from religious clubs ; 
Whose favour she is sure to find, 
Because she pays them all in kind. 

Corinna wakes. A dreadful sight ! 
Behold the ruins of the night ! 
A wicked rat her plaster stole, 
Half eat, and dragg'd it to his hole. 
The crystal eye, alas ! was miss'd ; 
And puss had on her plumpers p— ss'd. 
A pigeon pick'd her issue-pease ; 
And Shock her tresses fill'd with fleas. 

The nymph, though in this mangled plight, 
Must every morn her limbs unite. 
But how shall I describe her arts 
To re-collect the scattered parts ? 
Or show the anguish, toil, and pain, 
Of gathering up herself again ? 
The bashful Muse will never bear 
In such a scene to interfere. 
Corinna, in the morning dizen'd, 
Who sees, will spew ; who smells, be poison'd. 



STREPHON AND CHLOE. 
1731. 



Of Chloe all the town has rung, 

By every size of poets sung : 

So beautiful a nymph appears 

But once in twenty thousand years ; 

By Nature form'd with nicest care, 

And faultless to a single hair. 

Her graceful mien, her shape, and face, 

Confessed her of no mortal race : 

And then so nice, and so genteel ; 

Such cleanliness from head to heel ; 

No humours gross, or frouzy steams, 

No noisome whiffs, or sweaty streams, 

Before, behind, above, below, 

Could from her taintless body flow : 

Would so discreetly things dispose, 

None ever saw her pluck a rose. 

Her dearest comrades never caught her 

Squat on her hams to make maid's water : 

You'd swear that so divine a creature 

Felt no necessities of nature. 

In summer had she walk'd the town, 

Her armpits would not stain her gown : 

At country dances, not a nose 

Could in the dog-days smell her toes. 

Her milk-white hands, both palms and back 

Like ivory dry, and soft as wax. 
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Her hands, the softest ever felt, 

'Though cold would hum, though dry would melt. 

Dear Venus, hide this wondrous maid, 
Nor let her loose to spoil your trade. 
While she engrosses every swain, 
You but o'er half the world can reign. 
Think what a case all men are now in, 
What ogling, sighing, toasting, vowing ! 
What powder'd wigs ! what flames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts ! 
What sword-knots ! what poetic strains ! 
What billets-doux, and clouded canes ! 

But Strephon sigh'd so loud and strong, 
He blew a settlement along ; 
And bravely drove his rivals down, 
With coach and six, and house in town. 
The bashful nymph no more withstands, 
Because her dear papa commands. 
The charming couple now unites : 
Proceed we to the marriage rites. 

Imprimis, at the temple porch 
Stood Hymen with a flaming torch : 
The smiling Cyprian Goddess brings 
Her infant loves with purple wings : 
And pigeons billing, sparrows treading, 
Fair emblems of a fruitful wedding. 
The Muses next in order follow, 
Conducted by their squire, Apollo : 

1 Though deep, yet clear, &c. Benham. Ed. 1772. 
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Then Mercury with silver tongue ; 

And Hebe, goddess ever young. 

Behold, the bridegroom and his bride 

Walk hand in hand, and side by side ; 

She, by the tender Graces drest, 

But he, by Mars, in scarlet vest. 

The nymph was cover d with her flammeum^ 

And Phoebus sung th' epithalamium. 

And last, to make the matter sure, 

Dame Juno brought a priest demure. 

Luna was absent, on pretence 

Her time was not till nine months hence. 

The rites performed, the parson paid, 

In state returned the grand parade ; 

With loud huzzas from all the boys. 

That now the pair must crown their joys. 

But still the hardest part remains : 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 
How with so -high a nymph he might 
Demean himself the wedding-night : 
For, as he view'd his person round, 
Mere mortal flesh was all he found : 
His hand, his neck, his mouth, and feet, 
Were duly wash'd, to keep them sweet ; 
With other parts, that shall be nameless, 
The ladies else might think me shameless. 
The weather and his love were hot ; 
And, should he struggle, I know what — 
Why, let it go, if I must tell it — 
He'll sweat, and then the nymph may smell it ; 
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While she, a goddess dyed in grain, 

Was unsusceptible of stain, 

And, Venus-like, her fragrant skin 

Exhaled ambrosia from within. 

Can such a deity endure 

A mortal human touch impure ? 

How did the humbled swain detest 

His prickly beard, and hairy breast ! 

His night-cap, border d round with lace, 

Could give no softness to his face. 

Yet, if the goddess could be kind, 
What endless raptures must he find ! 
And goddesses have now and then 
Come down to visit mortal men ; 
To visit and to court them too: 
A certain goddess, God knows who, 
(As in a book he heard it read,) 
Took Colonel Peleus to her bed. 
But what if he should lose his life 
By venturing on his heavenly wife ! 
(For Strephon could remember well, 
That once he heard a school-boy tell, 
How Semele, of mortal race, 
By thunder died in Jove's embrace.) 
And what if daring Strephon dies 
By lightning shot from Chloe's eyes ! 

While these reflections fill'd his head, 
The bride was put in form to bed : 
He follow'd, stript, and in he crept, 
But awfully his distance kept* 
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STREPHON AND CHLOE. 



Now, " ponder well, ye parents dear 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer ; 
And make them every afternoon 
Forbear their tea, or drink it soon ; 
That, ere to bed they venture up, 
They may discharge it every sup ; 
If not, they must in evil plight 
Be often forced to rise at night. 
Keep them to wholesome food confined, 
Nor let them taste what causes wind : 
Tis this the sage of Samos means, 
Forbidding his disciples beans. 
O ! think what evils must ensue ; 
Miss Moll, the jade, will burn it blue ; 
And, when she once has got the art, 
She cannot help it for her heart ; 
But out it flies, even when she meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding-sheets. 
Carminative and diuretic 
Will damp all passion sympathetic ; 
And Love such nicety requires, 
One blast will put out all his fires. 
Since husbands get behind the scene, 
The wife should study to be clean ; 
Nor give the smallest room to guess 
The time when wants of nature press ; 
But after marriage practise more 
Decorum than she did before ; 
To keep her spouse deluded still, 
And make him fancy what she will. / 
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In bed we left the married pair ; 
Tig time to show how things went there. 
Strephon, who had been often told 
That fortune still assists the bold, 
Resolved to make the first attack ; 
But Chloe drove him fiercely back. 
How could a nymph so chaste as Chloe, 
With constitution cold and snowy, 
Permit a brutish man to touch her ? 
Even lambs by instinct fly the butcher. 
Resistance on the wedding-night 
Is what our maidens claim by right ; 
And Chloe, 'tis by all agreed, 
Was maid in thought, in word, and deed. 
Yet some assign a different reason ; 
That Strephon chose no proper season. 

Say, fair ones, must I make a pause, 
Or freely tell the secret cause ? 

Twelve cups of tea (with grief I speak) 
Had now constrained the nymph to leak. 
This point must needs be settled first : 
The bride must either void or burst. 
Then see the dire effects of pease ; 
Think what can give the colic ease. 
The nymph oppress 'd before, behind, 
As ships are toss'd by waves and wind, 
Steals out her hand, by nature led, 
And brings a vessel into bed ; 
Fair utensil, as smooth and white 
\ As Chloe 's skin, almost as bright. 
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Strephon, who heard the fuming rill 
As from a mossy cliff distil, 
Cried out, Ye Gods ! what Bound is this ? 
Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe, — ? 
But when 'he smelt a noisome steam 
Which oft attends that lukewarm stream ; 
(Salerno both together joins, 1 
As sovereign medicines for the loins :) 
And though contrived, we may suppose, 
To slip his ears, yet struck his nose ; 
He found her while the scent increased, 
As mortal as himself at least. 
But soon, with like occasions press'd, 
He boldly sent his hand in quest 
(Inspired with courage from his bride) 
To reach the pot on t'other side ; 
And, as he fill'd the reeking vase, 
Let fly a rouser in her face. 

The little Cupids hovering round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
Abash'd at what they saw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appeared. 

Adieu to ravishing delights, 
High raptures, and romantic flights ; 
To goddesses so heavenly sweet, 
Expiring shepherds at t^eir feet ; 

1 Vide Schol. Salern. Rales of Health, written by the 
School of Salernum. 

Mingere cum bumbis res est saluberrima lumbis. 



STREPHON AND CHLOE. 

To silver meads and shady bowers, 
Dress'd tip with amaranthine flowers. 

How great a change ! how quickly made 
They learn to call a spade a spade. 
They soon from all constraint are freed ; 
Can see each other do their need. 
On box of cedar sits the wife, 
And makes it warm for dearest life ; 
And, by the beastly way of thinking, 
Find great society in stinking. 
Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeliest strains ; 
And Chloe, more experienced grown, 
With interest pays him back his own. 
No maid at court is less ashamed, 
Howe'er for selling bargains famed, 
Than she to name her parts behind, 
Or when a-bed to let out wind. 

Fair Decency, celestial maid ! 
Descend from Heaven to Beauty's aid ! 
Though Beauty may beget desire, 
Tis thou must fan the Lover's fire ; 
For Beauty, like supreme dominion, 
Is best supported by Opinion : 
If Decency bring no supplies, 
Opinion falls, and Beauty dies. 

To see some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glittering birth-day gear, 
You think some goddess from the sky 
Descended, ready cut and dry : 
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But ere you sell yourself to laughter, 
Consider well what may come after ; 
For fine ideas vanish fast, 
While all the gross and filthy last. 

O Strephon, ere that fatal day 
When Chloe stole your heart away, 
Had you hut through a cranny spied 
On house of ease your future bride, 
In all the postures of her face, 
Which nature gives in such a case ; 
Distortions, groan ings, strainings, heavings, 
'Twere better you had lick'd her leavings, 
Than from experience find too late 
Your goddess grown a filthy mate. 
Your fancy then had always dwelt 
On what you saw and what you smelt ; 
Would still the same ideas give ye, 
As when you spied her on the privy ; 
And, spite of Chloe's charms divine, 
Your heart had been as whole as mine. 

Authorities, both old and recent, 
Direct that women must be decent ; 
And from the spouse each blemish hide, 
More than from all the world beside. 

Unjustly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds so short a reign ; 
Is, after marriage, lost so soon, 
It hardly lasts the honey-moon : 
For, if they keep not what they caught, 
It is entirely their own fault. 
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They take possession of the crown, 
And then throw all their weapons down : 
Though, by the politician's scheme, 
Whoe'er arrives at power supreme, 
Those arts, by which at first they gain it, 
They still must practise to maintain it. 

What various ways our females take 
To pass for wits before a rake ! 
And in the fruitless search pursue 
All other methods but the true ! 

Some try to learn polite behaviour 
By reading books against their Saviour ; 
Some call it witty to reflect 
On every natural defect ; 
Some show they never want explaining 
To comprehend a double meaning. 
But sure a tell-tale out of school 
Is of all wits the greatest fool ; 
Whose rank imagination fills 
Her heart, and from her lips distils ; 
You'd think she utter'd from behind, 
Or at her mouth was breaking wind. 

Why is a handsome wife adored 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 
From yonder puppet-man inquire, 
Who wisely hides his wood and wire ; 
Shows Sheba's queen completely drest, 
And Solomon in royal vest : 
But view them litter'd on the floor, 
Or strung on pegs behind the door ; 
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Punch is exactly of a piece 

With Lorrain's duke, and prince of Greece. 

A prudent builder should forecast 
How long the stuff is like to last ; 
And carefully observe the ground, 
To build on some foundation sound. 
What house, when its materials crumble, 
Must not inevitably tumble ? 
What edifice can long endure 
Raised on a basis unsecure ? 
Rash mortals, ere you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to last for life : 
Since beauty scarqe endures a day, 
And youth so swiftly glides away ; 
Why will you make yourself a bubble, 
~ To build on sand with hay and stubble ? 

On sense and wit your passion found, 
By decency cemented round ; 
Let prudence with good-nature strive, 
To keep esteem, and love alive. 
Then come old age whene'er it will, 
Your friendship shall continue still ; 
And thus a mutual gentle fire 
Shall never but with life expire. 



APOLLO ; 
OR, A PROBLEM SOLVED. 
1731. 

Apollo, god of light and wit, 

Could verse inspire, but seldom writ, 

Refined all metals with his looks, 

As well as chemists by their books ; 

As handsome as my lady's page ; 

Sweet five-and-twenty was his age. 

His wig was made of sunny rays, 

He crown'd his youthful head with bays ; 

Not all the court of Heaven could show 

So nice and so complete, a beau. 

No heir upon his first appearance, 

With twenty thousand pounds a-year rents, 

E'er drove, before he sold his land, 

So fine a coach along the Strand ; 

The spokes, t we are by Ovid told, 

Were silver, and the axle gold : 

I own, 'twas but a coach-and-four, 

For Jupiter allows no more. 

Yet, with his beauty, wealth, and parts, 
Enough to win tea thousand hearts, 
No vulgar deity above 
Was- so unfortunate in love. 
: Three weighty causes were assigned, 
That moved .the nymphs to be unkind. 
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Nine Muses always waiting round him, 
He left them virgins as he found them. 
His singing was another fault ; 
For he could reach to B in alt: 
And, by the sentiments of Pliny, 
Such singers are like Nicolini. 
At last, the point was fully clear 'd ; 
In short, Apollo had no beard. 



THE PLACE OP THE DAMNED. 
1731. 

All folks who pretend to religion and grace, 
Allow there's a Hell, but dispute of the place : 
But, if Hell may by logical rules be defined 
The place of the damn'd — I'll tell you my mind. 
Wherever the damn'd do chiefly abound, 
Most certainly there is Hell to be found : 
Damn'd poets, damn'd critics, damn'd blockheads, 

damn'd knaves, 
Damn'd senators bribed, damn'd prostitute slaves ; 
Damn'd lawyers and judges, damn'd lords and 

damn'd squires ; 
Damn'd spies and informers, damn'd friends and 

damn'd liars ; 
Damn'd villains, corrupted in every station ; 
Damn'd time-serving priests all over the nation ; 
And into the bargain I'll readily give you 
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Damn'd ignorant prelates, and counsellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by parsons be flamm'd, 
For we know by these marks the place of the damn'd : 
And Hell to be sure is at Paris or Rome. 
How happy for us that it is not at home ! 



THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 1 

With a whirl of thought oppress'd, 
I sunk from reverie to rest. 
A horrid vision seized my head, 
I saw the graves give up their dead ! 
Jove, arm'd with terrors, bursts the skies, 
And thunder roars and lightning flies ! 
Amazed, confused, its fate unknown, 
The world stands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 
Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said : 
" Offending race of human kind, 
By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 
You who, through frailty, stepp'd aside ; 
And you, who never fell from pride : 
You who in different sects were shamm'd, 
And come to see each other damn'd ; 
(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove's designs than you ;) 

1 This Poem was first printed (from the Dean's MS.) in 
a letter from lord Chesterfield, addressed to Mr. Voltaire, 
dated August 27, 1752.— N. 
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1 8 THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

— The world's mad business now is o'er, 
And I resent these pranks no more. 
— I to such blockheads set my wit ! 
I damn such fools ! — Go, go, you're bit." 



JUDAS. 1731. 

By the just vengeance of incensed skies, 
Poor Bishop Judas late repenting dies. 
The Jews engaged him with a paltry bribe, 
Amounting hardly to a crown a- tribe ; 
Which though his conscience forced him to restore, 
(And parsons tell us, no man can do more,) 
Yet, through despair, of God and man accurst, 
He lost his bishopric, and hang'd or burst. 
Those former ages differ'd much from this ; 
Judas betray 'd his master with a kiss : 
But some have kiss'd the gospel fifty times, 
Whose perjury's the least of all their crimes ; 
Some who can perjure through a two inch-board, 
Yet keep their bishoprics, and 'scape the cord : 
Like hemp, which, by a skilful spinster drawn 
To slender threads, may sometimes pass for lawn. 

As ancient Judas by transgression fell, 
And burst asunder ere he went to hell ; 
So could we see a set of new Iscariots 
Come headlong tumbling from their mitred chariots ; 
Each modern Judas perish like the first, 



JUDAS. 
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Drop from the tree with all his bowels burst ; 
Who could forbear, that view'd each guilty face, 
To cry, " Lo ! Judas gone to his own place, 
His habitation let all men forsake, 
And let his bishopric another take !" 



AN EPISTLE TO MR. GAY. 1 1731. 

How could you, Gay, disgrace the Muse's train, 
To serve a tasteless court twelve years in vain! 2 
Fain would I think our female friend 3 sincere, 
Till Bob, 4 the poet's foe, possess'd her ear. 
Did female virtue e'er so high ascend, 
To lose an inch of favour for a friend ? 

Say, had the court no better place to choose 
For thee, than make a dry-nurse of thy Muse ? 
How cheaply had thy liberty been sold, 
To squire a royal girl of two years old : 
In leading strings her infant steps to guide, 

1 The Dean having been told by an intimate friend, that 
the Duke of Queensberry had employed Mr. Gay to inspect 
the accounts and management of his grace's receivers and 
stewards, (which, however, proved to be a mistake,) wrote 
this Epistle to his friend. — H. Through the whole piece, 
under the pretext of instructing Gay in his duty as the 
duke's auditor of accounts, he satirizes the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole, then prime minister. — Scott. 

2 See the libel on Dr. Delany and Lord Carteret. — H. 
* The Countess of Suffolk.— if. 

4 Sir Robert Walpole. — Faulkner. 
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Or with her go-cart amble side by side ! 1 

But princely Douglas, 2 and his glorious dame, 
Advanced thy fortune, and preserved thy fame. 
Nor will your nobler gifts be misapplied, 
When o'er your patron's treasure you preside : 
The world shall own, his choice was wise and just, 
For sons of Phoebus never break their trust. 

Not love of beauty less the heart inflames 
Of guardian eunuchs to the sultan's dames, 
Their passions not more impotent and cold, 
Than those of poets to the lust of gold. 
With Paean's purest fire his favourites glow, 
The dregs will serve to ripen ore below : 
His meanest work : for, had he thought it fit 
That wealth should be the appanage of wit, 
The god of light could ne'er have been so blind 
To deal it to the worst of human kind. 

But let me now, for I can do it well, 
Your conduct in this new employ foretell. 

And first : to make my observation right, 
I place a statesman full before my sight, 
A bloated minister in all his gear, 
With shameless visage and perfidious leer : 
Two rows of teeth arm each devouring jaw, 
And ostrich-like his all-digesting maw. 

1 The post of gentleman-usher to the Princess Louis** 
was offered to Gay, which he and his friends considered as 
a great indignity, her royal highness being a mere infant. 

Scott. 

2 The Duke of Queensberry. — Faulkner. 
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My fancy drags this monster to my view, 
To shew the world his chief reverse in you. 
Of loud unmeaning sounds, a rapid flood [mud ; 
Rolls from his mouth in plenteous streams of 
With these the court and senate-house he plies, 
Made up of noise, and impudence, and lies. 

Now let me show how Bob and you agree : 
You serve a potent prince, 1 as well as he. 
The ducal coffers trusted to your charge, 
Your honest care may fill, perhaps enlarge : 
His vassals easy, and the owner blest ; 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the rest. 
Not so a nation's revenues are paid ; 
The servant's faults are on the master laid. 
The people with a sigh their taxes bring, 
And, cursing Bob, forget to bless the king. 

Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires, 
With servants, tenants, and the neighbouring 
squires, 

Let all domestics feel your gentle sway ; 
Nor bribe, insult, nor flatter, nor betray. 
Let due reward to merit be allow'd ; 
Nor with your kindred half the palace crowd ; 
Nor think yourself secure in doing wrong, 
By telling noses with a party strong. 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade ; 
At least, before your master's debts are paid ; 
Nor in a palace, built with charge immense, 

1 A title given to every duke by the heralds. — Faulkner. 
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Presume to treat him at his own expense. 1 
Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count 
To what your lawful perquisites amount. 
The tenants poor, the hardness of the times, 
Are ill excuses for a servant's crimes. 
With interest, and a premium paid beside, 
The master s pressing wants must be supplied ; 
With hasty zeal behold the steward come 
By his own credit to advance the sum ; 
Who, while th' unrighteous Mammon is his friend, 
May well conclude his power will never end. 
A faithful treasurer ! what could he do more ? 
He lends my lord what was my lord's before. 

The. law so strictly guards the monarch's health, 
That no physician dares prescribe by stealth : 
The council sit ; approve the doctor's skill ; 
And give advice before he gives the pill. 
But the state empiric acts a safer part ; 
And, while he poisons, wins the royal heart. 

But how can I describe the ravenous breed ? 
Then let me now by negatives proceed. 

Suppose your lord a trusty servant send 
On weighty business to some neighbouring friend : 
Presume not, Gay, unless you serve a drone, 
To countermand his orders by your own. 
Should some imperious neighbour sink the boats, 
And drain the fish-ponds, while your master dotes ; 

1 Alluding maliciously to the magnificence of Houghton, 
Sir Robert Walpole's seat, in which he had more than once 
the honour to receive a royal visit. — Scott, 
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Shall he upon the ducal rights intrench, 
Because he bribed you with a brace of tench ? 

Nor from your lord his bad condition hide, 
To feed his luxury, or soothe his pride. 
Nor. at an under rate his timber sell, 
And with an oath assure him, all is well ; 
Or swear it rotten, and with humble airs 1 
Request it of him, to complete your stairs; 
Nor, when a mortgage lies on half his lands, 
Come with a purse of guineas in your hands. 

Have Peter Waters 2 always in your mind ; 
That rogue, of genuine ministerial kind, 
Can half the peerage by his arts bewitch, 
Starve twenty lords to make one scoundrel rich : 
And, when he gravely has undone a score, 
Is humbly pray'd to ruin twenty more. 

A dextrous steward, when his tricks are found, 
Hush-money sends to all the neighbours round ; 
His master, unsuspicious of his pranks, 
Pays all the cost, and gives the villain thanks. 
And, should a friend attempt to set him right, 
His lordship would impute it all to spite ; 
Would love his favourite better than before, 
And trust his honesty just so much more. 

1 These lines are thought to allude to some story con- 
cerning a vast quantity of mahogany declared rotten, and 
then applied by somebody to wainscots, stairs, door-cases, 
&c. — Dublin ed. 

9 He hath practised this trade for ..many years, and still 
continues it with success ; and after he hath ruined one lord, 
is earnestly solicited to take another.— Ibid. 
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Thus families, like realms, with equal fate. 
Are sunk by premier ministers of state. 

Some, when an heir succeeds, go boldly on, 
And, as they robb'd the father, rob the son. 1 
A knave, who deep embroils his lord's affairs, 
Will soon grow necessary to his heirs. 
His policy consists in setting traps, 
In finding ways and means, and stopping gaps ; 
He knows a thousand tricks whene'er he please, 
Though not to cure, yet palliate each disease. 
In either case, an equal chance is run ; 
For, keep or turn him out, my lord's undone. 
You want a hand to clear a filthy sink ; 
No cleanly workman can endure the stink. 
A strong dilemma in a desperate case ! 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel split : 
Nor dares an abler workman undertake 
To drive a second, lest the whole should .break. 

In every court the parallel will hold ; 
And kings, like private folks, are bought and sold. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cashier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd ; 
Confounds accounts, perplexes all affairs : 
For vengeance more embroils, than skill repairs. 
So robbers, (and their ends are just the same,) 

1 Alluding to Sir Robert Walpole's unexpectedly obtain- 
ing the same lead in the councils of George II. which he 
enjoyed in those of his father. — Scott, 
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To 'scape inquiries, leave the house in flame. 

I knew a brazen minister of state, 1 
Who bore for twice ten years the public hate. 
In every mouth the question most in vogue 
Was, when will they turn out this odious rogue ? 
A juncture happened in his highest pride : 
While he went robbing on, his master died. 3 
We thought there now remain'd no room to doubt ; 
The work is done, the minister must out. 
The court invited more than one or two : 
Will you, Sir Spencer ? 3 or will you, or you ? 
But not a soul his office durst accept ; 
The subtle knave had all the plunder swept : 
And, such was then the temper of the times, 
He owed his preservation to his crimes. 
The candidates observed his dirty paws ; 
Nor found it difficult to guess the cause : [him, 
But, when they smelt such foul corruptions round 
Away they fled, and left him as they found him. 

Thus, when a greedy sloven once has thrown 
His snot into the mess, 'tis all his own. 

1 Sir Robert Walpole, who was called Sir Robert Brass. 
—Dublin Ed. 

2 King George I.— Ibid. 

3 Sir Spencer Compton, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, afterwards created Earl of Wilmington. To him 
George II., upon succeeding to the throne, offered the si- 
tuation of premier j but, finding him totally destitute of 
the nerves and talent necessary for such a high charge, 
Queen Caroline prevailed on his majesty, contrary to the 
expectation of every one, to retain in his service the proved 
experience of Walpole.— Scott. 



TO A LADY, 

WHO DESIRED THE AtJTHOR TO WRITE SOME VERS 
UPON HER IN THE HEROIC STYLE. 

After venting all my spite, 
Tell me, what have I to write ? 
Every error I could find 
Through the mazes of your mind, 
Have my busy Muse employ'd, 
Till the company was cloy'd. 
Are you positive and fretful, 
Heedless, ignorant, forgetful ? 
Those, and twenty follies more, 
I have often told before. 

Hearken what my lady says : 
Have I nothing then to praise ? 
Ill it fits you to be witty, 
Where a fault should move your pity. 
If you think me too conceited, 
Or to passion quickly heated ; 
If my wandering head be less 
Set on reading than on dress ; 
If I always seem too dull t'ye ; 
I can solve the diffi— culty. 

You would teach me to be wise : 
Truth and honour how to prize ; 
How to shine in conversation, 
And with credit fill my station ; 
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How to relish notions high ; 
How to live, and how to die. 

But it was decreed by Fate — 
Mr. Dean, you come too late. 
Well I know, you can discern, 
I am now too old to learn : 
Follies, from my youth instill'd, 
Have my soul entirely filTd ; 
In my head and heart they centre, 
Nor will let your lessons enter 

Bred a fondling and an heiress ; 
Drest like any lady mayoress : 
Cocker d by the servants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground ; 
Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continued play-day — 
Balls, and masquerades, and shows, 
Visits, plays, and powder 'd beaux. 

Thus you have my case at large, 
And may now perform your charge. 
Those materials I have furnish'd, 
When by you refined and burnish'd, 
Must, that all the world may know *em, 
Be reduced into a poem. 

But, I beg, suspend a while 
That same paltry, burlesque style ; 
Drop for once your constant rule, 
Turning all to ridicule ; 
Teaching others how to ape you ; 
Court nor parliament can 'scape you ; 
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Treat the public and your friends 
Both alike, while neither mends. 

Sing my praise in strain sublime : 
Treat me not with dogg'rel rhyme. 
Tis but just, you should produce, 
With each fault, each fault's excuse ; 
Not to publish every trifle, 
And my few perfections stifle. 
With some gifts at least endow me, 
Which my very foes allow me. 
Am I spiteful, proud, unjust? 
Did I ever break my trust ? 

Which of all our modern dames 

Censures less, or less defames ? 

In good manners am I faulty ? 

Can you call me rude or haughty ? 

Did I e'er my mite withhold 

From the impotent and old ? 

When did ever I omit 

Due regard for men of wit ? 

When have I esteem expressed 

For a coxcomb gaily dress'd ? 

Do I, like the female tribe, 

Think it wit to fleer and gibe ? 

Who with less designing ends 

Kindlier entertains her friends ; 

With good words and countenance spri 

Strives to treat them more politely ? 
Think not cards my chief diversion 

Tis a wrong, unjust aspersion : 
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Never knew I any good in 'em, 
But to dose my head like laudanum. 
We, by play, as men, by drinking, 
Pass our nights to drive out thinking. 
From my ailments give me leisure, 
I shall read and think with pleasure ; 
Conversation learn to relish, 
And with books my mind embellish. 

Now, me thinks, I hear you cry, 
Mr. Dean, you must reply. 

Madam, I allow 'tis true : 
All these praises are your due. 
You, like some acute philosopher, 
Every fault have drawn a gloss over ; 
Placing in the strongest light 
All your virtues to my sight. 

Though you lead a blameless life, 
Are an humble prudent wife, 
Answer all domestic ends : 
What is this to us your friends ? 
Though your children by a nod 
Stand in awe without a rod ; 
Though, by your obliging sway, 
Servants love you, and obey ; 
Though you treat us with a smile ; 
Clear your looks, and smooth your styl 
Load our plates from every dish ; 
This is not the thing we wish. 
Colonel ***** may be your debtor ; 
We expect employment better. 
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You must learn, if you would gain us, 
With good sense to entertain us. 

Scholars, when good sense describing, 
Call it tasting and imbibing ; 
Metaphoric meat and drink 
Is to understand and think ; 
We may carve for others thus ; 
And let others carve for us ; 
To discourse, and to attend, 
Is, to help yourself and friend. 
Conversation is but carving ; 
Carve for all, yourself is starving ; 
Give no more to every guest, 
Than he's able to digest ; 
Give him always of the prime ; 
And but little at a time. 
Carve to all but just enough : 
Let them neither starve nor stuff : 
And, that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you. 
This comparison will hold, 
Could it well in rhyme be told, 
How conversing, listening, thinking, 
Justly may resemble drinking ; 
For a friend a glass you fill, 
What is this but to instil ? 

To conclude this long essay; 
Pardon if I disobey, 
Nor against my natural vein, 
Treat you in heroic strain. 
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I, as all the parish knows 

Hardly can he grave in prose : 

Still to lash, and lashing smile, 

111 befits a lofty style. 

From the planet of my birth 

I encounter vice with mirth. 

Wicked ministers of state 

I can easier scorn than hate ; 

And I find it answers right : 

Scorn torments them more than spite. 

All the vices of a court 

Do but serve to make me sport. 

Were I in some foreign realm, 

Which all vices overwhelm ; 

Should a monkey wear a crown, 

Must I tremble at his frown ? 

Could I not, through all his ermine, 

'Spy the strutting chattering vermin ; 

Safely write a smart lampoon, 

To expose the brisk baboon ? 

When my Muse officious ventures 
On the nation's representee : 
Teaching by what golden rules 
Into knaves they turn their fools ; 
How the helm is ruled by Walpole, 
At whose oars, like slaves, they all pull ; 
Let the vessel split on shelves ; 
With the freight enrich themselves : 
Safe within my little wherry, 
All their madness makes me merry : 



32 TO A LADY. 

Like the waterman of Thames, 

I row by, and call them names ; 

Like the ever-laughing sage, 

In a jest I spend my rage : 

(Though it must be understood, 

I would hang them if I could ;) 

If I can but fill my niche, 

I attempt no higher pitch ; 

Leave to d' An vers and his mate 

Maxims wise to rule the state. 

Pulteney deep, accomplish'd St. Johns, 

Scourge the villains with a vengeance ; 

Let me, though the smell be noisome, 

Strip their bums ; let Caleb 1 hoise 'em ; 

Then apply Alecto's whip 

Till they wriggle, howl, and skip. 

Deuce is in you, Mr. Dean : 
What can all this passion mean ? 
Mention courts ! you'll ne'er be quiet 
On corruptions running riot. 
End as it befits your station ; 
Come to use and application ; 
Nor with senates keep a fuss. 
I submit ; and answer thus : 

If the machinations brewing, 
To complete the public ruin, 

1 Caleb d'Anvers was the name assumed by Amhur 
the ostensible writer of the Craftsman. This unfortunj 
man was neglected by his noble patrons, and died in w£ 
and obscurity. — Anderson. 
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Never once could have the power 
To affect me half an hour ; 
Sooner would I write in buskins, 
Mournful elegies on Blueskins. 1 
If I laugh at Whig and Tory ; 
I conclude d fortiori, 
All your eloquence will scarce 
Drive me from my favourite farce. 
This I must insist on ; for, as 
It is well observed by Horace,* 
Ridicule has greater power 
To reform the world than sour. 
Horses thus, let jockeys judge else, 
Switches better guide than cudgels. 

Bastings heavy, dry, obtuse, 

Only dulness can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the spirits all a- working. 
Thus, I find it by experiment, 

Scolding moves you less than merriment. 

I may storm and rage in vain ; 

It but stupifies your brain. 

But with raillery to nettle, 

Sets your thoughts upon their mettle ; 

Gives imagination scope ; 

Never lets your mind elope ; 

Drives out brangling and contention, 

1 The famous thief, who, while on his trial at the Old 
Bailey, stabbed Jonathan Wild. 

2 " Ridiculum acri," &c. — H. 
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Brings in reason and invention. 
For jour sake as well as mine, 
I the lofty style decline. 
I should make a figure scurvy, . 
And your head turn topsy-turvy. 

I who love to have a fling 
Both at senate-house and king : 
That they might some better way tread , 
To void the public hatred ; 
Thought no method more commodious, 
Than to show their vices odious ; 
Which I chose to make appear, 
Not by anger, but by sneer. 
As my method of reforming, 
Is by laughing, not by storming, 
(For my friends have always thought 
Tenderness my greatest fault,) 
Would you have me change my style ? 
On your faults no longer smile ; 
But, to patch up all our quarrels, 
Quote you texts from Plutarch's Morals : 
Or from Solomon produce 
Maxims teaching Wisdom's use ? 

If I treat you like a crown'd head, 
You have cheap enough compounded ; 
Can you put in higher claims, 
Than the owners of St. James ? 
You are not so great a grievance, 
As the hirelings of St. Stephen's. 
You are of a lower class 
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Than my friend Sir Robert Brass. 
None of these have mercy found : 
I have laugh'd, and lash'd them round. 

Have you seen a rocket fly ? 
You would swear it pierced the sky : 
It but reach'd the middle air, 
Bursting into pieces there ; 
Thousand sparkles falling down 
Light on many a coxcomb's grown. 
See what mirth the sport creates ! 
Singes hair, but breaks no pates. 
Thus, should I attempt to climb, 
Treat you. in a style sublime, 
Such a rocket is my Muse : 
Should I lofty numbers choose, 
Ere I reach'd Parnassus' top, 
I should burst, and bursting drop ; 
All my fire would fall in scraps, 
Give your head some gentle raps ; 
Only make it smart a while ; 
Then could I forbear to smile, 
When I found the tingling pain 
Entering warm your frigid brain ; 
Make you able upon sight 
To decide of wrong and right ; 
Talk with sense whatever you please on 
Learn to relish truth and reason ! 

Thus we both shall gain our prize ; 
I to laugh, and you grow wise. 



EPIGRAM 

OX THE BUSTS 1 IN RICHMOND HERMITAGE. 1732. 



" Sic siti laetantur docti." 

With honour thus by Carolina placed, 
How are these venerable bustoes graced ! 
O queen, with more than regal title crown'd, 
For love of arts and piety renown'd ! 
How do the friends of virtue joy to see 
Her darling sons exalted thus by thee ! 
Nought to their fame can now be added more, 
Revered by her whom all mankind adore. 2 



ANOTHER. 

Lewis the living learned fed, 
And raised the scientific head ; 
Our frugal queen, to save her meat, 
Exalts the heads that cannot eat. 

1 Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Woolaston. — H. 

2 Queen Caroline's regard for learned men was chiefly- 
directed to those who had signalized themselves by philo- 
sophical research. Walpole alludes to this her peculiar 
taste, in his fable called the Funeral of the Lioness, where 
the royal shade is made to say, 

Where Elysian waters glide, 

With Clarke and Newton by her side, 

She pores o'er metaphysic page. 



A CONCLUSION 
DRAWN FROM THE ABOVE EPIGRAMS, AND SENT 
TO THE DRAPIER. 

Since Anna, whose bounty thy merits had fed, 
Ere her own was laid low, had exalted thy head : 
And since our good queen to the wise is so just, 
To raise heads for such as are humbled in dust, 
I wonder, good man, that you are not envaulted ; 
Prithee go, and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 



DR. SWIFT'S ANSWER. 

Her majesty never shall be my exalter ; 

And yet she would raise me, I know, by a halter ! 



TO THE REVEREND DR. SWIFT, 
WITH A PRESENT OF A PAPER-BOOK, FINELY BOUND, 
ON HIS BIRTH-DAY, NOV. 30, 1732. 1 BY 
JOHN EARL OF ORRERY. 

To thee, dear Swift, these spotless leaves I send ; 
Small is the present, but sincere the friend. 



1 It was occasioned by an annual custom, which I found 
pursued among his friends, of making him a present on his 
birth-day. — Oirery. 



38 TO THE REVEREND DR. SWIFT. 

Think not so poor a book below thy care ; 

Who knows the price that thou canst make it bear? 

Though tawdry now, and, like Tyrilla's face, 

The specious front shines out with borrowed grace; 

Though pasteboards, glittering like a tinsell'd coat, 

A rasa tabula within denote : 

Yet, if a venal and corrupted age, 

And modern vices should provoke thy rage ; 

If, warn'd once more by their impending fate, 

A sinking country and an injured state, 

Thy great assistance should again demand, 

And call forth reason to defend the land ; 

Then shall we view these sheets with glad surprise, 

Inspired with thought, and speaking to our eyes ; 

Each vacant space shall then, enrich'd, dispense 

True force of eloquence, and nervous sense ; 

Inform the judgment, animate the heart, 

And sacred rules of policy impart. 

The spangled covering, bright with splendid ore, 

Shall cheat the sight with empty show no more ; 

But lead us inward to those golden mines, 

Where all thy soul in native lustre shines. 

So when the eye surveys some lovely fair, 

With bloom of beauty graced, with shape and air ; 

How is the rapture heighten'd, when we find 

Her form excell'd by her celestial mind ! 



VERSES 



left with a silver standish on the dean of 
st. Patrick's desk, on his birth- day. 
by dr. delany. 

Hither from Mexico I came, 
To serve a proud Iernian dame : 
Was long submitted to her will ; 
At length she lost me at quadrille. 
Through various shapes I often pass'd, 
Still hoping to have rest at last ; 
And still ambitious to obtain 
Admittance to the patriot Dean ; 
And sometimes got within his door, 
But soon turn'd out to serve the poor : 1 
Not strolling Idleness to aid, 
But honest Industry decay' d. 
At length an artist purchased me, 
And wrought me to the shape you see. 

This done, to Hermes I applied : 
4 6 O Hermes ! gratify my pride ; 
Be it my fate to serve a sage, 
The greatest genius of his age ; 
That matchless pen let me supply, 
Whose living lines will never die !" 

" I grant your suit," the God replied, 
And here he left me to reside. 

1 Alluding to five hundred pounds lent by the Dean, 
without interest, to poor tradesmen. — F. 
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VERSES 

OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING PRESENTS. 



A paper book is sent by Boyle, 
Too neatly gilt for me to soil. 
Delany sends a silver standish, 
When I no more a pen can brandish. 
Let both around my tomb be placed : 
As trophies of a Muse deceased ; 
And let the friendly lines they writ, 
In praise of long-departed wit, 
Be graved on either side in columns, 
More to my praise than all my volumes, 
To burst with envy, spite, and rage, 
The Vandals of the present age. 



VERSES 

SENT TO THE DEAN WITH AN EAGLE QUILL, 

ON HEARING OF THE PRESENTS 
BY THE EARL OF ORRERY AND DR. DELANY. 
BY MRS. PILKINGTON. 

Shall then my kindred all my glory claim, 
And boldly rob me of eternal fame ? 
To every art my gen'rous aid I lend, 
To music, painting, poetry, a friend. 
Tis I celestial harmony inspire, 



VERSES. 
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When fix'd to strike the sweetly warbling wire. 1 
I to the faithful canvass have consigned 
Each bright idea of the painter's mind ; 
Behold from Raphael's sky-dipt pencils rise 
Such heavenly scenes as charm the gazer's eyes. 
let me now aspire to higher praise ! 
Ambitious to transcribe your deathless lays : 
Nor thou, immortal bard, my aid refuse, 
Accept me as the servant of your Muse ; 
Then shall the world my wondrous worth declare, 
And all mankind your matchless pen revere. 



AN INVITATION, BY DR. DELANY, 
IN THE NAME OF DR. SWIFT. 

Mighty Thomas, 2 a solemn senatus 3 I call, 
To consult for Sapphira ; 4 so come one and all ; 
Quit books, and quit business, your cure and your 
care, 

For a long winding walk, and a short bill of fare. 
IVe mutton for you, sir ; and as for the ladies, 
As friend Virgil has it, I've aliud mercedis ; 

■ 1 Quills of the harpsichord. 

2 From their diminutive size, the Dean used to call Mr. 
Pilkington " Tom Thumb/' and his wife " his lady fair."— N. 

3 To correct Mrs. Barber's poems ; which were published 
at London, in 4to, by subscription. 

4 The name by which Mrs. Barber was distinguished by 
her friends. — N. 
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For Letty, 1 one filbert, whereon to regale ; 
And a peach for pale Constance, 2 to make a full 
meal ; 

And for your cruel part, 3 who take pleasure in blood, 
I have that of the grape, which is ten times as good : 
Flow wit to her honour, flow wine to her health : 
High raised be her worth above titles or wealth. 



THE BEASTS' CONFESSION TO THE PRIEST, 

ON OBSERVING HOW MOST MEN MISTAKE 
THEIR OWN TALENTS. 1'732. 

PREFACE. 

I have been long of opinion, that there is not a more 
general and greater mistake, or of worse consequences 
through the commerce of mankind, than the wrong judg- 
ments they are apt to entertain of their own talents. I 
knew a stuttering alderman in London, a great frequenter 
of coffeehouses, who, when a ;fresh"newspaper was brought 
in, constantly seized it first, and read it aloud to his brother 
citizens ; but in a manner as little intelligible to the stand- 
ers-by as to himself. How many pretenders to learning ex- 
pose themselves, by choosing to discourse on those very 
parts of science wherewith they are least acquainted ! It 
is the same case in every other qualification. By the mul- 



. 1 Mrs. Pilkington. — N. 

8 Mrs. Constantia Grierson, a very learned young lady, 
who died in 1733, at the age of 27.— A T . 

3 Mrs. Van Lewen, Mrs. Pilkington's mother,) who used 
to argue with Dr. Swift, about his declamation c gainst eat- 
ing blood. — N. 
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titude of those who deal in rhymes, from half a sheet to 
twenty, which come out every minute, there must be at 
least five hundred poets in the city and suburbs of London,': 
half as many coffeehouse orators, exclusive of the clergy ; 
forty thousand politicians, and four thousand five hundred 
profound scholars ; not to mention the wits, the railers, the 
smart fellows, and critics ; all as illiterate and impudent 
as a suburb whore. What are we to think of the fine- 
dressed sparks, proud of their own personal deformities, 
which appear the more hideous by the contrast of wearing 
scarlet and gold, with what they call toupees 1 on their 
heads, and all the frippery of a modern beau, to make a 
figure before women; some of them with hump-backs, 
others hardly five feet high, and every feature of their faces 
distorted : I have seen many of these insipid pretenders 
entering into conversation with persons of learning, con- 
stantly making the grossest blunders in every sentence, 
without conveying one single idea fit for a rational creature 
to spend a thought on ; perpetually confounding all chro- 
nology, and geography, even of present times. I compute, 
that London hath eleven native fools of the beau and puppy 
kind, for one among us in Dublin ; besides two-thirds of 
ours transplanted thither, who are now naturalized : whereby 
that overgrown capital exceeds ours in the articles of dunces 
by forty to one ; and what is more to our farther mortifica- 
tion, there is no one distinguished fool of Irish birth or edu- 
cation, who makes any noise in that famous metropolis, un- 
less the London prints be very partial or defective ; whereas 
London is seldom without a dozen of their own educating, 
who engross the vogue for half a winter together, and are 
never heard of more, but give place to a new set. This 
has been the constant progress for at least thirty years past, 
only allowing for the change of breed and fashion. 



1 Wigs with long black tails, at that time very much in 
fashion. It was very common also to call the wearers of 
them by the same name. — F, 
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The poem is grounded upon the universal folly in man 
kind of mistaking their talents ; by which the author doe 
a great honour to his own species, almost equalling thei 
with certain brutes ; wherein, indeed, he is too partial, a 
he freely confesses : and yet he has gone as low as he we] 
could, by specifying four animals ; the wolf, the ass, th 
swine, and the ape ; all equally mischievous, except th 
last, who outdoes them in the article of cunning : so gra 
is the pride of man ! 

When beasts could speak, (the learned say 

They still can do so every day,) 

It seems, they had religion then, 

As much as now we find in men. 

It happen 'd, when a plague broke out, 

(Which therefore made them more devout,) 

The king of brutes (to make it plain, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean) 

By proclamation gave command, 

That every subject in the land 

Should to the priest confess their sins ; 

And thus the pious Wolf begins : 

Good father, I must own with shame, 

That often I have been to blame : 

I must confess, on Friday last, 

Wretch that I was ! I broke my fast : 

But I defy the basest tongue 

To prove I did my neighbour wrong ; 

Or ever went to seek my food, 

By rapine, theft, or thirst of blood. 

The Ass approaching next, confess'd, 
That in his heart he loved a jest : 
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A wag he was, he needs must own, 
And could not let a dunce alone : 
Sometimes his friend he would not spare, 
And might perhaps be too severe : 
But yet the worst that could be said, 
He was a wit both born and bred ; 
And, if it be a sin and shame, 
Nature alone must bear the blame : 
One fault he has, is sorry fort, 
His ears are half a foot too short ; 
Which could he to the standard bring, 
He'd show his face before the king : 
Then for his voice, there's none disputes 
That he's the nightingale of brutes. 

The Swine with contrite heart allow'd, 
His shape and beauty made him proud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 
But gluttony was ne'er his vice : 
In every turn of life content, 
And meekly took what fortune sent : 
Inquire through all the parish round, 
A better neighbour ne'er was found ; 
His vigilance might some displease ; 
Tis true, he hated sloth like pease. 

The mimic Ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life bespatter ; 
Much of the censuring world complain'd, 
Who said, his gravity was feign'd : 
Indeed, the strictness of his morals 
Engaged him in a hundred quarrels : 
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He saw, and he was grieved to see't, 
His zeal was sometimes indiscreet : 
He found his virtues too severe 
For our corrupted times to hear ; 
Yet such a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoic's rage. 

The Goat advanced with decent pace, 
And first excused his youthful face ; 
Forgiveness begg'd that he appear'd 
('Twas Nature's fault) without a beard. 
Tis true, he was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind : 
Not, as his enemies object, 
From chance, or natural defect ; 
Not by his frigid constitution ; 
But through a pious resolution : 
For he had made a holy vow 
Of Chastity, as monks do now : 
Which he resolved to keep for ever hence, 
And strictly too, as doth his reverence. 1 

Apply the tale, and you shall find, 
How just it suits with human kind. 
Some faults we own ; but can you guess ? 
— Why, virtue's carried to excess, 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 
Though neither foe nor friend allows us. 

The Lawyer swears (you may rely on't) 
He never squeezed a needy client ; 

1 The priest, his confessor. — F. 
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And this he makes his constant rule, 
For which his brethren call him fool ; 
His conscience always was so nice, 
He freely gave the poor advice ; 
By which he lost, he may affirm, 
A hundred fees last Easter term ; 
While others of the learned robe, 
Would break the patience of a Job. 
No pleader at the bar could match 
His diligence and quick dispatch ; 
Ne'er kept a cause, he well may boast, 
Above a term or two at most. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case : 
Why should he longer mince the matter ? 
He fail'd, because he could not flatter; 
He had not learn'd to turn his coat, 
Nor for a party give his vote : 
His crime he quickly understood ; 
Too zealous for the nation's good : 
He found the ministers resent it, 
Yet could not for his heart repent it. 

The Chaplain vows, he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raise him to the lawn : 
He pass'd his hours among his books ; 
You find it in his meagre looks : 
He might, if he were worldly wise, 
Preferment get, and spare his eyes ; 
But owns he had a stubborn spirit, 
That made him trust alone to merit ; 
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Would rise by merit to promotion ; 
Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The Doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confessed a sin ; (and God forgive him !) 
Call'd up at midnight, ran to save 
A blind old beggar from the grave : 
But see how Satan spreads his snares ; 
He quite forgot to say his prayers. 
He cannot help it, for his heart, 
Sometimes to act the parson's part : 
Quotes from the Bible many a sentence, 
That moves his patients to repentance ; 
And, when his medicines do no good, 
Supports their minds with heavenly food 
At which, however well intended, 
He hears the clergy are offended ; 
And grown so bold behind his back, 
To call him hypocrite and quack. 
In his own church he keeps a seat ; 
Says grace before and after meat ; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 
His household twice a-day to prayers. 
He shuns apothecaries' shops, 
And hates to cram the sick with slops : 
He scorns to make his art a trade ; 
Nor bribes my lady's favourite maid. 
Old nurse-keepers would never hire, 
To recommend him to the squire ; 
Which others, whom he will not name, 
Have often practised to their shame. 
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The Statesman tells you, with a sneer. 
His fault is to be too sincere ; 
And having no sinister ends, 
Is apt to disoblige his friends. 
The nation's good, his master's glory, 
Without regard to Whig or Tory, 
Were all the schemes he had in view, 
Yet he was seconded by few : 
Though some had spread a thousand lies, 
Twas he defeated the excise. 1 
Twas known, though he had borne aspersion, 
That standing troops were his aversion : 
His practice was, in every station, 
To serve the king, and please the nation. 
. Though hard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place : 
His promises he ne'er forgot, 
But took memorials on the spot ; 
His enemies, for want of charity, 
Said, he affected popularity : 
Tis true, the people understood, 
That all he did was for their good ; 
Their kind affections he has tried; 
No love is lost on either side. 
He came to court with fortune clear, 
Which now he runs out every year ; 
Must, at the rate that he goes on, 

1 A bill was brought into the House of Commons of Eng- 
land, in the year 1732, for laying an excise on wines, to- 
bacco, &lc, which, after many debates, was dropped. — F. 
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Inevitably be undone : 

O ! if his majesty would please 

To give him but a writ of ease, 

Would grant him license to retire, 

As it has long been his desire, 

By fair accounts it would be found, 

He's poorer by ten thousand pound. 

He owns, and hopes it is no sin, 

He ne'er was partial to his kin ; 

He thought it base for men in stations, 

To crowd the court with their relations : 

His country was his dearest mother, 

And every virtuous man his brother ; 

Through modesty or awkward shame, 

(For which he owns himself to blame,) 

He found the wisest man he could, 

Without respect to friends or blood ; 

Nor ever acts on private views, 

When he has liberty to choose. 

The Sharper swore he hated play, 
Except to pass an hour away : 
And well he might ; for, to his cost, 
By want of skill, he always lost ; 
He heard there was a club of cheats, 
Who had contrived a thousand feats ; 
Could change the stock, or cog a die, 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye : 
Nor wonder how his fortune sunk, 
His brothers fleece him when he's drunk. 

I own the moral not exact, 
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Besides, the tale is false, in fact ; 
And so absurd, that could I raise up, 
From fields Ely si an, fabling VEsop, 
I would accuse him to his face, 
For libelling the four-foot race. 
Creatures of every kind but ours 
Well comprehend their natural powers, 
While we, whom reason ought to sway, 
Mistake our talents every day. 
The Ass was never known so stupid, 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 
Nor leaps upon his master's lap, 
There to be stroked, and fed with pap, 
As iEsop would the world persuade ; 
He better understands his trade : 
Nor comes whene'er his lady whistles, 
But carries loads, and feeds on thistles. 
Our author's meaning, I presume, is 
A creature bipes jet implumis ; 1 
Wherein the moralist design'd 
A compliment on human kind ; 
i For here he owns, that now and then 
Beasts may degenerate into men. 2 

1 A definition of man disapproved by all logicians : Homu 
est animal bipes, implume, erecto vultu. — F. 

a Vide Gulliver in his account of the Houyhnhnms. — F. 
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That you, friend Marcus, like a stoic, 
Can wish to die in strains heroic, 
No real fortitude implies : 
Yet, all must own, thy wish is wise. 
Thy curate's place, thy fruitful wife, 
Thy busy, drudging scene of life, 
Thy insolent, illiterate vicar, 
Thy want of all-consoling liquor, 
Thy threadbare gown, thy cassock rent, 
Thy credit sunk, thy money spent, 
Thy week made up of fasting-days, 
Thy grate unconscious of a blaze, 
And to complete thy other curses, 
The quarterly demands of nurses, 
Are ills you wisely wish to leave, 
And fly for refuge to the grave ; 
And, O, what virtue you express, 
In wishing such afflictions less ! 

But, now, should Fortune shift the scene, 
And make thy curateship a dean : 
Or some rich benefice provide, 
To pamper luxury and pride ; 
With labour small, and income great ; 
With chariot less for use than state ; 
With swelling scarf, and glossy gown, 
And license to reside in town : 
To shine where all the gay resort, 
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At concerts, coffee-house, or court : 
And weekly persecute his grace 
With visits, or to beg a place : 
With underlings thy flock to teach, 
With no desire to pray or preach ; 
With haughty spouse in vesture fine, 
With plenteous meals and generous wine ; 
Wouldst thou not wish, in so much ease, 
Thy years as numerous as thy days ? 



THE HARDSHIP UPON THE LADIES. 
1733. 

Poor ladies ! though their business be to play, 
Tis hard they must be busy night and day : 
Why should they want the privilege of men, 
Nor take some small diversions now and then ? 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 
(And why they were not, I can see no cause,) 
The men should slave at cards from morn to night 
And female pleasures be to read and write. 

A LOVE SONG, 
IN THE MODERN TASTE. 1733. 

Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart : 

I a slave in thy dominions ; 
Nature must give way to art. 
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Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks. 

See my weary days consuming 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 

Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth ; 

Him the boar, in silence creeping, 
Gored with unrelenting tooth. 

Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 

Fair Discretion, string the lyre ; 
Sooth my ever-waking slumbers : 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 

Lead me to the crystal mirrors, 
Watering soft Elysian plains. 

Mournful cypress, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Amelia's brows, 

Morpheus, hovering o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 

Melancholy smooth Meander, 
Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 

With thy flowery chaplets crown'd. 

Thus when Philomela drooping 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 

See the bird of Juno stooping ; 
Melody resigns to fate. 



THE STORM. 
minerva's petition. 

Pallas, a goddess chaste and wise, 

Descending lately from the skies, 

To Neptune went, and begg'd in form 

He'd give his orders for a storm ; 

A storm, to drown that rascal Horte, 

And she would kindly thank him fort : 

A wretch ! whom English rogues, to spite her, 

Had lately honoured with a mitre. 

The god, who favour'd her request, 
Assured her he would do his best : 
But Venus had been there before, 
Pleaded the bishop loved a whore, 
And had enlarged her empire wide ; 
He own'd no deity beside. 
At sea or land, if e'er you found him 
Without a mistress, hang or drown him. 
Since Burnet's death, the bishops' bench, 
Till Horte arrived, ne'er kept a wench ; 
If Horte must sink, she grieves to tell it, 
She'll not have left one single prelate : 
For, to say truth, she did intend him, 
Elect of Cyprus in commendam. 
And, since her birth the ocean gave her, 
She could not doubt her uncle's favour. 

Then Proteus urged the same request, 
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But half in earnest, half in jest ; 
Said he — " Great sovereign of the main, 
To drown him all attempts are vain. 
Horte can assume more forms than I, 
A rake, a bully, pimp, or spy ; 
Can creep, or run, or fly, or swim ; 
All motions are alike to him : 
Turn him adrift, and you shall find 
He knows to sail with every wind ; 
Or, throw him overboard, he'll ride 
As well against as with the tide. 
But, Pallas, you've applied too late ; 
For, 'tis decreed by Jove and Fate, 
That Ireland must be soon destroy 'd, 
And who but Horte can be employ 'd ? 
You need not then have been so pert, 
In sending Bolton 1 to Clonfert. 
I found you did it, by your grinning; 
Your business is to mind your spinning. 
But how you came to interpose 
In making bishops, no one knows ; 
Or who regarded your report ; 
For never were you seen at court. 
And if you must have your petition, 
There's Berkeley 2 in the same condition; 



1 Dr. Theophilus Bolton, afterwards Archbishop of Ca- 
shell. — F. 

a Dr. George Berkeley, a senior fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, from whence he was made Dean of Derry, and 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. — F. 
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Look, there he stands, 1 and 'tis but just. 
If one must drown, the other must ; 
But, if you'll leave us Bishop Judas, 
We'll give you Berkeley for Bermudas. 1 
Now, if 'twill gratify your spite, 
To put him in a plaguy fright, 
Although 'tis hardly worth the cost, 
You soon shall see him soundly tost. 
You'll find him swear, blaspheme, and damn 
(And every moment take a dram) 
His ghastly visage with an air 
Of reprobation and despair ; 
Or else some hiding-hole he seeks, 
For fear the rest should say he squeaks ; 
Or, as Fitzpatrick 8 did before, 
Resolve to perish with his whore ; 
Or else he raves, and roars, and swears, 
And, but for shame, would say his prayers. 
Or, would you see his spirits sink ? 
Relaxing downwards in a stink ? 
If such a sight as this can pleas* ye, 
Good madam Pallas, pray be easy. 
To Neptune speak, and he'll consent ; 
But he'll come back the knave he went. 
, The goddess, who conceived a hope 
That Horte was destined to a rope, 

1 See his scheme in his Miscellanies for erecting a uni- 
versity at Bermudas. — F. 

2 Brigadier Fitzpatrick was drowned in one of the packet- 
boats in the Bay of Dublin, in a great storm. — F. 
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Believed it best to condescend 
To spare a foe, to save a friend ; 
But, fearing Berkeley might be scared, 
She left him virtue for a guard. 



ODE ON SCIENCE. 1 

O, heavenly born ! in deepest dells 
If fairest science ever dwells 

Beneath the mossy cave ; 
Indulge the verdure of the woods, 
With azure beauty gild the floods, 

And flowery carpets lave. 

For, Melancholy ever reigns 
Delighted in the sylvan scenes 

With scientific light ; 
While Dian, huntress of the vales, 
Seeks lulling sounds and fanning gales, 

Though wrapt from mortal sight. 

Yet, goddess, yet the way explore 
With magic rites and heathen lore 

Obstructed and depressed ; 
Till Wisdom give the sacred Nine, 
Untaught, not uninspired, to shine, 

By Reason's power redress'd. 

1 This is written in the same style, and with the sane 
design, as his " Love Song in the modern Taste." — if. 
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When Solon and Lycurgus taught 
To moralize the human thought 

Of mad opinion's maze, 
To erring zeal they gave new laws, 
Thy charms, O Liberty, the cause 

That blends congenial rays. 

Bid bright Astraea gild the morn, 
Or bid a hundred suns be born, 

To hecatomb the year ; 
Without thy aid, in vain the poles, 
In vain the zodiac system rolls, 

In vain the lunar sphere. 

Come, fairest princess of the throng, 
Bring sweet philosophy along, 

In metaphysic dreams ; 
While raptured bards no more behold 
A vernal age of purer gold, 

In Heliconian streams, 

Drive Thraldom with malignant hand, 
To curse some other destined land, 

By Folly led astray : 
Feme bear on azure wing ; 
Energic let her soar, and sing 

Thy universal sway. 

So when Amphion bade the lyre 
To more majestic sound aspire, 
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Behold the madding throng, 
In wonder and oblivion drown'd, 
To sculpture turn'd by magic sound, 

And petrifying song. 



A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT, 1 

FOR THE STAY OF THE DEAN IN ENGLAND. 

Blow, ye zephyrs, gentle gales ; 
Gently fill the swelling sails. 
Neptune, with thy trident long, 
Trident three-fork'd, trident strong: 
And ye Nereids fair and gay, 
Fairer than the rose in May, 
Nereids living in deep caves, 
Gently wash'd with gentle waves ; 
Nereids, Neptune, lull asleep 
Ruffling storms, and ruffled deep ; 
All around, in pompous state, 
On this richer Argo wait : 
Argo, bring my golden fleece, 
Argo, bring him to his Greece. 
Will Cadenus longer stay ? 
Come, Cadenus, come away ; 

1 These verses seem to be written on the same plan with 
the preceding, in order to ridicule the common-places of 
poetry. 
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Come with all the haste of love, 
Come unto thy turtle -dove. 
The ripen'd cherry on the tree 
Hangs, and only hangs for thee, 
Luscious peaches, mellow pears, 
Ceres, with her yellow ears, 
And the grape, both red and white, 
Grape inspiring just delight ; 
All are ripe, and courting sue, 
To be pluck'd and press d by you. 
Pinks have lost their blooming red, 
Mourning hang their drooping head, 
Every flower languid seems, 
Wants the colour of thy beams, 
Beams of wondrous force and power, 
Beams reviving every flower. 
Come, Cadenus, bless once more, 
Bless again thy native shore, 
Bless again this drooping isle, 
Make its weeping beauties smile, 
Beauties that thine absence mourn, 
Beauties wishing thy return : 
Come, Cadenus, come with haste, 
Come before the winter's blast ; 
Swifter than the lightning fly, 
Or I, like Vanessa, die. 



ON POETRY, 1 

A RHAPSODY. 1733. 



All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miss for one that hits. 
Young's universal passion, pride, 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain, could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most ? 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty years ; 
While every fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
What reason can there be assign'd 
For this perverseness in the mind ? 
Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A founder d horse will pft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr d gate; 
A dog by instinct turns aside, 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 

1 The Rhapsody is one of the Dean's most spirited poems. 
He altered it considerably at different times, and rejected _ 
some passages which we do not therefore retain in the text, 
but place them "below. The. lines cancelled are those in 
which Swift appears to have thought his satire had gone to 
dangerous lengths. — .Scott. 
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Who, when she loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 
And, where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs. 

Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won; 
Not highest wisdom in debates, 
For framing laws to govern states; 
Not skill in sciences profound 
So large to grasp the circle round. 
Such heavenly influence require, 
As how to strike the Muse's lyre. 

Not beggar s brat on bulk begot ; 
Not bastard of a pedler Scot ; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of Bridewell or the stews ; 
Not infants dropp'd, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies litter'd under hedges ; 
Are so disqualified by fate 
To rise in church, or law, or state, 
As he whom Phoebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire. 
What hope of custom in the fair, 
While not a soul demands your ware ? 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public use ? 
Court, city, country, want you not ; 
You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 
For poets, law makes no provision ; 
The wealthy have you in derision : 
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Of state affairs you cannot smatter ; 
Are awkward when you try to flatter ; 
Your portion, taking Britain round, 
Was just one annual hundred pound ; 
Now not' so much as in remainder. 
Since Cibber brought in an attainder ; 
For ever fix'd by right divine 
(A monarch's right) on Grub Street line. 

Poor starv'ling bard, how small thy gain 
How unproportion'd to thy pains ! 
And here a simile comes pat in : 
Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 
So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise, 
Thy labours, grown the critic's prey, 
Are swallow'd o'er a dish of tea; 
Gone to be never heard of more, 
Gone where the chickens went before. 
How shall a new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 
And how distinguish which is which, 
The poet's vein, or scribbling itch ? 
Then hear an old experienced sinner, 
Instructing thus a young beginner. 

Consult yourself ; and if you find ' 
A powerful impulse urge your mind, 
Impartial judge within your breast 
What subject you can manage best ; 
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Whether your genius most inclines 

To satire, praise, or humorous lines, 

To elegies in mournful tone, 

Or prologue sent from hand unknown. 

Then, rising with Aurora's light, 

The Muse invoked, sit down to write ; 

Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline ; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head, and bite your nails. 

Your poem finished, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair. 
In modern wit all printed trash is 
Set off with numerous breaks and dashes. 

To statesmen would you give a wipe, 
You print it in Italic type. 
When letters are in vulgar shapes, 
Tis ten to one the wit escapes : 
But, when in capitals expressed, 
The dullest reader smokes the jest : 
Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than the poet meant ; 
As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. 

Your poem in its modish dress, 
Correctly fitted for the press, 
Convey by penny-post to Lintot, 
But let no friend alive look into't. 
If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the cost, 
You need not fear your labour lost ; 
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And how agreeably surprised 

Are you to see it advertised ! 

The hawker shows you one in print, 

As fresh as farthings from the mint : 

The product of your toil and sweating ; 

A bastard of your own begetting. 

Be sure at Wills, the following day, 
Lie snug, and hear what critics say ; 
And, if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue, 
Damns all your thoughts as low and little, 
Sit still, and swallow down your spittle ; 
Be silent as a politician, 
For talking may beget suspicion ; 
Or praise the judgment of the town, 
And help yourself to run it down. 
Give up your fond paternal pride, 
Nor argue on the weaker side : ' 
For, poems read without a name 
We justly praise, or justly blame ; 
And critics have no partial views, 
Except they know whom they abuse : 
And since you ne'er provoke their spite, 
Depend upon t their judgment's right. 
But if you blab, you are undone : 
Consider what a risk you run : 
You lose your credit all at once ; 
The town will mark you for a dunce ; 
The vilest dogg'rel Grub Street sends, 
Will pass for yours with foes and friends ; 
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And you must bear the whole disgrace, 
Till some fresh blockhead takes your place. 

Your secret kept, your poem sunk, 
And sent in quires to line a trunk, 
If still you be disposed to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a second time. 
Again you fail : yet Safe's the word ; 
Take courage, and attempt a third. 
But first with care employ your thoughts 
Where critics mark'd your former faults ; 
The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, * 
The similes that nothing fit ; 
The cant which every fool repeats, 
Town jests and coffeehouse conceits, 
Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 
And introduced the Lord knows why : 
Or where we find your fury set 
Against the harmless alphabet ; 
On As and B's your malice vent, 
While readers wonder whom you meant: 
A public or a private robber, 
A statesman, or a South Sea jobber ; 
A prelate, who no God believes ; 
A parliament, or den of thieves ; 
A pickpurse at the bar or bench, 
A duchess, or a suburb wench : 
Or oft, when epithets you link, 
In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 
Like stepping-stones, to save a stride, 
In streets where kennels are too wide; 
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Or like a heel-piece, to support 
A cripple with one foot too short; 
Or like a bridge, that joins a marish 
To moorlands of a different parish. 
So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. 
So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

But, though, you miss your third essay, 
You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aside all thoughts of fame, 
To spring more profitable game. 
From party merit seek support ; 
The vilest verse thrives best at court. 1 
A pamphlet in Sir Bob's defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 
Nor be concern'd about the sale, 
He pays his workmen on the nail. 9 

1 And may you ever have the luck 
To rhyme almost as ill as Duck j 
And, though you never learn'd to scan verse, 
Come out with some lampoon on D* An vers. 

3 Display the blessings of the nation, 
And praise the whole administration. 
Extol the bench of b — ps round, 
Who at them rail, bid — confound ; 
To b — p-haters answer thus : 
(The only logic used by us) 

What though they don't believe in *-r 

Deny them Protestants — thou lyest. 
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A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the sovereign power, 
Like other baubles in the Tower ; 
Is generous, valiant, just, and wise, 
And so continues till he dies : 
His humble senate this professes, 
In all their speeches, votes, addresses. 
But once you fix him in a tomb, 
His virtues fade, his vices bloom ; 
And each perfection, wrong imputed, 
Is fully at his death confuted. 
The loads of poems in his praise, 
Ascending, make one funeral blaze : l 
As soon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns devil in hell : 
And lo ! his ministers of state, 
Transform^ to imps, his levee wait ; 
Where in the scenes of endless woe, 
They ply their former arts below ; 
And as they sail in Charon s boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge's vote ; 
To Cerberus they give a sop, 
His triple barking mouth to stop ; 
Or, in the ivory gate of dreams, 2 
Project excise and South-Sea schemes ; 

1 His panegyrics then are ceased, 
He grows a tyrant, dunce, or beast. 

1 Sunt geminae Somni portae, &c. 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto. 

Virg. vi. 894, 896. 
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Or hire their party pamphleteers 
To set Elysium by the ears. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muse on kings alive ; 
With prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster, 
Which, form'd into a garland sweet, 
Lay humbly at your monarch's feet : 
Who, as the odours reach his throne, 
Will smile, and think them all his own ; 
For law and gospel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine : 
I mean the oracles of both, 
Who shall depose it upon oath. 
Your garland, in the following reign, 
Change but the names, will do again. 

But, if you think this trade too base, 
(Which seldom is the dunce's case) 
Put on the critic's brow, and sit 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile, 
With caution used, may serve a' while. 
Proceed no further in your part, 
Before you learn the terms of art ; 
For you can never be too far gone 
In all our modern critics' jargon: 
Then talk with more authentic face 
Of unities, in time and place : 
Get scraps of Horace from your friends, 
And have them at your fingers' ends ; 
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Learn Aristotle's rules by rote. 
And at all hazards boldly quote ; 
Judicious Rymer oft review, 
Wise Dennis, and profound Bossu, 
Read all the prefaces of Dry den , 
For these our critics much confide in ; 
Though merely writ at first for filling. 
To raise the volume's price a shilling. 

A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupsous r 1 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magisterially outshine us. 
Then, lest with Greek he overrun ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau's translation, 3 
And quote quotation on quotation. 

At Will's you hear a poem read, 
Where Battus from the table head, 
Reclining on his elbow-chair, 
Gives judgment with decisive air ; 
To whom the tribe of circling wits 
As to an oracle submits. 
He gives directions to the town, 
To cry it up, or run it down ; 
Like courtiers, when they send a note, 
Instructing members how to vote. 
He sets the stamp of bad and good, 
Though not a word be understood. 

1 A famous treatise of Longinus. — Dublin ed. 
a By Mr. Welsted.— Ibid. 
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Your lesson learn'd, you'll be secure 

To get the name of connoisseur : 

And, when your merits once are known, 

Procure disciples of your own. 

For poets (you can never want them) 

Spread through Augusta Trinobantum, 1 

Computing by their pecks of coals, 

Amount to just nine thousand souls : 

These o'er their proper districts govern, 

Of wit and humour judges sovereign. 

In every street a city bard 

Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 

His undisputed rights extend 

Through all the lane, from end to end ; 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 

For songs of loyalty and lewdness ; 

Outdone by none in rhyming well, 

Although he never learn'd to spell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glory; 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory : 
And this, for epics claims the bays, 
And that, for elegiac lays : 
Some famed for numbers soft and smooth, 
By lovers spoke in Punch's booth ; 
And some as justly fame extols 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 
Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 
And Maevius reigns o'er Kentish town : 

1 The ancient name of London. — Dublin ed. 
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Tigellius placed in Phoebus' car 
From Ludgate shines to Temple-bar : 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 
The court with annual birth-day strains ; 
Whence Gray was banish'd in disgrace ; 
Where Pope will never show his face ; 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves or lose his pension. 

But these are. not a thousandth part 
Of jobbers in the poet's art, 
Attending each his proper station, 
And all in due subordination, 
Through every alley to be found, 
In garrets high, or under ground ; 
And when they join their pericranies, 
Out skips a book of miscellanies. 
Hobbes clearly proves, that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature. 
The greater for the smaller watch, 
But meddle seldom with their match. 
A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 
A fox with geese his belly crams; 
A wolf destroys a thousand lambs ; 
But search among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worried by the base. 
If on Parnassus' top you sit, 
You rarely bite, are always bit : 
Each poet of inferior size 
On you shall rail and criticise, 
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And strive to tear you limb from limb ; 
While others do as much for him. 

The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their foes superior by an inch. 
So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite 'em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 
Thus every poet, in his kind, 
Is bit by him that comes behind : 
Who, though too little to be seen, 
Can teaze, and gall, and give the spleen ; 
Call dunces, fools, and sons of whores, 
Lay Grub Street at each other's doors ; 
Extol the Greek and Roman masters, 
And curse our modern poetasters ; 
Complain, as many an ancient bard did, 
How genius is no more rewarded ; 
How wrong a taste prevails among us ; 
How much our ancestors outsung us : 
Can personate an awkward scorn 
For those who are not poets born ; 
And all their brother dunces lash, 
Who crowd the press with hourly trash. 

O Grub Street ! how do I bemoan thee, 
Whose graceless children scorn to own thee 
Their filial piety forgot, 
Deny their country, like a Scot ; 
Though by their idiom and grimace, 
They soon betray their native place : 
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Yet thou hast greater cause to be 
Ashamed of them, than they of thee, 
Degenerate from their ancient brood 
Since first the court allow'd them food. 

Remains a difficulty still, 
To purchase fame by writing ill. 
From Flecknoe down to Howards 1 time, 
How few have reach'd the low sublime ! 
For when our high-born Howard died, 
Blackmore alone his place supplied : 
And lest a chasm should intervene, 
When death had finish' d Blackmore's reign, 
The leaden crown devolved to thee, 
Great poet £ of the hollow tree. 
But ah ! how unsecure thy throne ! 
A thousand bards thy right disown : 
They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 
Duncenia to a common weal ; 
And with rebellious arms pretend 
An equal privilege to descend. 

1 Hon. Edward Howard, author of four indifferent plays, 
and of two books of poetry, one called " The British 
Princess/' the other " Poems and Essays," with a para- 
phrase on Cicero's Laelius." — N. 

2 Lord Grimston was the author of this celebrated per- 
formance, of which he was afterwards so much ashamed, as 
to buy up all the copies. The malignity of the Duchess of 
Marlborough disconcerted his purpose, by reprinting it. 
Some specimens of" Love in a Hollow Tree," may be found 
in the notes on Dr. King's poem called " The Art of 
Cookery."— Scott. 
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In bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephants to mites in cheese, 
Than what a carious eye may trace 
In creatures of the rhyming race. 
From bad to worse, and worse they fall; 
But who can reach the worst of all ? 
For though, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite : 
In poetry, the height we know ; 
Tis only infinite below. 
For instance : when you rashly think, 
No rhymer can like Welsted 1 sink, 
His merits balanced, you shall find 
The Laureate 2 leaves him far behind. 
Concannen, more aspiring bard, 
Soars downward deeper by a yard. 
Smart Jemmy Moore 3 with vigour drops ; 
The rest pursue as thick as hops : 

1 Mr. Welsted's poems were reprinted in 1787, and con- 
tain specimens of the most stupifying mediocrity. — Scott, 

2 In some editions, instead of the Laureate, was mali- 
ciously inserted the name of Mr. Fielding ; for whose in- 
genious writings the supposed author manifested a great 
esteem. — Dublin ed. — " Little," says Dr. Warton, " did 
Swift imagine, that Fielding would hereafter equal him in 
works of humour, and excel him in drawing and supporting 
characters, and in the artful conduct and plan of a comic 
epopee." — Scott, 

3 James Moore Smith, Esq. author of " The Rival Modes," 
an unsuccessful comedy, was chiefly remarkable for a con- 
summate assurance as a plagiarist. See his character at 
large, in the Dunciad, IT. 50. — Scott, 
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With heads to point the gulf they enter, 
Link'd perpendicular to the centre ; 
And as their heels elated rise, 
Their heads attempt the nether skies. 

O, what indignity and shame, 
To prostitute the Muses' name ! 
By nattering kings, whom Heaven design'd 
The plagues and scourges of mankind ; 
Bred up in ignorance and sloth, 
And every vice that nurses both. 1 

1 Perhaps you say, Augustas shines, 
Immortal made in Virgil's lines, 
And Horace brought the tuneful quire, 
To sing his virtues on the lyre; 
Without reproach for flattery, true, 
Because their praises were his due. 
For in those ages k — s, we find, 
Were animals of human kind. 
But now, go search all E-r-pe round 

Among the savage monsters 

With vice polluting every th — ne, 

(I mean all s except our own ; 

In vain you make the strictest view 

To find a in all the crew, 

With whom a footman out of place 
Would not conceive a high disgrace, 
A burning shame, a crying sin, 
To take his morning's cup of gin. 

Thus all are destined to obey 
Some beast of burthen or of prey. 

'Tis sung, Prometheus, forming man, 
Through all the brutal species ran, 
Each proper quality to find 
Adapted to a human mind ; 
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Fair Britain, in thy monarch blest, 
Whose virtues bear the strictest test ; 
Whom never faction could bespatter, 
Nor minister nor poet flatter ; 
What justice in rewarding merit ! 
What magnanimity of spirit ! 
What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face ! 
Though peace with olive binds his hands, 
Confessed the conquering hero stands. 
Hydaspes, 1 Indus, and the Ganges, 
Dread from his hand impending changes. 
From him the Tartar and Chinese, 
Short by the knees, 8 entreat for peace. 
The consort of his throne and bed, 
A perfect goddess born and bred, 

A mingled mass of good and bad, 
The best and worst that could be had ; 
Then from a clay of mixture base 

He shaped a to rule the race, 

Endow'd with gifts from every brute 
That best the * * nature suit. 

Thus think on s : the name denotes 

Hogs, asses, wolves, baboons, and goats. 
To represent in figure just, 
Sloth, folly, rapine, mischief, lust ; 
Oh ! were they all but Neb-cadnezers, 
What herds of s would turn to grazers ! 

1 Super et Garamantos et Indos, 

Proferet imperium 

Jam nunc et Caspia regna 

Responsis horrent Divum. 

3 Genibus minor. 
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Appointed sovereign judge to sit 
On learning, eloquence, and wit. 
Our eldest hope, divine lulus, 
(Late, very late, O may he rule us !) 
What early manhood has he shown, 
Before his downy beard was grown ! 
Then think, what wonders will be done 
By going on as he begun, 
An heir for Britain to secure 
As long as sun and moon endure. 

The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood. 
Bright goddesses, in number five ; 
Duke William, sweetest prince alive. 
Now sing the minister of state, 
Who shines. alone without a mate. 
Observe with what majestic port 
This Atlas stands to prop the court : 
Intent the public debts to pay, 
Like prudent Fabius, 1 by delay. ' 
Thou great vicegerent of the king, 
Thy praises every Muse shall sing ! 
In all affairs thou sole director ; 
Of wit and learning chief protector, 
Though small the time thou hast to spare, 
The church is thy peculiar care. 
Of pious prelates what a stock 
You choose to rule the sable flock ! 

1 Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 
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You raise the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the steerage. 
You dignify the noble race, 
Content yourself with humbler place. 
Now learning, valour, virtue, sense, 
To titles give the sole pretence. 
St. George beheld thee with delight, 
Vouchsafe to be an azure knight, 
When on thy breast and sides Herculean, 
He fix'd the star and string cerulean. 

Say, poet, in what other nation f 
Shone ever such a constellation ! 
Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 
And tune your harps, and strew your bays : 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's side. 
Above the stars exalt your style, 
You still are low ten thousand mile. 
On Lewis all his bards bestow'd 
Of incense many a thousand load ; 
But Europe mortified his pride, 
And swore the fawning rascals lied. 1 
Yet what the world refused to Lewis, 
Applied to George, exactly true is. 
Exactly true ! invidious poet ! 
Tis fifty thousand times below it. 

Translate me now some lines, if you can, 
From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 
They could all power in Heaven divide, 
And do no wrong on either side ; 
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They teach you how to split a hair, 
Give George and Jove an equal share. 1 
Yet why should we be laced so strait ? 
I'll give my monarch butter-weight. 
And reason good ; for many a year 
Jove never intermeddled here : 
Nor, though his priests be duly paid, 
Did ever we desire his aid : 
We now can better do without him, 
Since Woolston gave us arms to rout him. 
Cat era desiderantur* 



ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT. 

WRITTEN IN NOVEMBER, 1731. 2 

Occasioned by reading the following Maxim in Roche- 
foucault, " Dans l'adversite* de nos meilleurs amis, nous 
trouvons toujours quelque chose, qui ne nous deplait pas." 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true : 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

1 Di visum imperium cum Jove Caesar habet. 

a These verses have undergone, perhaps, a stranger revo- 
lution than any other part of the Dean's writings. A mani- 
festly spurious copy, containing 201 lines, under the title 
of." The Life and Character of Dr. Swift," appeared at 
London, in April, 1733; of which the Dean complained 
VOL. II. G 
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This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 
" In all distresses of our friends, 
We first consult our private ends ; 
While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out some circumstance to please us," 

If this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reason and experience prove. 
We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our size. 
Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, keep others low ? 
I love my friend as well as you : 
But why should he obstruct my view ? 
Then let me have the higher post : 
Suppose it but an inch at most. 

heavily, in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated May 1st ; and not- 
withstanding Swift acknowledged in that letter he had 
written " a poem of near 500 lines upon the same maxim 
of Rochefoucault, and was a long time about it," many 
readers have supposed (not attending to the circumstance 
of there being two poems on the subject) that the Dean dis- 
claimed the Verses on his own Death. The genuine verses 
having been committed to the care of the celebrated author 
of " The Toast," an edition was printed in 1738-9, in 
which more than 100 lines were omitted. Dr. King as- 
signed many judicious reasons (though some of them were 
merely temporary and prudential) for the mutilations : hut 
they were so far from satisfying Dr. Swift, that a complete 
edition was immediately printed by Faulkner, with the 
Dean's express permission. The poem, as it now stands 
in this collection, is agreeable to Mr. Faulkner's copy. — 
Nichols. 
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If in a battle you should find 

One whom you love of all mankind y 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion. kill'd, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus be overtopp'd, 

Would you not wish his laurels cropp'd I 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without : 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your own ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he ? 
But rather than they should excel, 
Would wish hid rivals all in hell ? 

Her end when Emulation misses, 
She turns to Envy, stings and hisses : 
The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds be on our side; 
Vain human kind ! fantastic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Se}f-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 
Give others riches, power, and station, 
Tis all on me a usurpation. 
I have no title to aspire ; 
Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a sigh I wish it mine ; 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six ; 
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It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, " Pox take him and his wit !" 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Refined it first, and show'd its use. 

St. John, as well as Pultney, knows 

That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents Heaven has bless'd 'em, 

Have I not reason to detest 'em? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifts ; but never to my friend : 
I tamely can endure the first ; 
But this with envy makes me burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem : 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die ; 
When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 
And, though 'tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, me think s, I hear them speak: 
" See, how the Dean begins to break ! 
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Poor gentleman, he droops apace ! 
You plainly find it in his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 
Besides, his memory decays : 
He recollects not what he says ; 
He cannot call his friends to mind : 
Forgets the place where last he dined ; 
Plies you with stories o'er and o'er ; 
He told them fifty times before. 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit ? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith ! he must make his stories shorter, 
Or change his comrades once a quarter : 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There must another set be found. 

" For poetry he's past his prime : 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 
His fire is but, his wit decay'd, 
His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 
I'd have him throw away his pen ; — ■ 
But there's no talking to some men !" 

And then their tenderness appears, 
By adding largely to my years ; 
" He's older than he would be reckon'd, 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine ; 
And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 
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His stomach too begins to fail : 

Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 

But now he's quite another thing: 

I wish he may hold out till spring !" 

They hug themselves, and reason thus : 

" It is not yet so bad with ns !" 

In such a case, they talk in tropes, 
And by their fears express their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. 
With all the kindness they profess, 
The merit of a lucky guess 
(When daily how d'ye'a come of course, 
And servants answer, " Worse and worse !") 
Would please them better, than to tell, 
That, "God be praised, the Dean is well," 
Then he, who prophesied the best, 
Approves his foresight to the rest : 
" You know I always fear'd the worst, 
And often told you so at first." 
He'd rather choose that I should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 
Not one foretels I shall recover ; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, should some neighbour feel a pah* 
Just in the parts where I complain ; 
How many a message would he send 1 
What hearty prayers that I should mend ! 
Inquire what regimen I kept ; 
What gave me ease, and how I slept ? 
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And more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions, never fear ; 
For though you may mistake a year, 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 
" How is the Dean ?" — " He s just alive." 
Now the departing prayer is read ; 
" He hardly breathes."—" The Dean is dead. 

Before the passing bell begun, 
The news through half the town is run. 
"01 may we all for death prepare ! 
What has he left? and who's his heir ?" — 
" I know no more than what the news is; 
Tis all bequeath'd to public uses." — 
" To public uses ! there's a whim ! 
What had the public done for him ? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride : 
He gave it all — but first he died. 
And had the Dean, in all the nation, 
No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 
So ready to do strangers good, 
Forgetting his own flesh and blood !" 

Now, Grub-Street wits are all employ 'd ; 
With elegies the town is cloy'd : 
Some paragraph in every paper 
To curse the Dean, or bless the Drapier. 

The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wisely on me lay all the blame : 
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" We must confess, his case was nice ; 
But he would never take advice. 
Had he been ruled, for aught appears, 
He might have lived these twenty years ; 
For, when we open'd him, we found, 
That all his vital parts were sound," 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 
Tis told at court, 1 " the Dean is dead." 
And Lady Suffolk, 2 in the spleen, 
Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 
The queen, so gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries, " Is he gone ! His time he should. 
He's dead, you say ; then let him rot : 
I'm glad the medals? were forgot. 
I promised him, I own ; but when ? 
I only was the princess then ; 
But now, as consort of the king, 

1 The Dean supposed himself to die in Ireland, where 
he was born. — Dublin ed. 

* Mrs. Howard, at one time a favourite with the Dean. — F, 

Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, then of 
the bed-chamber to the queen, professed much friendship 
for the Dean. The queen, then princess, sent a dozen 
times to the Dean (then in London,) with her commands 
to attend her ; which at last he did, by advice of all his 
friends. She often sent for him afterwards, and always 
treated him very graciously. He taxed her with a present 
worth ten pounds, which she promised before he should 
return to Ireland ; but on his taking leave the medals were 
not ready. — Ibid. 

3 The medals were to be sent to the Dean in four 
months; but * * * * * 
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You know, 'tis quite another thing." 
Now Chartres, 1 at Sir Robert's levee, 
Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy : 
" Why, if he died without his shoes," 
Cries Bob, 2 "I'm sorry for the news : 
O, were the wretch but living still, 
And in his place my good friend Will ! 3 
Or had a mitre on his head, 
Provided Bolingbroke 4 were dead !" 

1 Chartres is a most infamous vile scoundrel, grown 
from a footboy, or worse, to a prodigious fortune, both in 
England and Scotland. He had a way of insinuating him- 
self into all ministers, under every change, either as pimp, 
flatterer, or informer. He was tried at seventy for a rape, 
and came off by sacrificing a great part of his fortune. 
He is since dead ; but this poem still preserves the scene 
and time it was written in. — Dubl. ed. 

, 3 Sir Robert Walpole, chief minister of state, treated the 
Dean in 1726 with great distinction ; invited him to din- 
ner at Chelsea, with the Dean's friends chosen on purpose ; 
appointed an hour to talk with him on Ireland, to which 
kingdom and people the Dean found him no great friend ; 
for he defended Wood's project of halfpence, &c. for 
which the Dean would see him no more ; and upon his 
next year's return to England, Sir Robert, on an accidental 
meeting, made him a civil compliment; but the Dean 
never made him another visit. — Ibid. 

2 Mr. William Pultney, from being Sir Robert's intimate 
friend, detesting his administration, opposed his measures, 
and joined with my Lord Bolingbroke, to represent his 
conduct, in an excellent paper called the Craftsman. — Hid, 

4 Henry St, John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, secretary 
of state to Queen Anne, of blessed memory. He is 
reckoned the most universal genius in Europe. Walpole, 
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Now Curll* his shop from rubbish drains : 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains ! 
And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibbef . * 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publish my will, my life> my letters :* 
Revive ike libels bom to die ; 
Which Pope must bear, as well as I. 

dreading his abilities, treated him most injuriously, work- 
ing with King George I. who forgot his promises of re- 
storing the said lord, upon the restless importunities of 
the said Walpole.— Dvbl. ed. 

1 Curll hath been the most infamous bookseller of any 
age or country. His character, in part, may be found in 
Mr. Pope's Duhciad. He published three volumes, all 
charged on the Dean, who never writ three pages of them. 
He hath used many of the Dean's friends in almost as vile 
a manner. — Ibid. 

9 Three stupid verse-writers in London ; the last, to the 
shame of the court, and the highest disgrace to wit and 
learning, was made laureat. Moore, commonly called 
Jemmy Moore, son of Arthur Moore, whose father was 
jailor of Monaghan, in Ireland. See the character of 
Jemmy Moore, and Tibbalds, [Theobald,] in the Dunciad. 
—Ibid. 

9 Curll is notoriously infamous for publishing the lives, 
letters, and last wills and testaments of the nobility and 
ministers of state, as well as of all the rogues who are 
hanged at Tyburn. He hath been in custody of the House 
of Lords, for publishing or forging the letters of many 
peers, which made the Lords enter a resolution in their 
journal-book, that no life nor writings of any lord should 
be published, without the consent of the next heir, or li- 
cense from their House. — Ibid. 
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Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope would grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pec, and drop a tear. 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
" I'm sorry— bat we all mast die !" 

Indifference, clad in Wisdom's guise, 
All fortitude of mind supplies : 
For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt ! 
When we are lash'd, they kiss the rod, 
Resigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with suspense and fear ; 
Who wisely thought my age a screen, 
When death approach'd, to stand between : 
The screen removed, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learn d to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps : 
" The Dean is dead : (Pray what is trumps ?) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 
Six deans, they say, must bear the pall : 
(I wish I kneAv whttt king to call.) 
Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend. 
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No, madam, 'tis a shocking sight : 
And he's engaged to-morrow night: 
My Lady Club will take it ill, 
If he should fail her at quadrille. 
He loved the Dean — (I lead a heart,) 
But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time was come : he ran his race ; 
We hope he's in a better place." 

Why do we grieve that friends should die ? 
No loss more easy to supply. 
One year is past ; a different scene ! 
No further mention of the Dean ; 
Who now, alas ! no more is miss'd, 
Than if he never did exist. 
Where's now this favourite of Apollo ! 
Departed : — and his works must follow ; 
Must undergo the common fate ; 
His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot goes, 
Inquires for " Swift in Verse and Prose." 
Says Lintot, " I have heard the name ; 
He died a year ago." — " The same." 
He searches all the shop in vain. 

Sir, you may find them in Duck -lane j 1 
I sent them with a load of books, 
Last Monday to the pastry-cook's. 
To fancy they could live a year ! 
I find you're but a stranger here. 

1 A place in London, where old books are sold. — Dub, ed. 
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The Dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 
His way of writing now is past ; 
The town has got a better taste ; 
I keep no antiquated stuff, 
But spick and span I have enough. 
Pray do but give me leave to show 'em ; 
Here's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 
This ode you never yet have seen, 
By Stephen Duck, upon the queen. 
Then here's a letter finely penn'd 
Against the Craftsman and his friend : 
It clearly shows that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 
Next, here's Sir Robert's vindication,' 
And Mr. Henley's last oration. 3 
The hawkers have not got them yet : 
Your honour please to buy a set ? 

" Here'sWolstonV tracts, the twelfth edition ; 

* Walpole hath a set of party scribblers, who do nothing 
but write in his defence. — Dublin ed. 

3 Henley is a clergyman, who, wanting both merit and 
luck to get preferment, or even to keep his curacy in the 
established church, formed a new conventicle, which he 
called an Oratory. There, at set times, he delivereth 
strange speeches, compiled by himself and his associates, 
who share the profit with him. Every hearer payeth a shil- 
ling each day for admittance. He is an absolute dunce, 
but generally. reported crazy. — Dub. ed, 

* Wolston was a clergyman, but for want of bread hath,, 
in several treatises, in the most blasphemous manner, at- 
tempted to turn our Saviour's miracles into ridicule. He 
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Tis read by every politician : 
The country members, when in town, 
To all their boroughs send them down ; 
You never met a thing 1 so smart ; 
The courtiers have them all by heart : 
Those maids of honour who can read, 
Are taught to use them for their creed* 
The reverend author's good intention 
Has been rewarded with a pension. 1 
He does an honour to his gown, 
By bravely running priestcraft down : 
He shows, as sure as God's in Gloucester, 
That Moses was a grand impostor ? 
That all his miracles were cheats, 
Performed as jugglers do their feats : 
The church had never such a writer ;. 
A shame, he has not got a mitre I" 

Suppose me dead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose ; 
Where, from discourse of this and that, 
I grow the subject of their chat. 
And while they toss my name about, 
'With favour some, and some without, 
One, quite indifferent in the cause, 
My character impartial draws : 

" The Dean* if We believe report, 

r 

is much caressed by many great courtiers, and by all the- 
infidels, and his books read generally by the court ladies* 
— Dublin ed. 

1 Wolston is here* confounded with Woolaston.— HL 
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Was never ill-received at court. 

As for bis works in verse and prose, 

I own myself no judge of those ; 

Nor can I tell what critics thought 'em : 

But this I know, all people bought 'em. 

As with a moral view design'd 

To cure the vices of mankind; 1 

His vein, ironically grave, 

Exposed the fool, and lash'd the knave. 

To steal a bint was never known, 

But what be writ was all bis own. 8 

" He never thought an honour done him, 
Because a duke was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 
Despised the fools with stars and garters, 
So often seen caressing Chartres. 

The lines inserted as notes were those rejected by Swift, 
when he revised the piece. 

1 And, if he often miss'd his aim, 
The world must own it, to their shame, 
The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 
* " Sir, I have heard another story : 
He was a most confounded Tory, 
And grew, or he is much belied, 
Extremely dull, before he died." 

Can we the Drapier then forget ? 
Is not our nation in his debt 1 
'Twas he that writ the Drapier's letters!-^-; 

" He should have left them foe his betters ; 
We had a hundred abler men, 
Nor need depend upon his pen. » 
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He never courted men in station, 
Nor persons held in admiration ; 
Of no man's greatness was afraid, 
Because he sought for no man's aid. 
Though trusted long in great affairs, 
He gave himself no haughty airs : 
Without regarding private ends, 
Spent all his credit for his friends ; 
And only chose the wise and good ; 
No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 
But succotir'd virtue in distress, 
And seldom fail'd of good success ; 
As numbers in their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown.* 

Say what you will about his reading, 
You never can defend his breeding ; 
Who in his satires running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet ; 
Attacking, when he took .the whim, 

Court, city, camp all one to him. 

" But why should he, except he slobber'd, 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
Whose counsels aid the sovereign power 
To save the nation every hour 1 
What scenes of evil he unravels 
In satires, libels, lying travels ! 
Not sparing his own clergy-cloth, 
But eats into it, like a moth !" — Scott. 

1 Dr. Delany, in the close of his eighth letter, after 
having enumerated the friends with whom the Dean lived 
in the greatest intimacy, very handsomely applies this pas- 
sage to himself«?--Jf ». 
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" With princes kept a due decorum, 
But never stood in awe before 'em. 
He follow'd David's lesson just ; 
In princes never put thy trust : 
And would you make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 
The Irish senate if you named, 
With what impatience he declaimed ! 
Fair Liberty was all his cry, 
For her he stood prepared to die ; 
For her he boldly stood alone ; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 
Two kingdoms, 1 just as faction led, 
Had set a price upon his head ; 
But not a traitor could be found, 
To sell him for six hundred pound. 

" Had he but spared his tongue and pen, 
He might have rose like other men : 
But power was never in his thought, 
And wealth he valued not a groat : 

1 In 1713, the queen was prevailed with, by an address 
from the House of Lords in England, to publish a procla- 
mation, promising three hundred pounds to discover the 
author of a pamphlet, called, " The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs ;" and in Ireland, in the year 1724, Lord Carteret, 
at his first coming into the government, was prevailed on 
to issue a proclamation for promising the like reward of 
three hundred pounds, to any person who would discover 
the author of a pamphlet, called, " The Drapier's Fourth 
Letter," &c, written against that destructive project of 
coining halfpence for Ireland ; but in neither kingdom was 
the Dean discovered. — H. 

VOL. II. H 
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Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound : 

But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To merit well of human kind : 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, to please his foes. 

He labour'd many a fruitless hour, 

To reconcile his friends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 

While they pursued each other's ruin. 

But finding vain was all his care, 

He left the court in mere despair. 1 

" And, oh ! how short are human schemes ! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 
What St. John's skill in state affairs, 
What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 
To save their sinking country lent, 
Was all destroy'd by one event. 
Too soon that precious life was ended, 
On which alone our weal depended. 2 



1 Queen Anne's ministry fell to variance from the first 
year after its commencement : Harcourt the chancellor, and 
the secretary Bolingbroke, were discontented with the 
treasurer Oxford, for his too great mildness to the Whigs ; 
this quarrel grew higher every day until the queen's death. 
The Dean, who was the only person that endeavoured to 
reconcile them, found it impossible, and thereupon retired 
into Berkshire, about ten weeks before that event. — if. 

2 In the height of the quarrel between the ministers, the 
queen died, Aug. 1, 1714. — H. 
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When up a dangerous faction starts, 1 

With wrath and vengeance in their hearts ; 

By solemn league and covenant bound, 

To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 

To turn religion to a fable, 

And make the government a Babel ; 

Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown, 

Cprrupt the senate, rob the crown ; 

To sacrifice old England's glory, 

And make her infamous in story : 

When such a tempest shook the land, 

How could unguarded Virtue stand ! 

With horror, grief, despair, the Dean 

Beheld the dire destructive scene : 

His friends in exile,' or the tower, 

Himself 2 within the frown of power ; 

Pursued by base envenom'd pens, 

Far to the land of saints and fens ; 

A servile race in folly nursed, 

Who truckle most, when treated worst. 

" By innocence and resolution, 
He bore continual persecution ; 

1 On the queen's demise, the Whigs were restored to 
power, which they exercised with the utmost rage and 
revenge ; impeached and banished the chief leaders of the 
church party, and stripped all their adherents of what em- 
ployments they had. — if. 

9 Upon the queen's death, the Dean returned to Dublin ; 
yet numberless libels were written against him in England ; 
he was insulted in the street, and at night was forced to be 
attended by his servants armed. — H. 
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As vile and profligate a villain, 
As modern Scroggs, or old Tresilian : ! 
Who long all justice has discarded, 
Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded ; 
Vow'd on the Dean his rage to vent, 
And make him of his zeal repent : 
But Heaven his innocence defends, 
The grateful people stand his friends ; 
Not strains of law, nor judge's frown, 
Nor topics brought to please the crown, 
Nor witness hired, nor jury pick'd, 
Prevail to bring him in convict. 

" In exile, 2 with a steady heart, 
He spent his life's declining part ; 
Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay. 8 

1727, (having a few months before exchanged his place in 
the King's Bench, which he had held ten or twelve years, 
for the same office in the Common Pleas :) and Archbishop 
Boulter says, his uneasiness upon some affronts he met with 
helped to shorten his days. These affronts were certainly 
the satires of the Dean and his friends. — H. 

1 Sir William Scroggs, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench in the reign of King Charles II., and Sir Rohert 
Tresilian, Chief Justice of England, in the time of Richard 
II., both infamous for encroachments on the liberties and 
property 4)f the people of England. — Scott, 

* In Ireland, which he had reason to call a place of 
exile ; to which country, nothing could have driven him but 
the queen's death, who had determined to fix him in Eng- 
land, in spite of the Duchess of Somerset, &c. — if. 
3 " Alas, poor Dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope. _ 
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His friendships there, to few confined, 1 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
No fools of rank, a mongrel breed, 
Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 
Where titles give no right or power, 2 



This into gen'ral odium drew him, 
Which if he liked, much good may't do him. 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes, 
But discontent against the times : 
For had we made him timely offers 
To raise his post, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown. 

For party he would scarce have bled : 

I say no more — because he's dead 

What writings has he left behind 1 

T hear, they're of a different kind ; 

A few in verse ; but most in prose — 

Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose ; — 

All scribbled in the worst of times, 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes, 

To praise Queen Anne, nay more,, defend her, 

As never fav'ring the Pretender ; 

Or libels yet conceal'd from sight, 
Against the court to show his spite ; 
Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 
A lie at every second word — 

Offensive to a loyal ear : 

But not one sermon, you may swear." 

1 In Ireland the Dean was not acquainted with one sin- 
gle lord, spiritual or temporal. He only conversed with 
private gentlemen of the clergy or laity, and but a small 
number of either. — Dublin ed. 

2 The peers of Ireland lost great part of their jurisdiction 
by one single act, . Dublin ed. 
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And peerage is a wither'd flower ; 

He would have held it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known his face. 

On rural squires, that kingdom's bane, 

He vented oft his wrath in vain ; 

******* squires to market brought ; 

Who sell their souls and **** for nought. 

The ****** go joyful back, 

The *** the church their tenants rack, 

Go snacks with ******* 

And keep the peace to pick up fees ; 

In every job to have a share, 

A gaol or turnpike to repair ; 

And turn the tax for public roads, 

Commodious to their own abodes. 

" Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much satire in his vein ; 
And seem'd determined not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim; 
He lash'd the vice, but spared the name ; 
No individual could resent, 
Where thousands equally were meant ; 
His satire points at no defect, 
But what all mortals may correct ; 
For he abhorr'd that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe : 
He spared a hump, or crooked nose, 
Whose owners set not up for beaux. 
True genuine dulness moved his pity, 
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Unless it offer'd to be witty. 
Those who their ignorance confest, 
He ne'er offended with a jest ; 
But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learn'd by rote. 1 

" He knew a hundred pleasing stories, 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories : 
Was cheerful to his dying day ; 
And friends would let him have his way. 

" He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
And show'd by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much. 
That kingdom he had left his debtor, 
I wish it soon may have a better." 2 

1 Vice, if it e'er can be abash'd, 
Must be or ridiculed or lash'd. 
If you resent it, who*s to blame ? 
He neither knew you nor your name. 
Should vice expect to 'scape rebuke, 
Because its owner is a duke ? 

3 And, since you dread no farther lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes. 



VERSES SENT TO THE DEAN 
ON HIS BIRTH-DAY, WITH PINE'S HORACE, FINELY 
BOUND. BY DR. J. SICAN. 1 

(Horace speaking.) 

You've read, sir, in poetic strain, 
How Varus and the Mantuan swain 
Have on my birth-day been invited, 
(But I was forced in verse to write it,) 
Upon a plain repast to dine, 
And taste my old Campanian wine ; 
But I, who all punctilios hate, 
Though long familiar with the great, 
Nor glory in my reputation, 
Am come without an invitation ; 
And, though I'm used to right Falernian, 
Fll deign for once to taste Iernian ; 
But fearing that you might dispute 
(Had I put on my common suit) 
My breeding and my politesse, 
I visit in my birth-day dress : 
My coat of purest Turkey red, 
With gold embroidery richly spread ; 
To which I've sure as good pretensions, 
As Irish lords who starve on pensions. 

1 This ingenious young gentleman was unfortunately 
murdered in Italy. — Scott. 
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What though proud ministers of state 

Did at your antichamber wait ; 

What though your Oxfords and your St. Johns, 

Have at your levee paid attendance ; 

And Peterborough and great Ormond, 

With many chiefs who now are dormant, 

Have laid aside the general's staff, 

And public cares, with you to laugh ; 

Yet I some friends as good can name, 

Nor less the darling sons of fame ; 

For sure my Pollio and Maecenas 

Were as good statesmen, Mr. Dean, as 

Either your Bolingbroke or Harley, 

Though they made Lewis beg a parley ; 

And as for Mordaunt, your loved hero, 

I'll match him with my Drusus Nero. 

You'll boast, perhaps, your favourite Pope ; 

But Virgil is as good, I hope. 

I own indeed I can't get any 

To equal tlelsham and Delany ; 

Since Athens brought forth Socrates, 

A Grecian isle, Hippocrates ; 

Since Tully lived before my time, 

And Galen bless'd another clime. 

You'll plead, perhaps, at my request, 
To be admitted as a guest, 
" Your hearing's bad !" — But why such fears ? 
I speak to eyes, and not to ears ; 
And for that reason wisely took 
The form you see me in, a book. 
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Attack'd by slow devouring moths, 

By rage of barbarous Huns and Goths ; 

By Bentley's notes, my deadliest foes, 

By Creech's rhymes, and Dunster's prose ; 

I found my boasted wit and fire 

In their rude hands almost expire : 

Yet still they but in vain assail 'd ; 

For, had their violence prevail'd, 

And in a blast destroy'd my frame, 

They would have partly miss'd their aim ; 

Since all my spirit in thy page 

Defies the Vandals of this age. 

Tis yours to save these small remains 

From future pedant's muddy brains, 

And fix my long uncertain fate, 

You best know how — "which way ?" — Translate. 



EPIGRAM BY MR. BOWYER. 

INTENDED TO BE PLACED UNDER -THE HEAD OF 
GULLIVER. 1733. 

" Here learn from moral truth and wit refined, 
How vice and folly have debased mankind ; 
Strong sense and humour arm in virtue's cause ; 
Thus her great votary vindicates her laws : 
While bold and free the glowing colours strike ; 
Blame not the picture, if the picture's like." 



ON PSYCHE. 1 



At two afternoon for our Psyche inquire, 
Her tea-kettle's on, and her smock at the fire : 
So loitering, so active ; so busy, so idle ; 
Which has she most need of, a spur or a bridle ? 
Thus a greyhound outruns the whole pack in a race, 
Yet would rather be hang'd than he'd leave a warm 
place. 

She gives you such plenty, it puts you in pain ; 
But ever with prudence takes care of the main. 
To please you, she knows how to choose a nice bit ; 
For her taste is almost as refined as her wit. 
To oblige a good friend, she will trace every market, 
It would do your heart good, to see how she will 
cark it. 

Yet beware of her arts ; for, it plainly appears, 
She saves half her victuals, by feeding your ears. 

THE DEAN AND DUKE. 
1734. 

James Brydges 2 and the Dean had long been 
friends ; 

James is beduked ; of course their friendship ends : 

1 Mrs. Sican, a very ingenious lady, mother to the author 
of the poem in p. 105. — F. 

2 James Brydges was created Duke of Chandos, April 
30, 1719. -N. 
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But sure the Dean deserves a sharp rebuke, 
For knowing James, to boast he knows the duke. 
Yet, since just Heaven the duke's ambition mocks, 
Since all he got by fraud is lost by stocks, 
His wings are clipp'd : he tries no more in vain 
With bands of fiddlers to extend his train. 
Since he no more can build, and plant, and revel, 
The duke and dean seem near upon a level. 
! wert thou not a duke, my good Duke Humphry, 
From bailiff's claws thou scarce couldst keep thy 
bum free. 

A duke to know a dean ! go, smooth thy crown : 
Thy brother 1 (far thy better) wore a gown. 
Well, but a duke thou art ; so please the king : 
! would his majesty but add a string! 



WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT, 

ON HIS OWN DEAFNESS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1734. 

Vertiginosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis ; 
Non campana sonans, tonitru non ab Jove missum, 
Quod mage mirandum, saltern si credere fas est, 
Non clamosa meas mulier jam percutit aures. 

1 The Hon. Henry Brydges, Archdeacon of Rochester 



THE DEAN'S COMPLAINT, TRANSLATED 
AND ANSWERED. 



Doctor. Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 
Answer. Except the first, the fault's your own. 
Doctor. To all my friends a burden grown. 
Answer. Because to few you will be shewn. 

Give them good wine, and meat to stuff, 

You may have company enough. 
Doctor. No more I hear my church's bell, 

Than if it rang out for my knell. 
Answer. Then write and read, 'twill do as well. 
Doctor. At thunder now no more I start, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart. 
Answer. Think then of thunder when you f — t. - 
Doctor. Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 

No more I hear a woman's clack. 
Answer. A woman's clack, if I have skill, 

Sounds somewhat like a throwster's mill ; 

But louder than a bell, or thunder : 

That does, I own, increase my wonder. 



THE DEAN'S MANNER OF LIVING. 

On rainy days alone I dine 
Upon a chick and pint of wine. 
On rainy days I dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone ; 



THE DEAN'S MANNER OF LIVING. Ill 

But this my servants much enrages, 
No scraps remain to save board-wages. 
In weather fine I nothing spend, 
But often spunge upon a friend ; 
Yet, where he's not so rich as I, 
I pay my club, and so good b'ye. 



EPIGRAM BY MR. BOWYER. 

" IN SYLLABAM LONGAM IN VOCE VERTIGINOSU9 
A. D. SWIFT CORREPTAM." 

Musarum antistes, Phoebi numerosus alumnus, 
Vix omnes numeros Vertiginosus habet. 

Intentat charo capiti vertigo ruinam : 
Oh ! servet cerebro nata Minerva caput. 

Vertigo nimium longa est, divina poeta ; 
Dent tibi Pierides, donet Apollo, brevem. 



VERSES MADE FOR FRUIT-WOMEN, ETC. 

APPLES. 

Come buy my fine wares, 
Plums, apples, and pears.- 
A hundred a penny, 
In conscience too many : 
Come, will you have any ? 



112 VERSES FOR FRUIT- WOMEN, ETC. 

My children are seven, 

I wish them in Heaven ; 

My husband a sot, 

With his pipe and his pot, 

Not a farthing will gain them, 

And, I must maintain them. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Ripe 'sparagras 
Fit for lad or lass, 
To make their water pass : 
O, 'tis pretty picking 
With a tender chicken ! 



ONIONS. 

Come, follow me by the smell, 

Here are delicate onions to sell ; 

I promise to use you well. 

They make the blood warmer, 

You'll feed like a farmer ; 
For this is every cook's opinion, 
No savoury dish without an onion ; 
But, lest your kissing should be spoil'd, 
Your onions must be thoroughly boil'd : 

Or else you may spare 

Your mistress a share, 
The secret will never be known : 

She cannot discover 

The breath of her lover, 
But think it as sweet as her own. 



VERSES FOR FRUIT- WOMEN" , ETC. 
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OYSTERS. 

Charming oysters I cry : 

•My masters, come buy, 

So plump and so fresh, 

So sweet is their flesh, 

No Colchester oyster 

Is sweeter and moister : 

Your stomach they settle, 

And rouse up your mettle : 

They'll make you a dad 

Of a lass or a lad ; 

And madam your wife 

They'll please to the life ; 
Be she barren, be she old, 
Be she slut, or be she scold, 
Eat my oysters, and lie near her, 
She'll be fruitful, never fear her. 

HERRINGS. 

Be not sparing 1 , 

Leave off swearing. 

Buy my herring 

Fresh from Malahide, 1 

Better never was tried. 
Come, eat them with pure fresh butter and mustard, 
Their bellies are soft, and as white as a custard. 
Come, sixpence a-dozen, to get me some bread, 
Or, like my own herrings, I soon shall be dead. 

1 Malahide, a village five miles from Dublin, famous for 
oysters. — F. 
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ORANGES. 

Come buy my fine oranges, sauce for your veal, 
And charming, when squeezed in a pot of brown 
ale ; 

Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a sweet bishop when gentlefolks sup. 



ON ROVER, A LADY'S SPANIEL. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER. 1 

Happiest of the spaniel race, 
Painter, with thy colours grace : 
Draw his forehead large and high, 
Draw his blue and humid eye ; 
Draw his neck so smooth and round, 
Little neck with ribbons bound ! 
And the muscly swelling breast, 
Where the Loves and Graces rest ; 
And the spreading even back, 
Soft, and sleek, and glossy black ; 
And the tail that gently twines, 
Like the tendrils of the vines ; 
And the silky twisted hair, 
Shadowing thick the velvet ear ; 

1 In ridicule of Philips's poem on Miss Carteret ; and 
written, it has been said, " to affront the lady of Archbishop 
Boulter." — Anderson* 



ON A LADY'S SPANIEL. 



Velvet ears, which, hanging low, 
O'er the veiny temples flow. 

With a proper light and shade, 
Let the winding hoop he laid ; 
And within that arching bower, 
(Secret circle, mystic power,) 
In a downy slumber place 
Happiest of the spaniel race ; 
While the soft respiring dame, 
Glowing with the softest flame, 
On the ravish'd favourite pours 
Balmy dews, ambrosial showers. 

With thy utmost skill express 
Nature in her richest dress, 
Limpid rivers smoothly flowing, 
Orchards by those rivers blowing ; 
Curling woodbine, myrtle shade, 
And the gay enamell'd mead ; 
Where the linnets sit and sing, 
Little sportlings of the spring ; 
Where the breathing field and grove 
Soothe the heart, and kindle love. 
Here for me, and for the Muse, 
Colours of resemblance choose, 
Make of lineaments divine, 
Daply female spaniels shine, 
Pretty fondlings of the fair, 
Gentle damsels' gentle care ; 
But to one alone impart 
All the flattery of thy art. 



ON A LADT ? S SPANIEL. 



Crowd each feature, crowd each grace, 

Which complete the desperate face ; 

Let the spotted wanton dame 

Feel a new resistless flame ! 

Let the happiest of his race 

Win the fair to his embrace. 

But in shade the rest conceal, 

Nor to sight their joys reveal, 

Lest the pencil and the Muse 

Loose desires and thoughts infuse. 



EPIGRAMS ON WINDOWS. 
SEVERAL OF THEM WRITTEN IN 1726. 

I. ON A WINDOW AT AN INN. 

We fly from luxury and wealth, 
To hardships, in pursuit of health ; 
From generous wines, and costly fare, 
And dozing in an easy-chair ; 
Pursue the goddess Health in vain, 
To find her in a country scene, 
And every where her footsteps trace, 
And see her marks in every face ; 
And still her favourites we meet, 
Crowding the roads with naked feet. 
But, oh ! so faintly we pursue, 
We ne'er can have her full in view. 
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II. AT AN INN IN ENGLAND. 

The glass, by lovers' nonsense blurr'd, 

Dims and obscures our sight ; 
So, when our passions Love has stirr'd, 

It darkens Reason's light. 

III. ON A WINDOW AT THE POUR CROSSES IN THE 
WATLING-STREET ROAD, WARWICKSHIRE. 

Fool, to put up four crosses at your door, 
Put up your wife, she's crosser than all four. 

IV. ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

The church and clergy here, no doubt, 

Are very near a-kin ; 
Both weather-beaten are without, 

And empty both within. 

V. ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

My landlord is civil, 
But dear as the d — 1 : 
Your pockets grow empty 
With nothing to tempt ye ; 
The wine is so sour, 
Twill give you a scour. 
The beer and the ale 
Are mingled with stale. 
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The veal is such carrion, 
A dog would be weary on. 
All this I have felt, 
For I live on a smelt. 

VI. ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

The walls of this town 

Are full of renown, 
And strangers delight to walk round 'em : 

But as for the dwellers, 

Both buyers and sellers, 
For me, you may hang 'em, or drown 'em. 

VII. ANOTHER, AT HOLYHEAD. 1 

Neptune ! Neptune ! must I still 
Be here detain'd against my will ? 
Is this your justice, when I'm come 
Above two hundred miles from home ; 
O'er mountains steep, o'er dusty plains, 

Half choked with dust, half drown'd with rains, 
Only your godship to implore, 
To let me kiss your other shore ? 
A boon so small ! but I may weep, 
While you're like Baal, fast asleep. 

1 These verses are signed J — K — ; but written, as it is 
presumed, in Dr. Swift's hand. — D, S. 
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Vni. ANOTHER WRITTEN UPON A WINDOW WHERE 
THERE WAS NO WRITING BEFORE. 

Thanks to my stars, I once can see 

A window here from scribbling free ! 

Here no conceited coxcombs pass, 

To scratch their paltry drabs on glass ; 

Nor party fool is calling names, 

Or dealing crowns to George and James. 

IX. ON SEEING VERSES WRITTEN UPON WINDOWS 
AT INNS. 

The sage, who said he should be proud 

Of windows in his breast, 
Because he ne'er a thought allow'd 

That might not be confest ; 
His window scrawl'd by every rake, 

His breast again would cover, 
And fairly bid the devil take 

The diamond and the lover. 

X. ANOTHER. 

By Satan taught, all conjurors know 
Your mistress in a glass to show, 

And you can do as much : 
In this the devil and you agree ; 
None e'er made verses worse than he, 

And thine, I swear, are such. 
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XI. ANOTHER. 

That love is the devil, I'll prove when required ; 

Those rhymers abundantly show it : 
They swear that they all by love are inspired, 

And the devil's a damnable poet. 



TO JANUS, ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1726. 1 

Two-faced Janus, god of Time ! 
Be my Phoebus while I rhyme ; 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift ; 
She has got but half a face ; 
Janus, since thou hast a brace, 
To my lady once be kind ; 
Give her half thy face behind. 

God of Time, if you be wise, 
Look not with your future eyes ; 
What imports thy forward sight ? 
Well, if you could lose it quite. 
Can you take delight in viewing 
This poor Isle's 2 approaching ruin, 
When thy retrospection vast 
Sees the glorious ages past ? 
Happy nation, were we blind, 
Or had only eyes behind ! 

Drown your morals, madam cries, 

1 1729, Irish edit. a Ireland.— if. 
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I'll have none but forward eyes ; 
Prudes decay 'd about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back. 
Give me time when coming on ; 
Who regards him when he's gone ? 
By the Dean though gravely told, 
New-years help to make me old ; 
Yet I find a new-year's lace 
Burnishes an old-year's face. 
Give me velvet and quadrille, 
I'll have youth and beauty still. 

A MOTTO FOR MR. JASON HASARD, 

WOOLLEN -DRAPER IN DUBLIN, WHOSE SIGN WAS 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Jason, the valiant prince of Greece, 
From Colchis brought the Golden Fleece ; 
We comb the wool, refine the stuff, 
For modern Jasons, that's enough. 
Oh ! could we tame yon watchful dragon, 1 
Old Jason would have less to brag on. 

TO A FRIEND, 

WHO HAD BEEN MUCH ABUSED IN MANY 
INVETERATE LIBELS. 

The greatest monarch may be stabb'd by night, 
And fortune help the murderer in his flight ; 
1 England.— H. 
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TO A FRIEND. 



The vilest ruffian may commit a rape, 
Yet safe from injured innocence escape ; 
And calumny, by working under ground, 
Can, unrevenged, the greatest merit wound. 

What's to be done ? Shall wit and learning choose 
To live obscure, and have no fame to lose ? 
By Censure frighted out of Honour's road, 
Nor dare to use the gifts by Heaven bestow'd ? 
Or fearless enter in through Virtue's gate, 
And buy distinction at the dearest rate. 



CATULLUS DE LESBIA. 1 

Lesbia for ever on me rails, 
To talk of me she never fails. 
Now, hang me, but for all her art, 
I find that I have gain'd her heart. 
My proof is this : I plainly see, 
The case is just the same with me ; 
I curse her every hour sincerely, 
Yet, hang me but I love her dearly. 

1 Lesbia mi dicit semper male ; nec tacet unquam 
De me. Lesbia me, dispeream, nisi amat. 
Quo signo ? quia sunt totidem mea : deprecor illam 
Assidue ; verum, dispeream, nisi amo. 



ON A CURATE'S COMPLAINT OF HARD DUTY. 



I march'd three miles through scorching sand, 

Witu zeal in heart, and notes in hand ; 

I rode four more to Great St. Mary, 

Using four legs, when two were weary : 

To three fair virgins I did tie men, 

In the close hands of pleasing Hymen ; 

I dipp*d two babes in holy water, 

And purified their mother after. 

Within an hour and eke a half, 

I preach'd three congregations deaf ; 

Where, thundering out, with lungs long-winded, 

I chopp'd so fast, that few there minded. 

My emblem, the laborious sun, 

Saw all these mighty labours done 

Before one race of his was run. 

All this perform'd by Robert Hewit : 

What mortal else could e'er go through it ! 



TO BETTY, THE GRISETTE. 

Queen of wit and beauty, Betty, 
Never may the Muse forget ye, . 
How thy face charms every shepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard ! 
And thy freckled neck, display 'd, 
Envy breeds in every maid ; 



TO BETTY, THE GRISETTE. 

like a fly-blown cake of tallow, 
Or on parchment ink turn'd yellow ; 
Or a tawny speckled pippin, 
ShrivelTd with a winter's keeping. 

And, thy beauty thus dispatch'd, 
Let me praise thy wit unmatch'd. 

Sets of phrases, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tongue supply ; 
And thy memory is loaded 
With old scraps from plays exploded ; 
Stock'd with repartees and jokes, 
Suited to all Christian folks : 
Shreds of wit, and senseless rhymes, 
Blunder'd out a thousand times ; 
Nor wilt thou of gifts be sparing, 
Which can ne'er be worse for wearing. 
Picking wit among collegians, 
In the playhouse upper regions ; 
Where, in the eighteen-penny gallery, 
Irish nymphs learn Irish raillery. 
But thy merit is thy failing, 
And thy raillery is railing. 

Thus with talents well endued 
To be scurrilous and rude ; 
When you pertly raise your snout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout ; 
This among Hibernian asses 
For sheer wit and humour passes. 
Thus indulgent Chloe, bit, 
Swears you have a world of wit. 



EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 1 



Who can believe with common sense, 
A bacon slice gives God offence ; 
Or, how a herring has a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 
Wrapp'd up in majesty divine, 
Does he regard on what we dine ? 



EPIGRAM. 

As Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
He took to the street, and fled for his life : 
Tom's three dearest friends came by in the squabble, 
And saved him at once from the shrew and the 
rabble ; 

1 A French gentleman dining with some company on a 
fast-day, caHed for some bacon and eggs. The rest were 
very angry, and reproved him for so heinous a sin ; where- 
upon he wrote the following lines, which are translated 
above ; 

Pent-on croire avec bon sens 

Qu'un lardon le mit en colere, 
Ou, que manger un hareng, 

C'est un secret pour lui plaire 1 
En sa gloire envelop^, 
Songe-t-U bien de nos soupes?— ff. 
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EPIGRAM. 



Then ventured to give him some sober advice — 
But Tom is a person of honour so nice, 
Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take warning, 
That he sent to all three a challenge next morning. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his life ; 
Went home and was cudgelled again by his wife. 



JOAN CUDGELS NED. 

Joan cudgels Ned, yet Ned's a bully ; 
Will cudgels Bess, yet Will's a cully. 
Die Ned and Bess ; give Will to Joan, 
She dares not say her life's her own. 
Die Joan and Will ; give Bess to Ned, 
And every day she combs his head. 



VERSES 

ON TWO CELEBRATED MODERN POETS. 

Behold, those monarch oaks, that rise 

With lofty branches to the skies, 

Have large proportion'd roots that grow 

With equal longitude below : 

Two bards that now in fashion reign, 

Most aptly this device explain : 

If this to clouds and stars will venture, 

That creeps as far to reach the centre ; 
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Or, more to show the thing I mean, 
Have you not o'er a saw-pit seen 
A skill'd mechanic, that has stood 
High on a length of prostrate wood, 
Who hired a subterraneous friend 
To take his iron by the end ; 
But which excell'd was never found, 
The man above or under ground. 

The moral is so plain to hit, 
That, had I been the god of wit, 
Then, in a saw-pit and wet weather, 
Should Young and Philips drudge together. 



EPITAPH 

OK GENERAL GORGES, 1 AND LADY MEATH. 2 

Under this stone lies Dick and Dolly. 
Doll dying first, Dick grew melancholy ; 
For Dick without Doll thought living a folly. 

Dick lost in Doll a wife tender and dear : 

1 Of Kilbrue, in the county of Meath. — F. 

9 Dorothy, dowager of Edward, Earl of Meath. She 
was married to the general in 1716, and died April 10, 
1728. Her husband survived her but two days. — F. 

The Dolly of this epitaph is the same lady whom Swift 
treated so severely in his Juvenile Dialogue between Sir 
Harry Pierce's Chariot and Miss Dorothy Stopford's Chair. 
—Scott. 
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But Dick lost by Doll twelve hundred a-year ; 
A loss that Dick thought no mortal could bear. 

Dick sigh'd for his Doll, and his mournful arms 
cross'd ; 

Thought much of his Doll, and the jointure he lost ; 
The first vex'd him much, the other vex'd most. 

Thus loaded with grief, Dick sigh'd and he cried : 
To live without both full three days he tried; 
But liked neither loss, and so quietly died. 

Dick left a pattern few will copy after : 

Then, reader, pray shed some tears of salt water ; 

For so sad a tale is no subject of laughter. 

Meath smiles for the jointure, though gotten so 
late ; 

The son laughs, that got the hard-gotten estate ; 
And Cuffe 1 grins, for getting the Alicant plate. 

Here quiet they lie, in hopes to rise one day, 
Both solemnly put in this hole on a Sunday, 
And here rest sic transit gloria mundi ! 

1 John Cuffe, of Desart, Esq. married the general's eldest 
daughter. — F. 



VERSES ON I KNOW NOT WHAT. 



My latest tribute here I send, 
With this let your collection end. 
Thus I consign you down to fame 
A character to praise or blame : 
And if the whole may pass for true, 
Contented rest, you have your due. 
Give future time the satisfaction, 
To leave one handle for detraction. 



DR. SWIFT TO HIMSELF. 
on st. Cecilia's day. 

Grave Dean of St. Patrick's, how comes it to pass, 
That you, who know music no more than an ass, 
That you who so lately were writing of drapiers. 
Should lend your cathedral to players and scrapers ? 
To act such an opera once in a year, 
So offensive to every true Protestant ear, 
With trumpets, and fiddles, and organs, and singing, 
Will sure the Pretender and Popery bring in, 
No Protestant Prelate, his lordship or grace, 
Durst there show his right, or most reverend face: 
How would it pollute their crosiers and rochets, 
To listen to minims, and quavers, and crotchets ! 

[The rest is wanting.] 
vol. II. K 



AN ANSWER TO A FRIEND'S QUESTION. 



The furniture that best doth please 
St. Patrick's Dean, good Sir, are these: 
The knife and fork with which I eat; 
And next the pot that boils the meat ; 
The next to be preferr'd, I think, 
Is the glass in which I drink ; 
The shelves on which my books I keep, 
And the bed on which I sleep ; 
An antique elbow-chair between, 
Big enough to hold the Dean ; 
And the stove that gives delight 
In the cold bleak wintry night : 
To these we add a thing below, 
More for use reserved than show : 
These are what the Dean do please ; 
All superfluous are but these. 



EPIGRAM. 

Behold ! a proof of Irish sense ; 

Here Irish wit is seen ! 
When nothing's left that's worth defence, 

We build a magazine. 



EPITAPH, 

INSCRIBED ON A MARBLE TABLET, IN BERKELEY 
CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

H. S. E. 

Carolus Comes de Berkeley, Vicecomes Dursley, 
Baro Berkeley, de Berkeley Cast., Mowbray, Seorave, 

Et Bruce, e nobilissimo Or dine Balnei Eques, 
Vir ad genus quod spectat et proavos usquequaque nobilis, 
Et longo si quis alius procerum stemmate editus ; 
Muniis etiam tarn illustri stirpi dignis insignitus. 
Siquidema Gulielmo II 1° ad ordines foederati Belgii 

Ablegatus et Plenipotentiarus Extraordinarius 
Rebus, non Britannia? tantum, sed totius fere Europe 
(Tunc temporis praesertim arduis) per annos V. incubuit, 
Quam felici diligentia, fide quam intemerata, 
Ex illo discas, Lector, quod, superstate patre, 
In magnatum ordinem adscisci meruerit. 
Fuit a sanctioribus consiliis et Regi Guliel. et Anna Reginae, 
E proregibus Hiberniae secundus, 
Comitatum civitatumque Glocest. et Brist. Dominus 
Locumtenens, 

Surriae et Glocest. Custos Rot., Urbis Glocest. magnus 
Senescallus, Arcis sancti de Briavell Castellanus, 
Guardianus Forestae de Dean. 
Denique ad Turcarum primum, deinde ad Roman. Im- 
peratorem 

Cum Legatus Extraordinarius design atus esset, 
Quo minus has etiam ornaret provincias 
Obstitit adversa corporis valetudo. 
Sed restat adhuc, prae quo sordescunt caetera, 
Honos verus, stabilis, et vel morti cedere nescius, 
Quod veritatem evangelicam serid amplexus ; 
Erga Deum pius, erga pauperes munificus, 
Adversus omnes aequus et benevolus, 
In Christo jam placide obdormit 
Cum eodem olim regnaturus una. 
Natus viii° April, mdcxlix. denatus 
xxi v° Septem. mdccx. aetat. sue lxii. 



EPITAPH 
ON FREDERICK DUKE OF SCHOMBERG. 1 

Hie infra situm est corpus 
FREDERICI DUCIS DE SCHOMBERG. 
ad BUDINDAM occisi, A. D. 1690. 
DECANUS et CAPITULUM maximopere etiam 
atque etiam petierunt, 
Ut redes Ducis monumentum 
In memoriam Parentis erigendum curarent : 
Sed postquam per epistolas, per amicos, 
diii ac saepe orando nil profec&re ; 
Hunc demum lapidem ipsi statuerunt, 
9 Saltern ut scias, hospes, 
Ubinam terrarum SCONBERGENSIS cineres 
deliteseunt 
" Plus potuit fama virtutis apud alienos, 
Quam sanguinis proximitas apud suos." 
A. D. 1731. 

1 The Duke was unhappily killed in crossing the rivet 
Boyne, July 1690, and was buried in St. Patrick's cathe 
dral ; where the dean and chapter erected a small mom 
ment to his honour, at their own expense. — N. 

a The words that Dr. Swift first concluded the epitaj 
with, were, " Saltern ut sciat viator indignabundus, qu 
,in eellula tanti ductoris cineres deliteseunt."— JV. 



VERSES, 

WRITTEN DURING LORD CARTERET^ ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF IRELAND. 

As Lord Carteret's residence in Ireland as Viceroy was a 
series of cabals against the authority of the Prime Minister, 
he failed not, as well from his love of literature as from his 
hatred to Walpole, to attach to himself as much as possible 
the distinguished author of the Drapier Letters. By the 
interest which Swift soon gained with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
he was enabled to recommend several friends, whose High 
Church or Tory principles had hitherto obstructed their 
preferment. The task of forwarding the views of Delany, 
in particular, led to several of Swift's liveliest poetical 
effusions, while, on the other hand, he was equally active 
in galling, by his satire, Smedley, and other Whig beaux 
esprits, who, during this amphibious administration, sought 
the favour of a literary Lord-Lieutenant, by literary offer- 
ings and poetical adulation. These pieces, with one or 
two connected with the same subject, are here thrown to- 
gether, as they seem to reflect light upon each other.— Scott, 

AN APOLOGY TO LADY CARTERET. 

A lady, wise as well as fair, 
Whose conscience always was her care, 
Thoughtful upon a point of moment, 
Would have the text as well as comment : 
So hearing of a grave divine, 
She sent to bid him come to dine. 
But, you must know he was not quite 
So grave as to be impolite : 



134 APOLOGY TO LADY CARTERET. 

Thought human learning would not lessen 

The dignity of his profession : 

And if you'd heard the man discourse, 

Or preach, you'd like him scarce the worse. 

He long had hid the court farewell, 

Retreating silent to his cell ; 

Suspected for the love he bore 

To one who sway'd some time before ; 

Which made it more surprising how 

He should be sent for thither now. 

The message told, he gapes, and stares, 
And scarce believes his eyes or ears : 
Could not conceive what it should mean, 
And fain would hear it told again. 
But then the squire so trim and nice, 
Twere rude to make him tell it twice ; 
So bow'd, was thankful for the honour ; 
And would not fail to wait upon her. 
His beaver brush'd, his shoes, and gown, 
Away he trudges into town ; 
Passes the lower castle yard, 
And now advancing to the guard, 
He trembles at the thoughts of state ; 
For, conscious of his sheepish gait, 
His spirits of a sudden fail'd him; 
He: stopp'd, and could not tell what ail'd him. 

What was the message I received ? 
Why certainly the captain raved ? 
To dine with her ! and come at three ! 
Impossible! it can't be me. 
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Or maybe I mistook the word ; 
My lady — it must be my lord. 

My lord's abroad ; my lady too : 
What must the unhappy doctor do ? 
" Is Captain Cracherode 1 here, pray?"—" No." 
" Nay, then 'tis time for me to go." 
Am I awake, or do I dream ? 
I'm sure he call'd me by my name ; 
Named me as plain as he could speak ; 
And yet there must be some mistake. 
Why, what a jest should I have been, 
Had now my lady been within ! 
What could I've said ? I'm mighty glad 
She went abroad — she'd thought me mad. 
The hour of dining now is past : 
Well then, I'll e'en go home and fast : 
And, since I 'scaped being made a scoff, 
I think I'm very fairly off. 
My lady now returning home, 
Calls, " Cracherode, is the Doctor come ?" 
He had not heard of him — " Pray see, 
Tis now a quarter after three." 
The captain walks about, and searches 
Through all the rooms, and courts, and arches ; 
Examines all the servants round, 
In vain — no doctor's to be found. 
My lady could not choose but wonder ; 
" Captain, I fear you've made some blunder; 

1 The gentleman who brought the message. — ScotU 
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But, pray, to-morrow go at ten ; 
I'll try his manners once again ; 
If rudeness be th' effect of knowledge, 
My son shall never see a college." 

The captain was a man of reading, 
And much good sense, as well as breeding ; ' 
Who, loath to blame, or to incense, 
Said little in his own defence. 
Next day another message brought ; 
The Doctor, frighten d at his fault, 
Is dress'd, and stealing through the crowd, 
Now pale as death, then blush'd and bow'd, 
Panting — and faltering — humm'd and ha'd, 
" Her ladyship was gone abroad: 
The captain too — he did not know 
Whether he ought to stay or go 
Begg'd she'd forgive him. In conclusion, 
My lady, pitying his confusion, 
Call'd her good nature to relieve him ; 
Told him, she thought she might believe him ; 
And would not only grant his suit, 
But visit him, and eat some fruit, 
Provided, at a proper time, 
He told the real truth in rhyme ; 
Twas to no purpose to oppose, 
She'd hear of no excuse in prose. 
The Doctor stood not to debate, 
Glad to compound at any rate ; 
So, bowing, seemingly complied ; 
Though, if he durst, he had denied. 
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But first, resolved to show his taste, 

Was too refined to give a feast ; 

He'd treat with nothing that was rare, 

But winding walks and purer air ; 

Would entertain without expense, 

Or pride or vain magnificence : 

For well he knew, to such a guest 

The plainest meals must be the best. 

To stomachs clogg'd with costly fare 

Simplicity alone is rare ; 

While high, and nice, and curious meats 

Are really but vulgar treats. 

Instead of spoils of Persian looms, 

The costly boast of regal rooms, 

Thought it more courtly and discreet 

To scatter roses at her feet ; 

Roses of richest dye, that shone 

With native lustre, like her own; 

Beauty that needs no aid of art 

Through every sense to reach the heart. 

The gracious dame, though well she knew 

All this was much beneath her due, 

Liked everything — at least thought fit 

To praise it par manikre d' acquit. 

Yet she, though seeming pleased, can't bear 

The scorching sun, or chilling air ; 

Disturb'd alike at both extremes, 

Whether he shows or hides his beams : 

Though seeming pleased at all she sees, 

Starts at the ruffling of the trees, 
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And scarce can speak for want of breath, 

In half a walk fatigued to death. 

The Doctor takes his hint from hence, 

T' apologize his late offence : 

" Madam, the mighty power of use 

Now strangely pleads in my excuse ; 

If you unused have scarcely strength 

To gain this walk's untoward length ; 

If, frightened at a scene so rude, 

Through long disuse of solitude ; 

If, long confined to fires and screens, 

You dread the waving of these greens ; 

If you, who long have breathed the fumes 

Of city fogs and crowded rooms, 

Do now solicitously shun 

The cooler air and dazzling sun ; 

If his majestic eye you flee, 

Learn hence t' excuse and pity me. 

Consider what it. is to bear 

The powder'd courtier's witty sneer ; 

To see th' important man of dress 

Scoffing my college awkwardness ; 

To be the strutting cornet's sport, 

To run the gauntlet of the court, 

Winning my way by slow approaches, 

Through crowds of coxcombs and of coacl 

From the first fierce cockaded sentry, 

Quite through the tribe of waiting gentry 

To pass so many crowded stages, 

And stand the staring of your pages ; 
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And after all, to crown my spleen, 
Be told — ' You are not to be seen :* 
Or, if you are, be forced to bear 
The awe of your majestic air. 
And can I then be faulty found, 
In dreading this vexatious round ? 
Can it be strange, if I eschew 
A scene so glorious and so new ? 
Or is he criminal that flies 
The living lustre of your eyes ?" 



THE BIRTH OF MANLY VIRTUE. 
INSCRIBED TO LORD CARTERET. 
1724. 

Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpora Virtus. Viro. 

Once on a time, a righteous sage, 
Grieved with the vices of the age, 
Applied to Jove with fervent prayer — 
" O Jove, if Virtue be so fair 
As it was deem'd in former days, 
By Plato and by Socrates, 
Whose beauties mortal eyes escape, 
Only for want of outward shape ; 
Make then its real excellence, 
For once, the theme of human sense ; 
So shall the eye, by form confined, 
Direct and fix the wandering mind, 
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And long-deluded mortals see, 

With rapture, what they used to flee !" 

Jove grants the prayer, gives Virtue birth, 
And bids him bless and mend the earth. 
Behold him blooming fresh and fair, 
Now made — ye gods— a son and heir ; 
An heir : and, stranger yet to hear, 
An heir, an orphan of a peer ; 1 
But prodigies are wrought to prove 
Nothing impossible to Jove. 

Virtue was for this sex design'd, 
In mild reproof to womankind ; 
In manly form to let them see 
The loveliness of modesty, 
The thousand decencies that shone 
With lessen'd lustre in their own; 
Which few had learn'd enough to prize. 
And some thought modish to despise. 

To make his merit more discern d, 
He goes to school — he reads — is learn'd ; 
Raised high above his birth, by knowledge, 
He shines distinguished in a college ; 
Resolved nor honour, nor estate, 
Himself alone should make him great, 
Here soon for every art renown'd, 
His influence is diffused around ; 

1 George, the first Lord Carteret, father of the Lon 
Lieutenant, died when his son was between four and fiv 
years of age.~ r Scott, . 
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The inferior youth to learning led, 
Less to be famed than to be fed. 
Behold the glory he has won, 
And blush to see themselves outdone ; 
And now, inflamed with rival rage, 
In scientific strife engage, 
Engage ; and, in the glorious strife 
The arts new kindle into life. 

Here would our hero ever dwell, 
Fix'd in a lonely learned cell : 
Contented to be truly great, 
In Virtue's best beloved retreat ; 
Contented he — but Fate ordains, 
He now shall shine in nobler scenes,* 
Raised high, like some celestial fire, 
To shine the more, still rising higher ; 
Completely form'd in every part, 
To- win the soul, and glad the heart. 
The powerful voice, the graceful mien, 
Lovely alike, or heard, or seen ; 
The outward form and inward vie, 
His soul bright beaming from his eye, 
Ennobling every act and air, 
With just, and generous, and sincere. 

Accomplished thus, his next resort 
Is to the council and the court, 
Where Virtue is in least repute, 
And interest the one pursuit ; 
Where right and wrong are bought and sold, 
Bartered for beauty, and for gold ; 
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Here Manly Virtue, even here, 
Pleased in the person of a peer, 
A peer ; a scarcely bearded youth, 
Who talk'd of justice and of truth, 
Of innocence the surest guard, 
Tales here forgot, or yet unheard ; 
That he alone deserved esteem, 
Who was the man he wish'd to seem ; 
Call'd it unmanly and unwise, 
To lurk behind a mean disguise ; 
(Give fraudful Vice the mask and screen, 
Tis Virtue's interest to be seen ;) 
Call'd want of shame a want of sense, 
And found, in blushes, eloquence. 

Thus acting what he taught so well, 
He drew dumb merit from her cell, 
Led with amazing art along 
The bashful dame, and loosed her tongue ; 
And, while he made her value known, 
Yet more display 'd and raised his own. 

Thus young, thus proof to all temptations, 
He rises to the highest stations ; 
For where high honour is the prize, 
True Virtue has a right to rise : 
Let courtly slaves low bend the knee 
To Wealth and Vice in high degree : 
Exalted Worth disdains to owe 
Its grandeur to its greatest foe. 

Now raised on high, see Virtue shows 
The godlike ends for which he rose ; 
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For him, let proud Ambition know 
The height of glory here below, 
Grandeur, by goodness made complete ! 
To bless, is truly to be great ! 
He taught how men to honour rise, 
Like gilded vapours to the skies, 
Which, howsoever they display 
Their glory from the god of day, 
Their noblest use is to abate 
His dangerous excess of heat, 
To shield the infant fruits and flowers, 
And bless the earth with genial showers. 

Now change the scene ; a nobler care 
Demands him in a higher sphere : 1 
Distress of nations calls him hence, 
Permitted so by Providence ; 
For models, made to mend our kind, 
To no one clime should be confined ; 
And Manly Virtue, like the sun, 
His course of glorious toils should run : 
Alike diffusing in his flight 
Congenial joy, and life, and light. 
Pale Envy sickens, Error flies, 
And Discord in his presence dies ; 
Oppression hides with guilty dread, 
And Merit rears her drooping head ; 
The arts revive, the valleys sing, 
And winter softens into spring : 

1 Lord Carteret had the honour of mediating peace for 
Sweden, with Denmark, and with the Czar.— if. 
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The wondering world, where'er he moves r 
With new delight looks up, and loves ; 
One sex consenting to admire, 
Nor less the other to desire ; 
While he, though seated on a throne, 
Confines his love to one alone ; 
The rest condemned with rival voice 
Repining, do applaud his choice. 

Fame now reports, the Western isle 
Is made his mansion for a while, 
Whose anxious natives, night and day, 
(Happy beneath his righteous sway,) 
Weary the gods with ceaseless prayer, 
To bless him, and to keep him there ; 
And claim it as a debt from Fate, 
Too lately found, to lose him late. 



ON PADDY'S CHARACTER OF THE 
INTELLIGENCER. 1 1729. 

As a thorn bush, or oaken bough, 
Stuck in an Irish cabin's brow, 
Above the door, at country fair, 
Betokens entertainment there ; 

1 Dr. Sheridan was publisher of the " Intellig* 
weekly paper, written principally by himself; 
Swift occasionally supplied him with a letter, 
lany, piqued at the approbation those papers rec 
tacked them violently, both in conversation and 
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So bays on poets' brows have been 
Set, for a sign of wit within. 
And as ill neighbours in the night 
Pull down an alehouse bush for spite ; 
The laurel so, by poets worn, 
Is by the teeth of Envy torn ; 
Envy, a canker-worm, which tears 
Those sacred leaves that lightning spares. 

And now, t'exemplify this moral : 
Tom having earn'd a twig of laurel, 
(Which, measured on his head, was found 
Not long enough to reach half round, 
But, like a girl's cockade, was tied, 
A trophy, on his temple-side,) 
Paddy repined to see him wear 
This badge of honour in his hair ; 
And, thinking this cockade of wit 
Would his own temples better fit, 
Forming his Muse by Smedley's model, 
Lets drive at Tom's devoted noddle, 
Pelts him by turns with verse and prose, 
Hums like a hornet at his nose. 
At length presumes to vent his satire on 
The Dean, Tom's honour d friend and patron. 

bat unfortunately stumbled on some of the numbers which 
the Dean had written, and all the world admired, which 
gave rise to these verses. — H. 

This is one of the little satirical effusions from which the 
Dean's intimates were never insured. It is retained in 
this place on account of the frequent mention of Delany in 
the subsequent poems. — Scott, 

VOL. II. L 
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The eagle in the tale, ye know, 
Teazed by a buzzing wasp below, 
Took wing to Jove, and hoped to rest 
Securely in the thunderer's breast : 
In vain ; even there, to spoil his nod, 
The spiteful insect stung the god. 



AN EPISTLE 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN LORD CARTERET. 
BY DR. DELANY. 1729. 1 

Credis ob hoc, me, Pastor, opes fortasse rogare, 
Propter quod, vulgus, crassaque turba rogat. 

Mart. Epig. Lib. iz. 

Thou wise and learned ruler of our isle, 
Whose guardian care can all her griefs beguile ; 
When next your generous soul shall condescend 
T' instruct or entertain your humble friend ; 

1 Del any, by the patronage of Carteret, and probabl; 
through the intercession of Swift, had obtained a sma 
living in the north of Ireland, worth about one hundrc 
pounds a-year, with the chancellorship of Christ-Churc 
and a prebend's stall in St. Patrick's, neither of whi 
exceeded the same annual amount. Ye a clamour * 
raised among the Whigs, on account of the multiplicat 
of his preferments ; and a charge was founded against 
Lord- Lieutenant, of extravagant favour to a Tory div 
which Swift judged worthy of an admirable ironical co 
tation, in his Vindication of Lord Carteret. It app 
from the following verses, that Delany was far from 1 
of the same opinion with those who thought he ws 
amply provided for. — Scott. • 
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Whether, retiring from your weighty charge, 
On some high theme you learnedly enlarge ; 
Of all the ways of wisdom reason well, 
How Richelieu rose, and how Sejanus fell : 
Or, when your brow less thoughtfully unbends, 
Circled with Swift and some delighted friends ; 
When, mixing mirth and wisdom with your wine, 
Like that your wit shall flow, your genius shine : 
Nor with less praise the conversation guide, 
Than in the public councils you decide : 
Or when the Dean, long privileged to rail, 
Asserts his friend with more impetuous zeal ; 
You hear (whilst I sit by abash'd and mute) 
With soft concessions shortening the dispute ; 
Then close with kind inquiries of my state, 
" How are your tithes, and have they rose of late ? 
Why, Christ-Church is a pTetty situation, 
There are not many better in the nation ! 
This, with your other things, must yield you clear 
Some six — at least five hundred pounds a-year." 

Suppose, at such a time, I took the freedom 
To speak these truths as plainly as you read 'em ; 
You shall rejoin, my lord, when I've replied, 
And, if you please, my lady shall decide. 

" My lord, I'm satisfied you meant me well, 
And that I'm thankful, all the world can tell ; 
But you'll forgive me, if I own the event 
Is short, is very short, of your intent : 
At least, I feel some ills unfelt before, 
My income less, and my expenses more." 
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" How, doctor ! double vicar ! double rector ! 
A dignitary ! with a city lecture ! 
What glebes— what dues — what tithes— what 

fines — what rent ! 
Why, doctor ! — will you never be content ?" 
" Would my good Lord but cast up the account, 
And see to what my revenues amount ; ! 
My titles ample ; but my gain so small. 
That one good vicarage is worth tbem all : 
And very wretched, sure, is he that's double 
In nothing but his titles and his trouble. 
Add to this crying grievance, if you please, 
My horses founder'd on Fermanah ways ; 
Ways of well-polish'd and well-pointed stone, 
Where, every step endangers every bone ; 
And, more to raise your pity and your wonder, 
Two churches — twelve Hibernian miles asunder : 
With complicated cures, I labour hard in, 
Beside whole summers absent from — my garden \ 
But that the world would think I play 'd the fool. 
I'd change with Charley Grattan for his school. 9 
What fine cascades, what vistoes, might I make 
Fixt in the centre of th' Iernian lake ! 
There might I sail delighted, smooth and safe, 
Beneath the conduct of my good Sir Ralph :* 

1 Which calculation, according to Dr. Swift, in his ' 
dication of Lord Carteret, scarcely exceeded £300. a 
—Scott. 

3 A free school at Inniskillen, founded by En 
Smith, Esq.— Scott. 
3 Sir Ralph Gore, who &ad a villa in the lake of Err 
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There's not a better steerer in the realm ; 

I hope, my lord, you'll call him to the helm." — 

" Doctor — a glorious scheme to ease your grief! 
When cures are cross, a school's a sure relief. 
You cannot fail of being happy there, 
The lake will be the Lethe of your care : 
The scheme is for your honour and your ease : 
And, doctor, I'll promote it when you please. 
Meanwhile, allowing things below your merit, 
Yet, doctor, you've a philosophic spirit ; 
Your wants are few, and, like your income, small, 
And you've enough to gratify them all : 
You've trees, and fruits, and roots, enough in store : 
And what would a philosopher have more ? 
You cannot wish for coaches, kitchens, cooks — " 

" My lord, I've not enough to buy me books — 
Or pray, suppose my wants were all supplied, 
Are there no wants I should regard beside ? 
Whose breast is so unmann'd, as not to grieve, 
Compass'd with miseries he can't relieve ? 
Who can be happy— who should wish to live, 
And want the godlike happiness to give ? 
That I'm a judge of this, you must allow : 
I had it once — and I'm debarr'd it now. 
Ask your own heart, my lord ; if this be true, 
Then how unblest am I ! how blest are you V 

" Tis true — but, doctor, let us wave all that — 
Say, if you had your wish, what you'd be at V 

" Excuse me, good my lord— I won't be sounded, 
Nor shall your favour by my wants be bounded. 
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My lord, I challenge nothing as my due, 
Nor is it fit I should prescribe to you. 
Yet this might Symmachus himself avow, 
(Whose rigid rules 1 are antiquated now) — 
My lord ; I'd wish to pay the debts I owe — 
I'd wish besides— to build and to bestow." 



AN EPISTLE UPON AN EPISTLE, 

FROM A CERTAIN DOCTOR TO A CERTAIN GREAT LORI 
BEING A CHRISTMAS-BOX FOR DR. DELANY. 

As Jove will not attend on less, 
When things of more importance press : 
You can't, grave sir, believe it hard, 
That you, a low Hibernian bard, 
Should cool your heels a while, and wait 
Unanswered at your patron's gate ; 
And would my lord vouchsafe to grant 
This one poor humble boon I want, 
Free leave to play his secretary, 
As Falstaff acted old king Harry ; 
Fd tell of yours in rhyme and print, 
Folks shrug, and pry, ' 6 There's nothing in 1 
And, after several readings over, 
It shines most in the marble cover. 



1 Symmachus, Bishop of Rome, 499, made a deer* 
no man should solicit for ecclesiastical preferment 
the death of the incumbent, — if. 
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How could so fine a taste dispense 
With mean degrees of wit and sense? 
Nor will my lord so far beguile 
The wise and learned of our isle ; 
To make it pass upon the nation, 
By dint of his sole approbation. 
The task is arduous, patrons find, 
To warp the sense of all mankind : 
Who think your Muse must first aspire, 
Ere he advance the doctor higher. 

YouVe cause to say he meant you well: 
That you are thankful, who can tell ? 
For still you're short (which grieves your spirit) 
Of his intent; you mean your merit. 

Ah ! quanto rectius, tu adepte, 
Qui nil moliris tarn inepte? 
Smedley, 1 thou Jonathan of Clogher, 
" When thou thy humble lay dost oflFer 
To Grafton's grace, with grateful heart, 
Thy thanks and verse devoid of art : 
Content with what his bounty gave, 
No larger income dost thou crave." 

But you must have cascades, and all 
I erne's lake, for your canal, 
Your vistoes, barges, and (a pox on 
All pride !) our speaker for your coxon :* 

1 See the Petition to the Duke of Grafton. — N. 

3 Alluding to Dr. Delany's ambitious choice of fixing in 
the island of the Lake of Erin, where Sir Ralph Gore had 
a villa. — Scott, 
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It's pity that he can't bestow you 
Twelve commoners in caps to row you. 
Thus Edgar proud, in days of yore, 
Held monarchs labouring at the oar ; 
And, as he pass'd, so swell'd the Dee, 
Enraged, as Era would do at thee. 

How different is this from Smedley ! 
(His name: is up, he may in bed lie) 
" Who only asks some pretty cure, 
In wholesome soil and ether pure : 
The garden stored with artless flowers, 
In either angle shady bowers : 
No gay parterre with costly green 
Must in the ambient hedge be seen ; 
But Nature freely takes her course, 
Nor fears from him ungrateful force : 
No shears to check her sprouting vigour, 
Or shape the yews to antic figure." 

But you, forsooth, your all must squand 
On that poor spot, call'd Dell-ville, yondei 
And when you've been at vast expenses 
In whims, parterres, canals, and fences, 
Your assets fail, and cash is wanting ; 
Nor farther buildings, farther planting : 
No wonder, when you raise and level, 
Think this wall low, and that wall bevel. 
Here a convenient box you found, 
Which you demolish'd to the ground : 
Then built, then took up with your arbour. 
And set the house to Rupert Barber. 
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You sprang an arch which, in a scurvy 
Humour, you tumbled topsy-turvy. 
You change a circle to a square, 
Then to a circle as you were : 
Who can imagine whence the fund is, 
That you quadrata change rotundis ? 

To Fame a temple you erect, 
A Flora does the dome protect ; 
Mounts, walks, on high ; and in a hollow 
You place the Muses and Apollo ; 
There shining 'midst his train, to grace 
Your whimsical poetic place. 

These stories were of old design'd 
As fables : but you have refined 
The poets mythologic dreams, 
To real Muses, gods, and streams. 
Who would not swear, when you contrive th 
That you're Don Quixote redivivus ? 
Beneath, a dry canal there lies, 
Which only Winter's rain supplies. 
O ! couldst thou, by some magic spell, 
Hither convey St. Patrick's well I 1 
Here may it reassume its stream, 
And take a greater Patrick's name ! 

If your expenses rise so high ; 
What income can your wants supply ? 
Yet still you fancy you inherit 
A fund of such superior merit, 

1 Which had suddenly dried up.— Scott. 
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That you can't fail of more provision, 

All by my lady's kind decision. 

For, the more livings you can fish up, 

You think you'll sooner be a bishop ; 

That could not be my lord's intent, 

Nor can it answer the event. 

Most think what has been heap'd on you . 

To other sort of folk was due : 

Rewards too great for your flim-flams, 

Epistles, riddles, epigrams. 

Though now your depth must not be sounded, 
The time was, when you'd have compounded 
For less than Charley Grattan's school ! 
Five hundred pound a-year's no fool ! 
Take this advice then from your friend, 
To your ambition put an end, 
Be frugal, Pat : pay what you owe, 
Before you build and you bestow. 
Be modest, nor address your betters 
With begging, vain, familiar letters. 

A passage may be found, 1 I've heard, 
In some old Greek or Latian bard, 1 
Which says, " Would crows in silence eat 
Their offals, or their better meat, 
Their generous feeders not provoking 
By loud and inharmonious croaking, 
They might, unhurt by Envy's claws, 
Live on, and stuff to boot their maws." 



1 Hon Lib. I. Ep. xvii. 



A LIBEL 



ON THE REVEREND DR. DELAN Y, AND HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY JOHN LORD CARTERET, 1729. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Choose for companions t$te-d-tite ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to sit whene'er you will ; 
Then boasting tell us where you dined, 
And how his lordship was so kind ; 
How many pleasant things he spoke ; 
And how you laugh'd at every joke : 
Swear he's a most facetious man ; 
That you and he are cup and can ; 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite mistake preferment's road. 

Suppose my lord and you alone ; 
Hint the least interest of your own, 
His visage drops, he knits his brow, 
He cannot talk of business now : 
Or, mention. but a vacant post, 
He'll turn it off with " Name your toast 
Nor could the nicest artist paint 
A countenance with more constraint. 

For, as their appetites to quench, 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 
So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind; \ 



\ 
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Who proper objects must provide 
To gratify their lust of pride, 
When, wearied with intrigues of state, 
They find an idle hour to prate. 
Then, shall you dare to ask a place, 
You forfeit all your patron's grace, 
And disappoint the sole design, 
For which he summoned you to dine. 

Thus Congreve spent in writing plays, 
And one poor office, half his days : 
While Montague, who claiin'd the station 
To be Maecenas of the nation, 
For poets open table kept, 
But ne'er consider'd where they slept : 
Himself as rich as fifty Jews, 
Was easy, though they wanted shoes ; 
And crazy Congreve scarce could spare 
A shilling to discharge his chair : 
Till prudence taught him to appeal 
From Paean's fire to party zeal ; 
Not owing to his happy vein 
The fortunes' of his later scene, 
Took proper principles to thrive : 
And so might every dunce alive. 1 

1 This picture is unfair and overcharged ; for t 
of Government, Congreve had several good p 
ferred on him, and, ,in the latter part of his da; 
an affluent fortune ; but it was when he had 
authorship, and chose to be considered as a pri 
man, as he told Voltaire. — if. 
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Thus Steele, who own'd what others writ, 
And flourished by imputed wit, 
From perils of a hundred jails, 
Withdrew to starve, and die in Wales. 

Thus Gay, the hare with many friends, 
Twice seven long years the court attends : 
Who, under tales conveying truth, 
To virtue form'd a princely youth : l 
Who paid his courtship with the crowd, 
As far as modest pride allow'd ; 
Rejects a servile usher's place, 
And leaves St. James's in disgrace. 

Thus Addison, by lords carest, 
Was left in foreign lands distrest ; 
Forgot at home, became for hire 
A travelling tutor to a squire : 
But wisely left the Muses' hill, 
To business shaped the poet's quill, 
Let all his barren laurels fade, 
Took up himself the courtier's trade, 
And, grown a minister of state, 
Saw poets at his levee wait. 

Hail, happy Pope ! whose generous mind 
Detesting all the statesman kind, 
Contemning courts, at courts unseen, 
Refused the visits of a queen. 
A soul with every virtue fraught, 
By sages, priests, or poets taught ; 

1 William Duke of Cumberland, son to George II. — H. 
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Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells ; 
A genius for all stations fit, 
Whose meanest talent is his wit : 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a rascal statesman's spittle : 
Appealing to the nation's taste, 
Above the reach of want is placed : 
By Homer dead was taught to thrive, 
Which Homer never could alive ; 
And sits aloft on Pindus' head, 
Despising slaves that cringe for bread. 

True politicians only pay 
For solid work, but not for play : 
Nor ever choose to work with tools 
Forged up in colleges and schools, 
Consider how much more is due 
To all their journeymen than you : 
At table you can Horace quote ; 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote : 
You show your skill in Grecian story ; 
But they can manage Whig and Tory ; 
You, as a critic, are so curious 
To find a verse in Virgil spurious ; 
But they can smoke the deep designs, 
When Bolingbroke with Pultehey dines. 

Besides, your patron may upbraid ye, 
That you have got a place already ; 
An office for your talents fit, 
To flatter, carve, arid show your Wit ; 
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To snuff the lights and stir the fire, 
And get a dinner for your hire. 
What claim have you to place or pension ? 
He overpays in condescension. 

But, reverend doctor, you we know 
Could never condescend so low ; 
The viceroy, whom you now attend, 
Would, if he durst, be more your friend ; 
Nor will in you those gifts despise, 
By which himself was taught to rise : 
When he has virtue to retire, 
He'll grieve he did not raise you higher, 
And place you in a better station, 
Although it might have pleased the nation. 

This may be true — submitting still 
To Walpole's more than royal will ; 
And what condition can be worse ? 
He comes to drain a beggar's purse ; 
He comes to tie our chains on faster, 
And show us England is our master : 
Caressing knaves, and dunces wooing, 
To make them work their own undoing. 
What has he else to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but scraps ? 
The offals of a church distrest ; 
A hungry vicarage at best ; 
Or some remote inferior post, 
With forty pounds a-year at most ? 

But here again you interpose — 
Your favourite lord is none of those 
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Who owe their virtues to their stations, 
And characters to dedications : 
For, keep him in, or turn him out, 
His learning 1 none will call in doubt ; 
His learning, though a poet said it 
Before a play, would lose no credit ; 
Nor Pope would dare deny him wit, 
Although to praise it Philips writ. 
I own he hates an action base, 
His virtues battling with his place : 
Nor wants a nice discerning spirit 
Betwixt a true and spurious merit ; 
Can sometimes drop a voter's claim, 
And give up party to his fame. 
I do the most that friendship can ; 
I hate the viceroy, loye the man. 

But you, who, till your fortune's made, 
Must be a sweetener by your trade, 
Should swear he never meant us ill ; 
We suffer sore against his will ; 
That, if we could but see his heart, 
He would have chose a milder part : 
We rather should lament his case, 
Who must obey, or lose his place. 

Since this reflection slipt your pen, 
Insert it when you write again ; 
And, to illustrate it, produce 
This simile for his excuse : 

" So, to destroy a guilty land 
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An 1 angel sent by Heaven's command, 
While he obeys Almighty will, 
Perhaps may feel compassion still ; 
And wish the task had been assign'd 
To spirits of less gentle kind." 

But I, in politics grown old, 
Whose thoughts are of a different mould, 
Who from my soul sincerely hate 
Both kings and ministers of state ; 
Who look on courts with stricter eyes 
To see the seeds of vice arise ; 
Can lend you an allusion fitter, 
Though Battering knaves may call it bitter ; 
Which, if you durst but give it place, 
Would show you many a statesman's face : 
Fresh from the tripod of Apollo, 
I had it in the words that follow : 
Take notice to avoid offence, 
I here except his excellence : 

" So, to effect his monarch's ends, 
From hell a viceroy devil ascends ; 
His budget with corruptions cramm'd, 
The contributions of the damn'd ; 
Which with unsparing hand he strews 
Through courts and senates as he goes ; 
And then at Beelzebub's black hall, 
Complains his budget was too small." 

1 " So when an angel by divine command/' &c. 

Addison's Campaign. 
VOL. II. M 
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Your simile may better shine 
In verse, but there is truth in mine. 
For no imaginable things 
Can differ more than gods and kings : 
And statesmen, by ten thousand odds, 
Are angels just as kings are gods. 



TO DR. DELANY, 
ON THE LIBELS WRITTEN AGAINST HIM. 1729. 

Tanti tibi non sit opaci 

Omnia arena Tagi. — Juv. 

As some raw youth in country bred, 
To arms by thirst of honour led, 
When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ears, 
Will duck his head aside, will start, 
And feel a trembling at his heart, 
Till 'scaping oft without a wound 
Lessens the terror of the sound; 
Fly bullets now as thick as hops, 
He runs into a cannon's chops. 
An author thus, who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and shame ; 
When first in print you see him dread 
Each pop-gun levelFd at his head : 
The lead yon critic's quill contains, 
Is destined to beat out his brains : 
As if he heard loud thunders roll. 
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Cries, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 

Concluding that another shot 

Will strike him dead upon the spot. 

But, when with squibbing, flashing, popping, 

He cannot see one creature dropping ; 

That, missing fire, or missing aim, 

His life is safe, I mean his fame ; 

The danger past, takes heart of grace, 

And looks a critic in the face. 

Though splendour gives the fairest mark 
To poison'd arrows in the dark, 
Yet, in yourself when smooth and round, 
They glance aside without a wound. 

Tis said, the gods tried all their art, 
How pain they might from pleasure part : 
But little could their strength avail ; 
Both still are fastened by the tail ; 
Thus fame and censure with a tether 
By fate are always link'd together. 

Why will you aim to be preferrd 
In wit before the common herd ; 
And yet grow mortified and vex'd, 
To pay the penalty annex'd? 

'Tis eminence makes envy rise ; 
Afc fairest fruits attract the flies. 
Should stupid libels grieve your mind, 
You soon a remedy may find ; 
Lie down obscure like other folks 
Below the lash of snarlers' jokes. 
Their faction is five hundred odds ; 
For every coxcomb lends them rods, 

I 
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And sneers as learnedly as they, 
Like females o'er their morning tea. 

You say the Muse will not contain, 
And write you must, or break a vein. 
Then, if you find the terms too hard, 
No longer my advice regard : 
But raise your fancy on the wing; 
The Irish senate's praises sing ; 
How jealous of the nation's freedom, 
And for corruptions how they weed 'em ; 
How each the public good pursues, 
How far their hearts from private views ; 
Make all true patriots, up to shoe-boys, 
Huzza their brethren at the Blue-boys ; l 
Thus grown a member of the club, 
No longer dread the rage of Grub. * 

How oft am I for rhyme to seek ! 
To dress a thought I toil a week : 
And then how thankful to the town, 
If all my pains will earn a crown ! 
While every critic can devour 
My work and me in half an hour. 
Would men of genius cease to write, 
The rogues must die for want and spite ; 
Must die for want of food and raiment, 
If scandal did not find them payment. 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A satire, and the gentry buy ! 

1 The Irish Parliament sat at the Blue-Boys Hospital, 
while the new Parliament-house was fitting up.— F. 
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While my hard-labour d poem pines 
Unsold upon the printer's lines. 

A genius in the reverend gown 
Must ever keep its owner down ; 
Tig an unnatural conjunction, 
And spoils the credit of the function. 
Round all your brethren cast your eyes, 
Point out the surest men to rise ; 
That club of candidates in black, 
The least deserving of the pack, 
Aspiring, factious, fierce, and loud, 
With grace and learning unendowed, 
Can turn their hands to every job, 
The fittest tools to work for Bob ; l 
Will sooner coin a thousand lies, 
Than suffer men of parts to rise ; 
They crowd about preferment's gate, 
And press you down with all their weight ; 
For as of old mathematicians 
Were by the vulgar thought magicians ; 
So academic dull ale-drinkers 
Pronounce all men of wit free-thinkers. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Disdains to serve ignoble ends. * 
Observe what loads of stupid rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted times ; 
What pamphlets in a court's defence 
Show reason, grammar, truth, or sense ? 



1 Sir Robert Walpole.— H. 
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For though the Muse delights in fiction r 

She ne'er inspires against conviction. 

Then keep your virtue still unmixt, 

And let not faction come betwixt : 

By party-steps no grandeur climb at, 

Though it would make you England's primate 

First learn the science to be dull, 

You then may soon your conscience lull ; 

If not, however seated high, 

Your genius in your face will fly. 

When Jove was from his teeming head 
Of Wit's fair goddess brought to-bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in 
For after-birth a sooterkin ; 
Which, as the nurse pursued to kill, 
Attain' d by flight the Muses' hill,. 
There in the soil began to root, 
And litter'd at Parnassus' foot. 
From hence the critic vermin sprung, 
With harpy claws and poisonous tongue: 
Who fatten on poetic scraps, 
Too cunning to be caught in traps. 
Dame Nature, as the learned show,. 
Provides each animal its foe : 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geese-, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus Envy pleads a natural claim 
To persecute the Muse's fame; 
On poets in all times abusive,. 
From Homer down to Pope inclusive* 
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Yet what avails it to complain ? 
You try to take revenge in vain. 
A rat your utmost rage defies, 
That safe behind the wainscot lies. 
Say, did you ever know by sight 
In cheese an individual mite ! 
Show me the same numeric flea, 
That bit your neck but yesterday : 
You then may boldly go in quest 
To find the Grub Street poet's nest; 
What spunging-house, in dread of jail, 
Receives them, while they wait for bail ; 
What alley they are nestled in, 
To flourish o'er a cup of gin ; 
Find the last garret where they lay, 
Or cellar where they starve to-day. 
Suppose you have them all trepann'd, 
With each a libel in his hand, 
What punishment would you inflict ? 
Or call them rogues, or get them kickt ? 
These they have often tried before ; 
You but oblige them so much more : 
Themselves would be -the first to tell, 
To make their trash the better sell. 

You have been libelTd — Let us know, 
What fool officious told you so ? 
Will you regard the hawker's cries, 
Who in his titles always lies ? 
Whatever the noisy scoundrel says, 
It might be something in your praise; 
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And praise bestow'd in Grub Street rhymes, 

Would vex one more a thousand times. * 

Till critics blame, and judges praise, 

The poet cannot claim his bays. 

On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric. 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 

Be that my motto, and my fate. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A BIRTH-DAY 
SONG. 1729. 

To form a just and finished piece, 
Take twenty gods of Rome or Greece, 
Whose godships are in chief request, 
And fit your present subject best ; 
And, should it be your hero's case, 
To have both male and female race, 
Your business must be to provide 
A score of goddesses beside. 

Some call their monarchs sons of Saturn, 
For which they bring a modern pattern ; 
Because they might have heard of one, 1 
Who often long'd to eat his son ; 
But this I think will not go down, 
For here the father kept his crown. 

1 Alluding to the disputes between George I., and his 
son, while the latter was Prince of Wales. — Scott. 
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Why, then, appoint him son of Jove, 
Who met his mother in a grove ; 
To this we freely shall consent, 
Well knowing what the poets meant ; 
And in their sense, 'twixt me and you, 
It may be literally true. 1 

Next, as the laws of verse require, 
He must he greater than his sire ; 
For Jove, as every schoolboy knows, 
Was able Saturn to depose ; 
And sure no Christian poet breathing 
Would be more scrupulous than a Heathen ; 
Or, if to blasphemy it tends, 
That's but a trifle among friends. 

Your hero now another Mars is, 
Makes mighty armies turn their a — s : 
Behold his glittering falchion mow 
Whole squadrons at a single blow ; 
While Victory, with wings outspread, 
Flies, like an eagle, o'er his head ; 
His milk-white steed upon its haunches, 
Or pawing into dead men's paunches ; 
As Overton has drawn his sire, 
Still seen o'er many an alehouse Are. 
Then from his arm hoarse thunder rolls, 
As loud as fifty mustard bowls ; 
For thunder still his arm supplies, 

1 The Electress Sophia, mother of George IT. was sup- 
posed to have had an intrigue with Count Konigsmark. — 
Scott. 
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And lightning always in his eyes. 
They both are cheap enough in conscience, 
And serve to echo rattling nonsense. 
The rumbling words march fierce along, 
Made trebly dreadful in your song. 

Sweet poet, hired for birth-day rhymes, 
To sing of wars, choose peaceful times. 
What though, for fifteen years and more, 
Janus has lock'd his temple-door ; 
Though not a coffeehouse we read in 
Has mention'd arms on this side Sweden ; 
Nor London Journals, nor the Postmen, 
Though fond of warlike lies as most men ; 
Thou still with battles stuff thy head full : 
For, must thy hero not be dreadful ? 
Dismissing Mars, it next must follow 
Your conqueror is become Apollo : 
That he's Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Maecenas ; 
But that he struts, and that he squints, 
You'd know him by Apollo's prints. 
Old Phoebus is but half as bright, 
For yours can shine both day and night. 
The first, perhaps, may once an age 
Inspire you with poetic rage ; 
Your Phoebus Royal, every day, 
Not only can inspire, but pay. 

Then make this new Apollo sit 
Sole patron, judge, and god of wit. 
" How from his altitude he stoops 
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To raise up Virtue when she droops ; 

On Learning how his bounty flows, 

And with what justice he bestows ; 

Fair Isis, and ye banks of Cam ! 

Be witness if I tell a flam, 

What prodigies in arts we drain, 

From both your streams, in George's reign, 

As from the flowery bed of Nile" — 

But here's enough to show your style. 

Broad innuendoes, such as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miss : 

For, when you bring your song in print, 

He'll get it read, and take the hint ; 

(It must be read before 'tis warbled, 

The paper gilt and cover marbled.) 

And will be so much more your debtor, 

Because he never knew a letter. 

And, as he hears his wit and sense 

(To which he never made pretence) 

Set out in hyperbolic strains, 

A guinea shall reward your pains ; 

For patrons never pay so well, 

As when they scarce have learn'd to spell. 

Next call him Neptune : with his trident 

He rules the sea : you see him ride in't ; 

And, if provoked, he soundly firks his 

Rebellious waves with rods, like Xerxes. 

He would have seized the Spanish plate, 

Had not the fleet gone out too late ; 

And in their very ports besiege them, 
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But that he would not disoblige them ; 
And make the rascals pay him dearly 
For those affronts they give him yearly. 

Tis not denied, that, when we write, 
Our ink is black, our paper white : 
And, when we scrawl our paper o'er, 
We blacken what was white before : 
I think this practice only fit 
For dealers in satiric wit. 
But you some white-lead ink must get, 
And write on paper black as jet ; 
Your interest lies to learn the knack 
Of whitening what before was black. 

Thus your encomium, to be strong, 
Must be applied directly wrong. 
A tyrant for his mercy praise, 
And crown a royal dunce with bays : 
A squinting monkey load with charms, 
And paint a coward fierce in arms. 
Is he to avarice inclined ? 
Extol him for his generous mind : 
And, when we starve for want of corn, 
Come out with Amalthea's horn : 
For all experience this evinces 
The only art of pleasing princes : 
For princes' love you should descant 
On virtues which they know they want. 
One compliment I had forgot, 
But songsters must omit it not ; 
I freely grant the thought is old : 
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Why, then, your hero must be told, 
In him such virtues lie inherent, 
To qualify him God's vicegerent ; 
That with no title to inherit, 
He must have been a king by merit. 
Yet, be the fancy old or new, 
Tis partly false, and partly true : 
And, take it right, it means no more 
Than George and William claim'd before. 

Should some obscure inferior fellow, 
Like Julius, or the youth of Pella, 
When all your list of Gods is out, 
Presume to show his mortal snout, 
And as a Deity intrude, 
Because he had the world subdued ; 
O, let him not debase your thoughts, 
Or name him but to tell his faults. — 

Of Gods I only quote the best, 
But you may hook in all the rest. 

Now, birth-day bard, with joy proceed 
To praise your empress and her breed ; 
First of the first, to vouch your lies, 
Bring all the females of the skies ; 
The Graces, and their mistress, Venus, 
Must venture down to entertain us : 
With bended knees when they adore her, 
What dowdies they appear before her ! 
Nor shall we think you talk at random, 
For Venus might be her great-grandam : 
Six thousand years has lived the Goddess, 
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Your heroine hardly fifty odd is ; 
Besides, your songsters oft have shown 
That she has Graces of her own : 
Three Graces by Lucina brought her, 
Just three, and every Grace a daughter ; 
Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their snowy feet lay down : 
In royal robes, they come by dozens 
To court their English German cousins : 
Beside a pair of princely babies, 
That, five years hence, will both be Hebes. 

Now see her seated in her throne 
With genuine lustre, all her own : 
Poor Cynthia never shone so bright, 
Her splendour is but borrow'd light ; 
And only with her brother linkt 
Can shine, without him is extinct. 
But Carolina shines the clearer 
With neither spouse nor brother near her : 
And darts her beams o'er both our isles, 
Though George is gone a thousand miles. 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heavenly race ; 
And sees a son in every God, 
Unawed by Jove's all-shaking nod. 

Now sing his little highness Freddy 
Who struts like any king already : 
With so much beauty, show me any maid 
That could resist this charming Ganymede ! 
Where majesty with sweetness vies, 
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And, like his father, early wise. 
Then cut him out a world of work, 
To conquer Spain, and quell the Turk : 
Foretel his empire crown'd with bays, 
And golden times, and halcyon days ; 
And swear his line shall rule the nation 
For ever — till the conflagration. 

But, now it comes into my mind, 
We left a little duke behind ; 
A Cupid in his face and size, 
And only wants, to want his eyes. 
Make some provision for the younker, 
Find him a kingdom out to conquer : 
Prepare a fleet to waft him o'er, 
Make Gulliver his commodore ; 
Into whose pocket valiant Willy put, 
Will soon subdue the realm of Lilliput. 

A skilful critic justly blames 
Hard, tough, crank, guttural, harsh, stiff names. 
The sense can ne'er be too jejune, 
But smooth your words to fit the tune. 
Hanover may do well enough, 
But George and Brunswick are too rough ; 
Hesse- Darmstadt makes a rugged sound, 
And Guelp the strongest ear will wound. 
In vain are all attempts from Germany 
To find out proper words for harmony : 
And yet I must except the Rhine, 
Because it clinks to Caroline. 
Hail, queen of Britain, queen of rhymes ! 
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Be sung ten hundred thousand times ; 
Too happy were the poets' crew, 
If their own happiness they knew : 
Three syllables did never meet 
So soft, so sliding, and so sweet : 
Nine other tuneful words like that 
Would prove even Homer's numbers flat. 
Behold three beauteous vowels stand, 
With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand ; 
In concord here for ever fix'd, 
No jarring consonant betwixt. 

May Caroline continue long, 
For ever fair and young ! — in song. 
What though the royal carcass must, 
Squeezed in a coffin, turn to dust ? 
Those elements her name compose, 
Like atoms, are exempt from blows. 

Though Caroline may fill your gaps, 
Yet still you must consult your maps ; 
Find rivers with harmonious names, 
Sabrina, Medway, and the Thames, 
Britannia long will wear like steel, 
But Albion's cliffs are out at heel ; 
And Patience can endure no more 
To hear the Belgic lion roar. 
Give up the phrase of haughty Gaul, 
But proud Iberia soundly maul : 
Restore the ships by Philip taken, 
And make him crouch to save his bacon. 
Nassau, who got the name of Glorious, 
Because he never was victorious, 
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A hanger-on has always been ; 
For old acquaintance bring him in. 

To Walpole you might lend a line, 
But much I fear he's in decline ; 
And if you chance to come too late, 
When he goes out, you share his fate, 
And bear the new successor's frown ; 
Or, whom you once sang up, sing down. 
Reject with scorn that stupid notion, 
To praise your hero for devotion ; 
Nor entertain a thought so odd, 
That princes should believe in God ; 
But follow the securest rule, 
And turn it all to ridicule : 
Tis grown the choicest wit at court, 
And gives the maids of honour sport ; 
For, since they talk'd with Dr. Clarke, 
They now can venture in the dark : 
That sound divine the truth has spoke all, 
And pawn'd his word, Hell is not local. 
This will not give them half the trouble 
Of bargains sold, or meanings double. 

Supposing now your song is done, 
To Mynheer Handel next you run, 
Who artfully will pare and prune 
Your words to some Italian tune : 
Then print it in the largest letter, 
With capitals, the more the better. 
Present it boldly on your knee, 
And take a guinea for your fee. 

VOL. II. N 



THE PHEASANT AND THE LARK, 
A FABLE. BY DR. DELANY, 
1730. 

— Quis iniquae 
Tarn patiens urbis, tarn ferrous, ut teneat se? — Jut. 

In ancient times, as bards indite, 
(If clerks have conn'd the records right,) 
A peacock reign'd, whose glorious sway 
His subjects with delight obey : 
His tail was beauteous to behold, 
Replete with goodly eyes and gold ; 
Fair emblem of that monarch's guise, 
Whose train at once is rich and wise ; 
And princely ruled he many regions, 
And statesmen wise, and valiant legions. 

A pheasant lord, 1 above the rest, 
With every grace and talent blest, 
Was sent to sway, with all his skill, 
The sceptre of a neighbouring hill. 2 
No science was to him unknown, 
For all the arts were all his own : 
In all the living learned read, 
Though more delighted with the dead : 
For birds, if ancient tales say true, 
Had then their Popes and Homers too ; 
Could read and write in prose and verse, 



1 Lord Carteret, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland.— F. 

2 Ireland.— F. 
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And speak like ***, and build like Pearce. 1 

He knew their voices, and their wings, 

Who smoothest soars, who sweetest sings ; 

Who toils with ill-fledged pens to climb, 

And who attain'd the true sublime. 

Their merits he could well descry, 

He had so exquisite an eye ; 

And when that fail'd to show them clear, 

He had as exquisite an ear ; 

It chanced as on a day he stray'd 

Beneath an academic shade, 

He liked, amidst a thousand throats, 

The wildness of a Woodlark's* notes, 

And search 'd, and spied, and seized his game, 

And took him home, and made him tame ; 

Found him on trial true and able, 

So cheer'd and fed him at his table. 

Here some shrewd critic finds I'm caught, 
And cries out, " Better fed than taught" — 
Then jests on game and tame, and reads, 
And jests, and so my tale proceeds. 

Long had he studied in the wood, 
Conversing with the wise and good : 
His soul with harmony inspired, 
With love of truth and virtue fired : 
His brethren's good and Maker's praise 
Were all the study of his lays ; 

1 A famous modern architect, who built the Parliament- 
house in Dublin. — F. 
8 Dr. Delany. — F. 
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Were all his study in retreat, 

And now employ 'd him with the great. 

His friendship was the sure resort 

Of all the wretched at the court ; 

But chiefly merit in distress 

His greatest blessing was to bless. — 

This fix'd him in his patron's breast, 
But fired with envy all the rest : 
I mean that noisy, craving crew, 
Who round the court incessant flew, 
And prey'd like rooks, by pairs and dozens, 
To fill the maws of sons and cousins : 
" Unmoved their heart, and chill'd their blood 
To every thought of common good, 
Confining every hope and care, 
To their own low, contracted sphere." 
These ran him down with ceaseless cry, 
But found it hard to tell you why, 
Till his own worth and wit supplied 
Sufficient matter to deride : 
" Tis envy's safest, surest rule, 
To hide her rage in ridicule : 
The vulgar eye she best beguiles, 
When all her snakes are deck'd with smiles : 
Sardonic smiles, by rancour raised ! 
Tormented most when seeming pleased !" 
Their spite had more than half expired, 
Had he not wrote what all admired ; 
What morsels had their malice wanted, 
But that he built, and plann'd, and planted ! 
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How had his sense and learning grieved them, 
Bat that his charity relieved them ! 

" At highest worth dull malice reaches, 
As slugs pollute the fairest peaches ; 
Envy defames, as harpies vile 
Devour the food they first defile/' 

Now ask the fruit of all his favour — 
" He was not hitherto a saver." — 
What then could make their rage run mad ? 
•* Why, what he hoped, not what he had. 

" What tyrant e'er invented ropes, 
Or racks, or rods, to punish hopes ? 
Th' inheritance of hope and fame 
Is seldom Earthly Wisdom's aim ; 
Or, if it were, is not so small, 
But there is room enough for all." 

If he but chance to breathe a song, 
(He seldom sang, and never long,) 
The noisy, rude, malignant crowd, 
Where it was high, pronounced it loud : 
Plain Truth was Pride ; and, what was sillier, 
Easy and Friendly was Familiar. 

Or, if he tuned his lofty lays, 
With solemn air to Virtue's praise, 
Alike abusive and erroneous, 
They call'd it hoarse and inharmonious. 
Yet so it was to souls like theirs, 
Tuneless as Abel to the bears I 

A Rook 1 with harsh malignant caw 

. . . . 1 Dr. T r.-~£. 
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Began, was follow'd by a Daw ; 1 

(Though some, who would be thought to knoi 

Are positive it was a crow :) 

Jack Daw was seconded by Tit, 

Tom Tit 9 could write, and so he writ ; 

A tribe of tuneless praters follow, 

The Jay, the Magpie, and the Swallow ; 

And twenty more their throats let loose, 

Down to the witless, waddling Goose. 

Some peck'd at him, some flew, some flutte 
Some hiss'd, some scream'd, and others mutt< 
The Crow, on carrion wont to feast, 
The Carrion Crow, condemn'd his taste : 
The Rook, in earnest too, not joking, 
Swore all his singing was but croaking. 
Some thought they meant to show their wit, 
Might think so still— " but that they writ"— 
Could it be spite or envy? — " No — 
Who did no ill could have no foe."— 
So wise Simplicity esteem'd ; 
Quite otherwise True Wisdom deem'd ; 
This question rightly understood, 
" What more provokes than doing good ? 
A soul ennobled and refined 
Reproaches every baser mind : 
As strains exalted and melodious 
Make every meaner music odious."— 

At length the Nightingale 8 was heard, 

1 Right Hon. Rich. Tighe.— F. 

* Dn Sheridan— F, * Dean Swift— 
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For voice and wisdom long revered, 

Esteem'd of all the wise and good, 

The Guardian Genius of the wood: 

He long in discontent retired, 

Yet not obscured, but more admired : 

His brethren's servile souls disdaining, 

He lived indignant and complaining: 

They now afresh provoke his choler, 

(It seems the Lark had been his scholar, 

A favourite scholar always near him, 

And oft had waked whole nights to hear him.) 

Enraged he canvasses the matter, 

Exposes all their senseless chatter, 

Shows him and them in such a light, 

As more inflames, yet quells their spite. 

They hear his voice, and frighted fly, 

For rage had raised it very high : 

Shamed by the wisdom of his notes, 

They hide their heads, and hush their throats. 



ANSWER 

TO DR. DELANY's FABLE OF THE PHEASANT 
AND LARK. 1730. 

In ancient times, the wise were able 
In proper terms to write a fable : 
Their tales would always justly suit 
The characters of every brute. 
The ass was dull, the lion brave, 
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The stag was swift, the fox a knave $ 

The daw a thief, the ape a droll, 

The hound would scent, the wolf would prowl t 

A pigeon would, if shown by iEsop, 

Fly from tjie hawk, or pick his pease up. 

Far otherwise a great divine 

Has learnt his fables to refine ; 

He jumbles, men and birds together, 

As if they all were of a feather; 

You see him first the Peacock bring* 

Against all rules, to be a king ; 

That in his tail he wore his eyes, 

By which he grew both rich and wise. 

Now, pray, observe the doctor's choice, 

A Peacock chose for flight and voice ; 

Did ever mortal see a peacock 

Attempt a flight above a haycock ? 

And for his singing, doctor, you know, 

Himself complained of it \o Juno. 

He squalls in such a hellish noise, 

He frightens all the village boys. 

This Peacock kept a standing force, 

In regiments of foot and horse ; 

Had statesmen too of every kind, 

Who waited on his eyes behind ; 

And this, was thought the highest post y . 

For, rule the rump, you rule the roast. 

The doctor names but one at present, . 

And he of all birds was a Pheasant. 

This Pheasant was a man of wit, . 4 .- 
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Could read all books were ever writ ; 
And, wljen among companions privy, 
Could quote you Cicero and Livy. 
Birds, act he says, and I allow, 
Were scholars then, as we are now j 
Could read all volumes up to folios, 
And feed on fricassees and olios : 
This Pheasant, by the Peacock's will, 
Was viceroy of a neighbouring hill 5 
And, as he wander d in his park, 
He chanced to spy a clergy Lark ; 
Was, taken with his person outward, 
So prettily he pick'd a cow-t — d : 
Then in a net the Pheasant caught him, 
And in his palace fed and taught him. 
The moral of the tale is pleasant, 
Himself the Lark, my lord the Pheasant 
A lark he is, and such a lark 
As never came from Noah's ark : 
And though he had no other notion, 
But building, planning, and devotion; 
Though 'tis a maxim you must know, 
" Who does no ill can have no foe 
Yet how can I express in words 
The strange stupidity of birds ? 
This Lark was hated in the wood, 
Because he did. his brethren good. 
At last the Nightingale comes in, 
.To-hold the doctor by the chin : 
We all can find out what he means, 
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The worst of disaffected deans : 

Whose wit at best was next to none, 

And now that little next is gone ; 

Against the court is always blabbing, 

And calls the senate-house a cabin; 

So dull, that but for spleen and spite, 

We ne'er should know that he could write ; 

Who thinks the nation always err d, 

Because himself is not preferr'd ; 

His heart is through his libel seen, 

Nor could his malice spare the queen; 

Who, had she known his vile behaviour, 

Would ne'er have shown him so much favour. 

A noble lord 1 has told his pranks, 

And well deserves the nation's thanks. 

! would the senate deign to show 
Resentment on this public foe, 
Our Nightingale might fit a cage ; 
There let him starve, and vent his rage: 
Or would they but in fetters bind 

This enemy of human kind ! 
Harmonious Coffee, 2 show thy zeal, 
Thou champion for the commonweal : 
Nor on a theme like this repine, 
For once to wet thy pen divine : 
Bestow that libeller a lash, 
Who daily vends seditious trash : 

1 Lord Allen, the same who is meant by Traulus,-*-.F. 
3 A Dublin garretteer. — F, 
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Who dares revile the nation's wisdom, 
But in the praise of virtue is dumb : 
That scribbler lash, who neither knows 
The turn of verse, nor style of prose ; 
Whose malice, for the worst of ends, 
Would have us lose our English friends ; 1 
Who never had one public thought, 
Nor ever gave the poor a groat. 
One clincher more, and I have done, 
I end my labours with a pun. 
Jove send this Nightingale may fall, 
Who spends his day and night in gall ! 
So, Nightingale and Lark, adieu ; 
I see the greatest owls in you 
That ever screech'd, or ever flew. 



DEAN SMEDLEY'S PETITION 
TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON.* 

Non domus aut fundus • Hob. 

It was, my lord, the dexterous shift 
' Of t'other Jonathan, viz. Swift, 
But now St. Patrick's saucy dean, 
With silver verge, and surplice clean, 

1 See A New Song on a Seditious Pamphlet. — F, 
* This piece is repeatedly and always satirically alluded 
to in the preceding poems* — Scott. 
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Of Oxford, or of Ormond's grace, 
In looser, rhyme to beg a place. 
A place he got, yclept a stall, 
And eke a thousand pounds withal ; 
And were he less a witty writer, 
He might as well have got a mitre. 

Thus L, tjie Jonathan of Clogher, 
In humble lays my thanks to offer, 
Approach your grace with grateful heart, 
My thanks and verse both void of art, 
Content, with what your bounty gave, 
No larger income do I crave : 
Rejoicing that, in better times, 
Grafton requires my loyal lines. 
Proud ! while my patron, is polite, 
I likewise to the patriot write I 
Proud ! that at once I can commend 
King George's and the Muses' friend ! 
Endear'd to Britain ; and to thee 
(Disjoined, Hibernia, by the sea) 
Endear'd by twice three anxious years, 
Employ 'd in 'guardian toils and cares; 
By love, by wisdom, and by skill ; 
For he has saved thee 'gainst thy will. 

But where shall Smedley make his nest, 
And lay his wandering head to rest ? 
Where" shall he find a decent house, 
To treat his friends, and cheer his spouse ? 
! tack, my lord> some pretty cure, 
In wholesome soil, and ether pure ; 
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The garden stored with artless flowers, 

In either angle shady bowers. 

No gay parterre, with costly green, 

Within the ambient hedge be seen : 

Let Nature freely take her course, 

Nor fear from me ungrateful force ; 

No shears shall check her sprouting vigour, 

Nor shape the yews to antic figure : 

A limpid brook shall trout supply, 

In May, to take the mimic fly ; 

Round a small orchard may it run, 

Whose apples redden to the sun. 

Let all be snug, and warm, and neat ; 

For fifty turn'd a safe retreat, 

A little Euston 1 may it be, 

Euston I'll carve on every tree. 

But then, to keep it in repair, 

My lord — twice fifty pounds a-year 

Will barely do ; but if your grace 

Could make them hundreds— charming place ! 

Thou then wouldst show another face. 

Clogher ! far north, my lord, it lies,, 
'Midst snowy hills, inclement skies : 
. One shivers with the arctic wind, 
One hears the polar axis grind. 
Good John 2 indeed, with beef and claret, 
Makes the place warm, that one may bear it*. 

* The name of the Duke's seat in Suffolk. — IV* 
2 Bishop Sterne. — if. 
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He has a purse to keep a table, 
And eke a soul as hospitable. 
My heart is good ; but assets fail, 
To fight with storms of snow and hail. 
Besides, the country's thin of people, 
Who seldom meet but at the steeple : 
The strapping dean, that's gone to Down, 
Ne'er named the thing without a frown, 
When, much fatigued with sermon study, 
He felt his brain grow dull and muddy ; 
No fit companion could be found, 
To push the lazy bottle round : 
Sure then, for want of better folks 
To pledge, his clerk was orthodox. 

Ah ! how unlike to Gerard Street, 
Where beaux and belles in parties meet; 
Where gilded chairs and coaches throng, 
And jostle as they troll along ; 
Where tea and coffee hourly flow, 
And gape-seed does in plenty grow ; 
And Griz (no clock more certain) cries, 
Exact at seven, " Hot mutton-pies !" 
There Lady Luna in her sphere 
Once shone, when Paunceforth was not near; 
But now she wanes, and, as 'tis said, 
Keeps sober hours, and goes to bed. 
There — but 'tis endless to write down 
All the amusements of the town ; 
And spouse will think herself quite undone, 
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To trudge to Connor 1 from sweet London; 
And care we most our wives to please, 
Or else — we shall be ill at ease. 

You see, my lord, what 'tis I lack, 
Tis only some convenient tack, 
Some parsonage-house with garden sweet, 
To be my late, my last retreat ; 
A decent church, close by its side, 
There, preaching, praying, to reside ; 
And as my time securely rolls, 
To save my own and other souls. 



THE DUKE'S ANSWER. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

Dear Smed, I read thy brilliant lines, 
Where wit in all its glory shines ; 
Where compliments, with all their pride, 
Are by their numbers dignified : 
I hope to make you yet as clean 
As that same Viz, St. Patrick's dean. 
I'll give thee surplice, verge, and stall, 
And may be something else withal ; 
And, were you not so good a writer, 
I should present you with a mitre. 
Write worse, then, if you can— be wise — 

1 The bishopric of Connor is united to that of Down ; 
but there are two deans. — Scott. 
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Believe me, 'tis the way to rise. 

Talk not of making of thy nest : 

Ah ! never lay thy head to rest ! 

That head so well with wisdom fraught, 

That writes without the toil of thought ! 

While others rack their busy brains, 

You are not m the least at pains. 

Down to your dean ry now repair, 

And build a castle in the air. 

I'm sure a man of your fine sense 

Can do it with a small expense. 

There your dear spouse and you together 

May breathe your bellies full of ether, 

When Lady Luna is your neighbour, 

She'll help your wife when she's in labour ; 

Well skill'd in midwife artifices, 

For she herself oft falls in pieces. 

There you shall see a raree show 

Will make' you scorn this world below, 

When you behold the milky-way, 

As white as snow, as bright as day ; 

The glittering constellations roll 

About the grinding arctic pole ; 

The lovely tingling in your ears, 

Wrought by the music of the spheres — 

Your spouse shall then no longer hector, 

You need not fear a curtain-lecture ; 

Nor shall she think that she is undone 

For quitting her beloved London. 

When she's exalted in the skies, 
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Shell never think of mutton-pies ; 

When you're advanced above Dean Viz, 

You'll never think of Goody Griz ; 

But ever, ever live at ease, 

And strive, and strive your wife to please ; 

In her you'll centre all your joys, 

And get ten thousand girls and boys ; 

Ten thousand girls and boys you'll get, 

And they like stars shall rise and set. 

While you and spouse, transform'd, shall soon 

Be a new sun and a new moon : 

Nor shall you strive your horns to hide, 

For then your horns shall be your pride. 



PARODY 

. ON A CHARACTER OF DEAN SMEDLEY, WRITTEN 
IN LATIN BY HlSfSELP. 1 

The very reverend Dean Smedley, 
Of dulness, pride, conceit, a medley, 
Was equally allow'd to shine 
As poet, scholar, and divine ; 

1 INSCRIPTION, . 

BY DEAN SMEDLEY, 1729. 

Reverendus Decanus, Jonathan Smedley, 
Theologia instnictus, in Poesi exercitatus, 
Politioribus excultus Uteris ; 
. Parce pius, impius minime ; 
VOL. II. O 
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With godliness could well dispense, 

Would be a rake, but wanted sense ; 

Would strictly after Truth inquire, 

Because he dreaded to come nigh her. 

For Lffterty no champion bolder, 

He hated bailiffs at his shoulder. 

To half the world a standing jest, 

A perfect nuisance to the rest ; 

From many (and we may believe him) 

Had the best wishes they could give him. 

To all mankind a constant friend, 

Provided they had cash to lend. 

One thing he did before he went hence, 

He left us a laconic sentence, 

By cutting of his phrase, and trimming, 

To prove that bishops were old women. 

Poor Envy durst not show her phiz, 

Veritatis Indagator, Libertatis Assertor ; 
Subsannatus multis, fastiditus quibusdam, 
Exoptatus plurimis, omnibus amicus, 
Auctor hujus sentential, Patres sunt vetuls. 
Per laudem et vituperium, per famam atque infamiam ; 
Utramque fortunam, variosque expertus casus, 
Mente sana, sano corpore, volens, laetusque, 
Lustris plus quam xi numeratis, 
Ad rem familiarem restaurandam augendamque, 
Et ad Evangelium Indos inter Orientales praedicandum, 
Greve, idibus Februarii, navem ascendens, 
Arcemque Sancti petens Georgii, vernale per aequinoxium, 
Anno ^Erae Christians mdccxxviii, 

Transfretavit. 
Fata vocant — revocentque precamur. 
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She was bo terrified at his. 

He waded, without any shame, 

Through thick and thin to get a name, 

Tried every sharping trick for bread, 

And after all he seldom sped. 

When Fortune favour d, he was nice ; 

He never once would cog the dice ; 

But, if she turn'd against his play, 

He knew to stop d, quatre trois. 

Now sound in mind, and sound in corpus, 

(Says he) though swell'd like any porpoise, 

He hies from hence at forty-four 

(But by his leave he sinks a score) 

To the East Indies, there to cheat, 

Till he can purchase an estate ; 

Where, after he has fnTd his chest, 

He'll mount his tub, and preach his best, 

And plainly prove, by dint of text, 

This world is his, and theirs the next. 

Lest that the reader should not know 

The bank where last he set his toe, 

Twas Greenwich. There he took a ship, 

And gave his creditors the slip. 

But lest chronology should vary, 

Upon the ides of February, 

In seventeen hundred eight-and-twenty, 

To Fort St. George, a pedler went he. 

Ye Fates, when all he gets is spent, 

Return him beggar as he went ! 



POEMS 

ADDRESSED TO VANESSA AND STELLA. 



CADENUS AND VANESSA. 1 

WRITTEN AT WINDSOR, 
1713. 

The shepherds and the nymphs were se • 
Pleading before the Cyprian queen. 
The counsel for the fair began, 
Accusing the false creature Man. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charge 
On which the pleader much enlarged ; 
That Cupid now has lost his art, 
Or blunts the point of every dart ; — 
His altar now no longer smokes, 
His mother's aid no youth invokes : 
This tempts freethinkers to refine, 
And bring in doubt their powers divine ; 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 
And marriage grown a money league ; 

1 This is thought to . be one of Dr. Swift's correctest 
pieces. Its chief merit, indeed, is the elegant ease with 
which a story, but ill-conceived in itself, is told. — Gold- 
smith. 

Miss Vanhomrigh, daughter to Mr. Bartholomew Van- 
homrigh, a Dutch merchant in Dublin. Her mother was 
daughter and sole heiress of Commissioner Stone.— P. 
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Which crimes aforesaid (with her leave) 
Were (as he humbly did conceive) 
Against our sovereign lady's peace, 
Against the statute in that case, 
Against her dignity and crown : 
Then pray'd an answer, and sat down. 

The nymphs with scorn beheld their foes; 
When the defendant's counsel rose, 
And, what no lawyer ever lack'd, 
With impudence own'd all the fact ; 
But, what the gentlest heart would vex, 
Laid all the fault on t'other sex. 
That modern love is no such thing 
As what those ancient poets sing : 
A fire celestial, chaste, refined, 
Conceived and kindled in the mind ; 
Which, having found an equal flame, 
Unites, and both become the same, 
In different breasts together burn, 
Together both to ashes turn. 
But women now feel no such fire, 
And only know the gross desire. 
Their passions move in lower spheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly steers, 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 
Or some worse brute in human shape, 
Engross the fancies of the fair, 
The few soft moments they can spare, 
From visits to receive and pay, 
From scandal, politics, and play; 
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From fans, and flounces, and brocades, 
From equipage and park parades, 
From all the thousand female toys, 
From every trifle that employs 
The out or inside of their heads, 
Between their toilets and their beds. 

In a dull stream, which moving slow, 
You hardly see the current flow ; 
If a small breeze obstruct the course, 
It whirls about, for want of force, 
And in its narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chaff, and straws, and feathers. 
The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with every wind : 
Thus whirling round together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 
Hence we conclude, no women's hearts 
Are won by virtue, wit, and parts : 
Nor are the men of sense to blame, 
For breasts incapable of flame ; 
The faults must on the nymphs be placed, 
Grown so corrupted in their taste. 

The pleader having spoke his best, 
Had witness ready to attest, " 
Who fairly could on oath depose, 
When questions on the fact arose, 
That every article was true ; 
Nor further those deponents knew : 
Therefore he humbly would insist, 
The bill might be with costs dismiss'd. 
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The cause appear 'd of so much weight, 
That Venus, from her judgment seat, 
Desired them not to talk so loud, 
Else she must interpose a cloud : 
For if the heavenly folks should know 
These pleadings in the courts below, 
That mortals here disdain to love, 
She ne'er could show her face above ; 
For gods, their betters, are too wise 
To value that which men despise. 
And then, said she, my son and I 
Must stroll in air, 'twixt land and sky; 
Or else, shut out from heaven and earth, 
Fly to the sea, my place of birth : 
There live with daggled mermaids pent, 
And keep on fish perpetual Lent. 

But since the case appear d so nice, 
She thought it best to take advice. 
The Muses, by the king's permission, 
Though roes to love, attend the. session, 
And on the right hand took their places 
In order ; on the left, the Graces : 
To whom she might her doubts propose 
On all emergencies that rose. 
The Muses oft were seen to frown ; 
The Graces half ashamed look'd down ; 
And 'twas observed, there were but few 
Of either sex among the crew, 
Whom she or her assessors knew. 
The goddess soon began to see, 
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Things were not ripe for a decree ; 
And said, she must consult her books, 
The lovers' Fletaa, Bractons, Cokes. 
First to a dapper clerk she beckon'd 
To turn to Ovid, book the second : 
She then referr'd them to a place 
In Virgil, vide Dido's case : 
As for -Tibullus's reports, 
They never pass d for law in courts : 
For Cowley's briefs, and .pleas of Waller, 
Still their authority was smaller. 

There was on both sides much to say : 
She'd hear the cause another day ; 
And so she did ; and then a third ; 
She heard it — there she kept her word : 
But, with rejoinders or replies, 
Long bills, and answers stuff 'd with lies, 
Demur, imparlance, and essoign, 
The parties ne'er could issue join : 
For sixteen years the cause was spun, 
And then stood where it first begun. 

Now, gentle Clio, sing, or say 
What Venus meant by this delay ? 
The goddess much perplex'd in mind 
To see her empire thus declined, 
When first this grand debate arose, 
Above her wisdom to compose, 
Conceived a project in her head 
To work her ends ; which, if it sped, 
Would show the merits of the cause 
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Far better than consulting laws. 

In a glad hour Lucina's aid 
Produced on earth a wondrous maid, 
On whom the Queen of Love was bent, 
To try a new experiment. 
She threw her law-books on the shelf, 
And thus debated with herself. 

Since men allege, they ne'er can find 
Those beauties in a female mind, 
Which raise a flame that will endure 
For ever uncorrupt and pure ; 
If 'tis with reason they complain, 
This infant shall restore my reign. 
I'll search where every virtue dwells, 
From courts inclusive down to cells : 
What preachers talk, or sages write ; 
These will I gather and unite, 
And represent them to mankind 
Collected in that infant's mind. 

This said, she plucks in Heaven's high bowers 
A sprig of amaranthine flowers. 
In nectar thrice infuses bays, 
Three times refined in Titan's rays ; 
Then calls the Graces to her aid, 
And sprinkles thrice the newborn maid : 
From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes : 
From whence a cleanliness remains, 
Incapable of outward stains : 
From whence that decency of mind, / 
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So lovely in the female kind, 

Where not one careless thought intrudes ; 

Less modest than the speech of prudes ; 

Where never blush was call'd in aid, 

That spurious virtue in a maid, 

A virtue but at second-hand ; 

They blush because they understand. 

The Graces next would act their part, 
And show'd but little of their art ; 
Their work was half already done, 
The child with native beauty shone ; 
The outward form no help required : 
Each, breathing on her thrice, inspired 
That gentle, soft, engaging air, 
Which in old times adorn'd the fair : 
And said, " Vanessa be the name 
By which thou shalt be known to fame : 
Vanessa, by the gods enrolled : 
Her name on earth shall not be told." 

But still the work was not complete ; 
When Venus thought on a deceit. 
Drawn by her doves, away she flies, 
And finds out Pallas in the skies. 
Dear Pallas, I have been this morn 
To see a lovely infant born : 
A boy in yonder isle below, 
So like my own without his bow, 
By beauty could your heart be won, 
You'd swear it is Apollo's son ; 
But it shall ne'er be said, a child 
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So hopeful, has by me been spoil'd : 
I have enough besides to spare, 
And give him wholly to your care. 

Wisdom's above suspecting wiles ; 
The Queen of Learning gravely smiles, 
Down from Olympus comes with joy, 
Mistakes Vanessa for a boy ; 
Then sows within her tender mind 
Seeds long unknown to womankind : 
For manly bosoms chiefly fit, 
The seeds of knowledge, judgment, wit. 
Her soul was suddenly endued 
With justice, truth, and fortitude ; 
With honour, which no breath can stain, 
Which malice must attack in vain ; 
With open heart and bounteous hand. 
But Pallas here was at a stand ; 
She knew, in our degenerate days, 
Bare virtue could not live on praise ; 
That meat must be with money bought : 
She therefore, upon second thought, 
Infused, yet as it were by stealth, 
Some small regard for state and wealth ; 
Of which, as she grew up, there staid 
A tincture in the prudent maid : 
She managed her estate with care, 
Yet liked three footmen to her chair. 
But, lest he should neglect his studies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddess 
(For fear young master should be spoil'd) 
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Would use him like a younger child ; 
And, after long computing, found 
Twould come to just five thousand pound. 

The Queen of Love was pleased, and proud, 
To see Vanessa thus endow'd : 
She doubted not but such a dame 
Through every breast would dart a flame ; 
That every rich and lordly swain 
With pride would drag about her chain ; 
That scholars would forsake their books, 
To study bright Vanessa's looks ; 
As she advanced, that womankind 
Would by her model form their mind, 
And all their conduct would be tried 
By her, as an unerring guide ; 
Offending daughters oft would hear 
Vanessa's praise rung in their ear : 
Miss Betty, when she does a fault, 
Lets fall her knife, or spills the salt, 
Will . thus be by her mother chid, 
" Tis what Vanessa never did !" 
Thus by the nymphs and swains adored, 
My power shall be again restored, 
And happy lovers bless my reign- 
So Venus hoped, but hoped in vain. 

For when in time the Martial Maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She shakes her helm, she knits her brows, 
And, fired with indignation, vows, 
To-toorrow, ere the setting sun, 
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She'd all undo that she had done. 

But in the poets we may find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, . 
Had been confirm'd by Fate's decree, 
That gods, of whatsoe'er degree, 
Resume not what themselves have given, 
Or any brother god in Heaven : 
Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they must always be at odds : 
And Pallas, if she broke the laws, 
Must yield her foe the stronger cause ; 
A shame to one so much adored 
For wisdom at Jove's council-board. 
Besides, she fear'd the Queen of Love 
Would meet with better friends above. 
And though she must with grief reflect, 
To see a mortal virgin deck'd 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own : 
Yef she would act as best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in her design : 
She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe's conclusions were not sound, 
From premises erroneous brought, 
And therefore the deduction's naught, 
And must have contrary effects, 
To what- her treacherous foe expects. 

In proper season Pallas meets 
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The Queen of Love, whom thus she greets, 

{For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celestial language scold :)— 

Perfidious goddess ! but in vain 

You form'd this project in your brain ; 

A project for your talents fit, 

With much deceit and little wit. 

Thou hast, as thou shalt quickly see, 

Deceived thyself, instead of me ; 

For how can heavenly wisdom prove 

An instrument to earthly love ? 

Know'st thou not yet, that men commence 

Thy votaries for want of sense ? 

Nor shall Vanessa be the theme 

To manage thy abortive scheme : 

She'll prove the greatest of thy foes; 

And yet I scorn to interpose, 

But, using neither skill nor force, 

Leave all things to their natural course. 

The goddess thus pronounced her doom : 
When, lo ! Vanessa in her bloom 
Advanced, like Atalanta's star, 
But rarely seen, and seen from far : 
In a new world with caution stept, 
Watch'd all the company she kept, 
Well knowing, from the books she read, 
What dangerous paths young virgins tread : 
Would seldom at the Park appear, 
Nor saw the play-house twice a year ; 
Yet, not incurious, was inclined 
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To know the converse of mankind. 

First issued from perfumers' shops, 
A crowd of fashionable fops : 
They ask'd her how she liked the play; 
Then told the tattle of the day ; 
A duel fought last night at two, 
About a lady — you know who ; 
Mentioned a new Italian, come 
Either from Muscovy or Rome ; 
Grave hints of who and who's together ; 
Then fell to talking of the weather ; 
Last night was so extremely fine, 
The ladies walk'd till after nine : 
Then, in soft voice and speech absurd, 
With nonsense every second word, 
With fustian from exploded plays, 
They celebrate her beauty's praise ; 
Run o'er their cant of stupid lies, 
And tell the murders of her eyes. 

With silent scorn Vanessa sat, 
Scarce listening to their idle chat ; 
Farther than sometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down. 
At last she spitefully was bent 
To try their wisdom's full extent ; 
And said, she valued nothing less 
Than titles, figure, shape, and dress ; 
That merit should be chiefly placed 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taste ; 
And these, she offer'd to dispute, 
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Alone distinguished man from brute : 

That present times a have no pretence 

To virtue, in the noble sense 

By Greeks and Romans understood, 

To perish for our country's good. 

She named the ancient heroes round, 

Explained for what they were rmown'd ; 

Then spoke with censure or applause 

Of foreign customs, rites, and laws ; 

Through nature and through art she ranged, 

And gracefully her subject changed ; 

In vain ! her hearers had no share 

In all she spoke, except to stare. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole, 

— That lady is the dullest soul ! — 

Then tapt their forehead in a jeer, 

As who should say — She wants it here ! 

She may be handsome, young, and rich, 

But none will burn her for a witch ! 

A party next of glittering dames, 
From round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early, out of pure good will, 
To see the girl in dishabille. 
Their clamour, lighting from their chairs, 
Grew louder all the way up stairs ; 
At entrance loudest, where they found 
The room with volumes litter'd round. 
Vanessa held Montaigne, and read, 
While Mrs. Susan comb'd her head. 
They call'd for tea and chocolate, 
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And fell into, their usual chat, 

Discoursing with important face, 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace ; 

Show'd patterns just from India brought, 

And gravely ask'd her what she thought, 

Whether the red or green were best, 

And what they cost ? Vanessa guess'd 

As came into her fancy first ; 

Named half the ratep, and liked the worst. 

To scandal next — What . awkward thing 

Was that last Sunday .in. the ring ? 

I'm sorry Mopsa breaks so fast : 

I said her face would never last 

Corinna, with that youthful nir, 

Is thirty, and a bit to spare ; 

Her fondness for a certain earl 

Began when I was but a girl ! 

Phillis, who but a month ago 

Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I saw coquetting t'other night 

In public with that odious knight ! 

They rallied next Vanessa's dress : 
That gown was made for old Queen Bess. 
Dear, madam, let me see your head : 
Don't you intend to put on red ? 
A petticoat without a hoop ! 
Sure, you are not ashamed to stoop ! 
With handsome garters at your knees, 
No matter what a fellow sees. 

Fill'd with disdain, with rage inflamed, 
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Both of herself and sex ashamed, 
The nymph stood silent out of spite, 
Nor Would vouchsafe to set them right. 
Away the fair detractors went, 
And gave by turns their censures vent. 
She's not so handsome in my eyes : 
For wk, I wonder where it lies ! 
She's fair and clean, and that's the most : 
But why proclaim her for a toast ? 
A baby face ; no life, no airs, 
But what she learn'd at country fairs ; 
Scarce knows what difference is between 
Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 
I'll undertake, my little Nancy 
In flounces has a better fancy ; 
With all her wit, I would not ask 
Her judgment how to buy a mask. 
We begg'd her but to patch her face, 
She never hit one proper place ; 
Which every girl at five years old 
Can do as soon as she is told. 
I own, that out-of-fashion stuff 
Becomes the creature well enough* 
The girl might pass, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better. 
(To know the world ! a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays.) 

Thus, to the world's perpetual shame, 
The Queen of Beauty lost her aim ; 
Too late with grief she understood 
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Pallas had done more harm than good ; 
For great examples are but vain, 
Where ignorance begets disdain. 
Both sexes, arm'd with guilt and spite, 
Against Vanessa's power unite : 
To copy her few nymphs aspired ; 
Her virtues fewer swains admired. 
So 8 tars, beyond a certain height, 
Give mortals neither heat nor light. 
Yet some of either sex, endow'd 
With gifts superior to the crowd, 
With virtue, knowledge, taste, and wit, 
She condescended to admit : 
With pleasing arts she could reduce 
Men's talents to their proper use ; 
And with address each genius held 
To that wherein it most excell'd ; 
Thus, making others' wisdom known, 
Could please them, and improve her own. 
A modest youth said something new ; 
She placed it in the strongest view. 
All humble worth she strove to raise, 
Would not be praised, yet loved to praise. 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach : 
Some clergy too she would allow, 
Nor quarrelTd at their awkward bow ; 
But this was for Cadenus' sake, 
A gownman of a different make ; 
Whom Pallas once, Vanessa's tutor, 
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Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vindicate his mother's wrongs. 
On Pallas all attempts are vain : 
One way he knows to give her pain ; 
Vows on Vanessa's heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron's sake ; 
Those early seeds by Venus sown, 
In spite of Pallas now were grown ; 
And, Cupid hoped they would improve 
By time, and ripen into love. 
The boy made use of all his craft, 
In vain discharging many a shaft, 
Pointed at colonels, lords, and beaux: 
Cadenus warded off the blows ; 
For, placing still some book betwixt, 
The darts were in the cover fix'd, 
Or, often blunted and recoil'd, 
On Plutarch's Moral struck, were spoil'd. 

The Queen of Wisdom could foresee, 
But not prevent, the Fates' decree : 
And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 
Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, 
By Love invulnerable thought, 
Searching in books for wisdom's aid, 
Was, in the very search, betray'd. 

Cupid, though all his darts were lost/ 
Yet still resolved to spare no cost : 
He could not answer to his fame 
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The triumphs of that stubborn dame, 
A nymph so hard to be subdued, 
Who neither was coquette nor prude. 
I find, said he, she wants a doctor, 
Both to adore her, and instruct her : 
I'll give her what she most admires 
Among those venerable sires. 
Cadenus is a subject fit, 
Grown old in politics and wit, 
Caress 'd by ministers of state, 
Of half mankind the dread and hate. 
Whatever vexations love attend, 
She needs no rivals apprehend 
Her sex, with universal voice, 
Must laugh at her capricious choice. 

Cadenus many things had writ : 
Vanessa much esteem'd his wit, 
And call'd for his poetic works : 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks ; 
And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 
It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 
Some lines, more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 
And, borne directly to the heart, 
With pains unknown increased her smart. 

Vanessa, not in years a score, 
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Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 

Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading almost blind : 

Cadenus now no more appears 

Declined in health, advanced in years. 

She fancies music in his tongue ; 

Nor farther looks, but thinks him young. 

What mariner is not afraid 

To venture in a ship decay *d'? 

What planter will attempt to yoke 

A sapling with a falling oak? 

As years increase, she brighter shines ; 

Cadenus with each day declines : 

And he must fall a prey to time, 

While she continues in her prime. 

Cadenus, common forms a part, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sigh'd and languish'd, vow'd and writ, 

For pastime, or to show his wit, 

But books, and time, and state affairs, 

Had spoil'd his fashionable airs : 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, 

But understood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him styled 

A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 
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She hourly press'd for something new ; 

Ideas came into her mind 

So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind ; 

She reason'd, without plodding long, 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought ; 

She minds no longer what he taught. 

Cadenus was amazed to find 

Such marks of a distracted mind : 

For, though she seem'd to listen more 

To all he spoke, than e'er before, 

He found her thoughts would absent range, 

Yet guess'd not whence could spring the change. 

And first he modestly conjectures 

His pupil might be tired with lectures ; 

Which help'd to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide : 

But, in a mild dejected strain, 

At last he ventured to complain : 

Said, she should be no longer teazed, 

Might have her freedom when she pleased ; 

Was now convinced he acted wrong 

To hide her from the world so long, 

And in dull studies to engage 

One of her tender sex and age ; 

That every nymph with envy own'd, 

How she might shine in the grand monde ; 

And every shepherd was undone 

To see her cloister'd like a nun. 

This was a visionary scheme : 
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He waked, and found it but a dream ; 
A project far above his skill : 
For nature must be nature still. 
If he were bolder than became . 
A scholar to a courtly dame, 
She might excuse a man of letters ; 
Thus tutors often treat their betters ; 
And, since his talk offensive grew, 
He came to take his last adieu. 

Vanessa, fill'd'with just disdain, 
Would still her dignity maintain, 
Instructed from her early years 
To scorn the art of female tears. 

Had he employ'd his time so long 
To teach her what was right and wrong ; 
Yet could such notions entertain 
That all. his lectures were in vain ? 
She own'd the wandering of her thoughts ; 
But he must answer for her faults. 
She well remember'd to her cost, 
That all his lessons were not lost. 
Two maxims she could still produce, 
And sad experience taught their use ; 
That virtue, pleased by being shown* 
Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 
Can make us without fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes ; 
That common forms were not designed 
Directors to a noble mind. 
Now, said the nymph, to let you see 
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My actions with your rules agree ; 
That I can vulgar forms despise, 
And have no secrets to disguise ; 
I knew, by what you said and writ, 
How dangerous things were men of wit ; 
You caution'd me against their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms ; 
Your lessons found the weakest part, 
Aim'd at the head, but reach'd the heart. 

Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise* 
He knew not how to reconcile 
Such language with her usual style : 
And yet her words were so exprest, 
He could not hope she spoke in jest. 
His thoughts had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 
He hardly knew, till he was told, 
Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her in a public place, 
Without distinguishing her face ; 
Much less could his declining age 
Vanessa's earliest thoughts engage ; 
And, if her youth indifference met, 
His person must contempt beget ; 
Or grant her passion be sincere, 
How shall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all so strong, 
The world must think him in the wrong; 
Would i say, he made a treacherous use 
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Of wit, to flatter and seduce ; 
The town would swear, he had betray d 
By magic spells the harmless maid : 
And every beau would have his jokes, 
That scholars were like other folks ; 
And, when Platonic flights were over, 
The tutor turn'd a mortal lover ! 
So tender of the young and fair ! 
It show'd a true paternal care — 
Five thousand guineas in her purse ! 
The doctor might have fancied worse. — 

Hardly at length he silence broke, 
And falter'd every word he spoke ; 
Interpreting her complaisance, 
Just as a man sans consequence. 
She rallied well, he always knew : 
Her manner now was something new ; 
And what she spoke was in an air 
As serious as a tragic player. 
But those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jest, 
Else he must enter his protest : 
For let a man be ne'er so wise, 
He may be caught with sober lies ; 
A science which he never taught, 
And, to be free, was dearly bought ; 
For, take it in its proper light, 
Tis just what coxcombs call a bite. 

But, not to dwell on things minute, 
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Vanessa finished the dispute ; 
Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reason was her guide in love. 
She thought he had himself described. 
His doctrines when she first imbibed ; 
What he had planted, now was grown ; 
His virtues she might call her own ; 
As he approves, as he dislikes, 
Love or contempt her fancy strikes. 
Self-love, in nature rooted fast, 
Attends us first, and leaves us last ; 
Why she likes him, admire not at her ; 
She loves herself, and that's the matter. 
How was her tutor wont to praise 
The geniuses of ancient days ! 
(Those authors he so oft had named, 
For learning, wit, and wisdom, famed ;) 
Was struck with love, esteem, and awe, 
For persons whom he never saw. 
Suppose Cadenus flourished then, 
He must adore such godlike men. 
If one short volume could comprise 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wise, 
How would it be esteem'd and read, 
Although the writer long were dead ! 
If such an author were alive, 
How all would for his friendship strive, 
And come in crowds to see his face ! 
And this she takes to be her case. 
Cadenus answers every end, 
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The book, the author, and the friend ; 
The utmost her desires ^ill reach, 
Is but to learn what he can teach : 
His converse is a system fit 
Alone to £11 up all her wit ; 
While every passion of her mind 
In him is centred and confined. 

Love can with speech inspire a mute, 
And taught Vanessa to dispute. 
This topic, never touched before, 
Display 'd her eloquence the more : 
Her knowledge, with such pains acquired, 
By this new passion grew inspired ; 
Through this she made all objects pass, 
Which gave a tincture o'er the mass ; 
As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the sea their course incline : 
Or, as philosophers, who find 
Some favourite system to their mind ; 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to submit. 

Cadenus, who could ne'er suspect 
His lessons would have such effect, 
Or be so artfully applied, 
Insensibly came on her side. 
It was an unforeseen event ; 
Things took a turn he never meant. 
Whoe'er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a hero in our eyes ; 
Each girl, when pleased with what is taught, 
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Will have the teacher in her thought. 
When miss delights in her spinet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get ; 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding-schools may have his choice : 
And oft the dancing-master's art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart, 
in learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a mistress by't. 
Cadenus, to his grief and shame, 
Could scarce oppose Vanessa's flame ; 
And, though her arguments^ were strong, 
At least could hardly wish them wrong; 
Howe'er it came, he could not tell, 
But sure she never talk'd so well. 
His pride began to interpose ; 
Preferred before a crowd of beaux ! 
So bright a nymph to come unsought ? 
Such wonder by his merit wrought ! 
Tis merit must with her prevail ! 
He never knew her judgment fail ! 
She noted all she ever read ! 
And had a most discerning head ! 

Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery's the food of fools * 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

So when Cadenus could not hide, 
He chose to justify his pride ; 
Construing the: passion' she had shown, 
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Much to her praise, more to his own. 

Nature in him had merit placed, 

In her a most judicious taste: 

Love, hitherto a transient guest, 

Ne-er held possession of his breast ; 

So long attending at the gate, - 

Disdain'd to enter in so late. 

Love why do we one passion call, 

When 'tis a compound of them all ? 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet, 

In all their equipages meet ; 

Where pleasures mix'd with pains appear, 

Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear ; 

Wherein his dignity and age 

Forbid Cadenus to engage. 

But friendship,: in its greatest height, 

A constant, rational delight, 

On virtue's basis fix'd to last, 

When love allurements long are past, 

Which gently warms, but cannot burn, 

He gladly offers in return ; 

His want of passion will redeem 

With gratitude, respect, esteem : 

With what devotion we bestow, 

When goddesses appear below. 

While thus Cadenus entertains 
Vanessa in exalted strains, 
The nymph in sober words entreats 
A truce with all sublime conceits ; 
For why such raptures, flights, and fancies, 
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To her who durst not read romances ? 

In lofty style to make replies, 

Which he had taught her to despise ? 

But when her tutor will affect 

Devotion, duty, and respect, 

He fairly abdicates the throne : 

The government is now her own ; 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd ; 

She vows to take him at his word, 

And hopes he will not think it strange, 

If both should now their stations change ; 

The nymph will have her turn to be 

The tutor; and the pupil, he ; 

Though she already can discern 

Her scholar is not apt to learn ; 

Or wants capacity to reach 

The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 

The skill of every common beau, 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 

Enough to read a lady's eyes, 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what success Vanessa met, 
Is to the world a secret yet. 
Whether the nymph, to please her swain, 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 
Or whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends ; 
Or to compound the business, whether 
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They temper love and books together ; 
Must never to mankind be told, 
Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold. 

Meantime the mournful Queen of Love 
Led but a weary life above. 
She ventures now to leave the skies, 
Grown by Vanessa's conduct wise : 
For though by one perverse event 
Pallas had cross'd her first intent ; 
Though her design was not obtained : 
Yet had she much experience gain'd, 
And, by the project vainly tried, 
Could better now the cause decide; 
She gave due notice, that both parties, 
Coram Regina, prox* die Martis, 
Should at their peril, without fail, 
Come and appear, and save their bail. 
All met ; and , silence thrice proclaim'd , 
One lawyer to each side was named. 
The judge discover 'd in her face 
Resentments for her late disgrace; 
And full of anger, shame, and grief, 
Directed them to mind their brief ; 
Nor spend their time to show their reading: 
She'd have a summary, proceeding. 
She gatherd under. every. head 
The sum of what .each lawyer said, 
Gave her own reasons last, and then 
Decreed the cause against the men. 

But in a weighty case like this, 
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To show she did not judge amiss, 
Which evil tongues might else report, 
She made a speech in open court ; 
Wherein she grievously complains, 
" How she was cheated by the swains ; 
On whose petition (humbly showing, 
That women were not worth the wooing, 
And that, unless the sex would mend, 
The race of lovers soon must end) — 
She was at Lord knows what expense 
To form a nymph of wit and sense, 
A model for her sex design'd, 
Who never could one lover find. 
She saw her favour was misplaced ; 
The fellows had a wretched taste ; 
She needs must tell them to their face, 
They were a stupid, senseless race ; 
And, were she to begin again, 
She'd study to reform 'the men ; 
Or add some grains of folly more 
To women, than they had before, 
To put them on an equal foot ; 
And this, or nothing else, would do't. 
This might their mutual fancy strike ; 
Since every being loves its like, 

" But now, repenting what was done, 
She left all business to her son ; 
She put the world in his possession, 
And let him use it at discretion/' 

The crier was brder'd to dismiss 
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The court, so made his last " yes !" 
The goddess would no longer wait ; 
But, rising from her chair of state, 
Left all below at six and seven, 
Harness'd her doves, and flew to Heaven. 



TO LOVE. 1 

In all I wish, how happy should I he, 
Thou grand Deluder, were it not for thee ! 
So weak thou art, that fools thy power despise ; 
And yet so strong, thou triumph'st o'er the wise. 
Thy traps are laid with such peculiar art, 
They catch the cautious, let the rash depart. 
Most nets are filled by want of thought and care r 
But too much thinking brings us to thy snare ; 
Where, held by thee, in slavery we stay, 
And throw the pleasing part of life away. 
But, what does most my indignation move, 
Discretion ! thou wert ne'er a friend to Love ! 
Thy chief delight is to defeat those arts, 
By which he kindles mutual flames in hearts ; 
While the blind loitering God is at his play, 
Thou steal'st his golden pointed darts away : 
Those darts which never fail ; and in their stead 
Convey'st malignant arrows tipt with lead : 

1 Found in Miss Vanhomrigh's desk, after her death, in 
the hand writing of Dr. Swift. — if. 
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The heedless God, suspecting no deceits. 

Shoots on, and thinks he has done wondrous feats ; 

•Bat the poor nymph, who feels her vitals burn, 

And from her shepherd can find no return, 

Laments, and rages at the power divine, 

When, curst Discretion ! all the fault was thine : 

Cupid and Hymen thou hast set at odds, 

And bred such feuds between those kindred gods, 

That Venus cannot reconcile her sons ; 

When one appears, away the other runs. 

The former scales, wherein he used to poise 

Love against love, and equal joys with joys, 

Are now fill'd up with avarice and pride, 

Wliere titles, power, and riches, still subside. 

Then, gentle Venus, to thy father run, 

And tell him, how thy children are undone $ 

Prepare his bolts to give one fatal blow, 

And strike Discretion to the shades below. 



A REBUS. BY VANESSA. 

Cut the name of the man 1 who his mistress denied, 
And let the first of it be only applied 
To join with the prophet 2 who David did chide ; 
Then say what a horse is that runs very fast ; 3 
And that which deserves to be first put the last ; 



1 Joseph. 2 Nathan. 



» Swift. 



A KEfeUS. 



Spell all {hen, and pat them together, to find 
The name and the virtues of him I design'd. 
Like the patriarch in Egypt, he's versed in the state ; 
Like the prophet in Jewry, he's free with the great ; 
Like a racer he flies, to succour with speed, 
When his friends want his aid, or desert is in need. 



THE DEAN'S ANSWER* 

The nymph who wrote this in an amorous fit, 
I cannot but enry the pride of her wit, 
Which thus she will venture profusely to throw 
On so mean a design, and a subject so low. 
For mean's her design, and her subject as mean, 
The first but a rebus, the last but a dean. 
A dean's but a parson : and what is a rebus ? 
A thing never known to the Muses or Phoebus. 
The corruption of verse ; for, when all is done, 
It is but a paraphrase made on a pun. 
But a genius like hers no subject can stifle, 
It shows and discovers itself through a trifle* 
By reading this trifle, I quickly began 
. To find her a great wit, but the dean a small man. 
Rich ladies will furnish their garrets with stuff, 
Which others for man tuas would think fine enough : 
So the wit that is lavishly thrown away here,. 
Might furnish a second-rate poet a year. 
Thus much for the verse, we proceed to the next, 



THE PEAN's ANSWER. 
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Where the nymph has entirely forsaken her text: 
Her fine panegyrics are quite out of season ; 
And, what she describes to be merit, is treason ; 
The changes which faction has made in the state, 
Have put the dean's politics quite out of date : 
Now no one regards what he utters with freedom, 
And, should he write pamphlets, no great man 

would read 'em ; 
And, should want or desert stand in need of his aid, 
This racer would prove but a dull founder'd ja4e. 



STELLA'S BJRTH-DAY. 
MARCH 13, 1718-19. 

Stella this day is thirty-four, 
(We shan't dispute a year or more :) 
However, Stella, be not troubled, 
Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since first I saw thee at sixteen. 
The brightest virgin on the green t 
So little is thy form declined ; 
Made up so largely in thy mind. 

O, would it please the gods to split 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit ! 
No age could furnish out a pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair ; 
With half the lustre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and* siz.e. 
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And then, before it grew too late, 

How should I beg of gentle fate, 

(That either nymph might have her swain,) 

To split my worship too in twain. 



STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 1719-20. 

All travellers at first incline 

Where'er they see the fairest sign : 

And if they find the chambers neat, 

And like the liquor and the meat, 

Will call again, and recommend 

The Angel Inn to every friend. 

What though the painting grows decay'd, 

The house will never lose its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapster, Thomas, 

Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 

As fine as daubers' hands can make it, 

In hopes that strangers may mistake it, 

We think it both a shame and sin 

To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

Now this is Stella's case in fact, 
An angel's face a little crack'd, 
(Could poets or could painters fix 
How angels look at thirty-six :) 
This drew us in at first to find 
In such a form an angel's mind ; 
And every virtue now supplies 



Stella's birth-day. 
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The fainting rays of Stella's eyes. 
See at her levee crowding swains, 
Whom Stella freely entertains 
With breeding, humour, wit, and sense. 
And puts them but to small expense ; 
Their mind so plentifully fills, 
And makes such reasonable bills, 
So little gets for what she gives, 
We really wonder how she lives ! 
And had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. 

Then who can think we'll quit the place, 
When Doll hangs out a newer face ? 
Or stop and light at Chloe's head, 
With scraps and leavings to be fed ? 

Then, Chloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight ; 
Pursue your trade of scandal-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 
Your innuendoes, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows : 
And let me warn you to believe 
A truth, for which your soul should grieve ; 
That should you live to see the day, 
When Stella's locks must all be gray, 
When age must print a furrow'd trace 
On every feature of her face ; 
Though you, and all your senseless tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like Beauty's Queen, 
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And hold for ever at fifteen ? 
No bloom pf youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 
All men of sense will pass your door, 
And crowd to Stella's at four-score. 



TO STELLA, 
WHO COLLECTED AND TRANSCRIBED HIS POEMS. 
1720. 

As, when a lofty pile is raised, 

We never hear the workmen praised, 

Who bring the lime, or place the stones, 

But all admire Inigo Jones : 

So, if this pile of scatter'd rhymes 

Should be approved in aftertimes ; 

If it both pleases and endures, 

The merit and the praise are yours. 

Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp was strung, 
Without one word of Cupid's darts, 
Of killing eyes, or bleeding hearts ; 
With friendship and esteem possest, 
I ne'er admitted Love a guest. 

In all the habitudes of life, 
The friend, the mistress, and the wife,. . 
Variety we still pursue, 
In pleasure seek for something new ; 
Or $lse, comparing with the rest, ^ . 



TO STELLA. 



Take comfort that our own is best ; 
The best we value by the worst, 
As tradesmen show their trash at first ; 
But his pursuits are at an end, 
Whom Stella chooses for a friend, 
A poet starving in a garret, 
Conning all topics like a parrot, 
Invokes his mistress and his Muse, 
And stays, at home for want of shoes : 
Should but his Muse descending drop 
A slice of bread and mutton-chop ; 
Or kindly, when his credit's out, 
Surprise him with a pint of stout ; 
Or patch his broken stocking soles ; 
Or send him in a peck of coals ; 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 
He flies and leaves the stars behind ; 
Counts all his labours amply paid, 
Adores her for the timely aid. 

Or, should a porter make inquiries 
For Chloe, Sylvia, Phillis, Iris ; 
Be told the lodging, lane, and sign, 
The bowers that hold those nymphs divine ; 
Fair Chloe would perhaps be found 
With footmen tippling under ground ; 
The charming Sylvia beating flax, 
Her shoulders mark'd with bloody tracks ; 
Bright Phillis mending ragged smocks : 
And radiant Iris in the pox. 
These are, the goddesses enroll'd 
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TO STELLA. 



In CurllV collection, new and old, 

Whose scoundrel fathers would not know 'em 

If they should meet them in a poem. 

True poets can depress and raise, 
Are lords of infamy and praise ; 
They are not scurrilous in satire, 
Nor will in panegyric flatter. 
Unjustly poets we asperse ; 
Truth shines the brighter clad in verse, 
And all the fictions they pursue 
Do but insinuate what is true. 

Now, should my praises owe their truth 
To beauty, dress, or paint, or youth, 
What stoics call without our power, 
They could not be ensured an hour ; 
Twere grafting on an annual stock, 
That must our expectation mock, 
And, making one luxuriant shoot, 
Die the next year for want of root : 
Before I could my verses bring, 
Perhaps you're quite another thing. 

So Maevius, when he drain'd his skull 
To celebrate some suburb trull, 
His similes in order set, 
And every crambo he could get ; 
Had gone through all the common-places 
Worn out by wits, who rhyme on faces ; 
Before he could his poem close, 
The lovely nymph had lost her nose. 

Your virtues safely I commend } 



TO STELLA. 



They on no accidents depend : 
Let malice look with all her eyes, 
She dares not say the poet lies. 

Stella, when you these lines transcribe, 
Lest you should take them for a bribe, 
Resolved to mortify your pride, 
I'll here expose your weaker side. 

Your spirits kindle to a flame, 
Moved by the lightest touch of blame ; 
And when a friend in kindness tries 
To show you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incense ; 
Perverseness is your whole defence 5 
Truth, judgment, wit, give place to spite, 
Regardless both of wrong and right ; 
Your virtues all suspended wait, 
Till, time has open'd reason's gate ; 
And, what is worse, your passion bends 
Its force against your nearest friends, 
Which manners, decency, and pride, 
Have taught you from the world to hide ; 
In vain } for see, your friend has brought 
To public light your only fault ; 
And yet a fault we often find 
Mix'd in a noble, generous mind : 
And may compare to ^Etna's fire, 
Which, though with trembling, all admire i 
The heat that makes the summit glow, 
Enriching all the vales below. 
Those who, in warmer climes, complain 
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From Phoebus' rays they suffer pain, 
Must own that pain is largely paid 
By generous wines beneath a shade. 

Yet, when I find your passions rise, 
And anger sparkling in your eyes, 
I grieve those spirits should be spent, 
For nobler ends by nature meant. 
One passion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame, or anger burn: 
So the sun's heat, with different powers, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor sours : 
Thus Ajax, when with rage possest, 
By Pallas breathed into his breast, 
His valour would no more employ, 
Which might alone have conquer'd Troy ; 
But, blinded by resentment, seeks 
For vengeance on his friends the Greeks. 

You think this turbulence of blood 
From stagnating preserves the flood, 
Which, thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the spirits, sinks the lees. 
Stella, for once you reason wrong j 
For, should this ferment last too long, 
By time subsiding, you may find 
Nothing but acid left behind ; 
From passion you may then be freed, 
When peevishness and spleen succeed. 
Say, Stella, when you copy next, 
Will you keep strictly to the text ? 
Dare you let these reproaches stand, 



TO STELLA* 



And to your failing set your hand ? 
Or, if these lines your anger fire, 
Shall they in baser flames expire ? 
Whene'er they burn, if burn they must. 
They'll prove my accusation just. 



TO STELLA, 
VISITING ME IN MY SICKNESS. 
1720. 

Pallas, observing Stella's wit 
Was more than for her sex was fit, 
And that her beauty, soon or late, 
Might breed confusion in the state, 
In high concern for human kind, 
Fix'd honour in her infant mind. 

But (not in wrangling to engage 
With such a stupid, vicious age) 
If honour I would here define, 
It answers faith in things divine* 
As natural life the body warms, 
And, scholars teach, the soul informs, 
So honour animates the whole, 
And is the spirit of the soul. 

Those numerous virtues which the tribe 
Of tedious moralists describe, 
And by such various titles call, 
True honour comprehends them all. 
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TO STELLA. 



Let melancholy rule supreme, 
Choler preside, or blood, or phlegm, 
It makes no difference in the case, 
Nor is complexion honour's place. 

But, lest we should for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake : 
Or think it seated in a scar, 
Or on a proud triumphal car J 
Or in the payment of a debt 
We lose with sharpers at piquet ; 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an assignation ; 
Or that on which his lordship swears, 
When vulgar knaves would lose their ears ; 
Let Stella's fair example preach 
A lesson she alone can teach. 

In points of honour to be tried, 
All passions must be laid aside : 
Ask no advice, but think alone ; * 
Suppose the question not your own. 
How shall I act, is not the case ; 
But how wpuld Brutus in my place ? - 
In such a case would Cato bleed ? 
# And how would Socrates proceed ? 

Drive all objections from your mind, 
Else you relapse to human kind : 
Ambition, avarice, and lust, 
A factious rage, and breach of trust, 
And flattery tipt with nauseous fleer, 
And guilty shame, and servile fear, 



TO STELLA. 
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Envy, and cruelty, and pride, 
Will in your tainted heart preside. 

Heroes and heroines of old. 
By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren in the skies, 
To which (though late) shall Stella rise. 
Ten thousand oaths upon record 
Are not so sacred as her word : 
The world shall in its atoms end, 
Ere Stella can deceive a friend. 
By honour seated in her breast 
She still determines what is best : 
What indignation in her mind 
Against enslavers of mankind ! 
Base kings, and ministers of state, 
Eternal objects of her hate ! 
She thinks that nature ne'er design'd 
Courage to man alone confined. 
Can cowardice her sex adorn, 
Which most exposes ours to scorn ? 
She wonders where the charm appears 
In Florimers affected fears ; 
For Stella never learn'd the art 
At. proper times to scream and start ; 
Nor calls up all the house at night, 
And swears she saw a thing in white. 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Because she heard a sudden drum, 
Or found an earwig in a plum. 
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TO STELLA. 



Her bearers are amazed from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense ; 
Which, though her modesty would shroud, 
Breaks like the sun behind a cloud ; 
While gracefulness its art conceals, 
And yet through every motion steals. 

Say, Stella, was Prometheus blind, 
And, forming you, mistook your kind ? 
No ; 'twas for you alone he stole 
The fire that forms a manly soul ; 
Then, to complete it every way, 
He moulded it with female clay : 
To that you owe the nobler flame, 
To this the beauty of your frame. 

How would Ingratitude delight, 1 
And how would Censure glut her spite, 
If I should Stella's kindness hide 
In silence, or forget with pride ! 
When on my sickly couch I iay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Lamenting in unmanly strains, 
Call'd every power to ease my pains • 
Then Stella ran to my relief, 
With cheerful face and inward grief *, 
And, though by Heaven's severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 
No cruel master could require, 
From slaves employ *d for daily hire, 
What Stella, by her friendship warm'd, 
With vigour and delight perform'd I 



TO STELLA. 



My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes : 
Now with a soft and silent tread 
Unheard she moves about my bed. 
I see her taste each nauseous draught, 
And so obligingly am caught ; 
I bless the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare distort my face for shame. 

Best pattern of true friends ! beware ; 
You pay too dearly for your care, 
If, while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours ; 
For such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decay 'd. 



STELLA TO DR. SWIFT, 
ON HIS BIRTH-DAY, NOV. 30, 1721. 

St. Patrick's Dean, your country's pride, 
My early and my only guide, 
Let me among the rest attend, 
Your pupil and your humble friend, 
To celebrate in female strains 
The day that paid your mother's pains ; 
Descend to take that tribute due 
In gratitude alone to you. 
vol. II. R 
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STELLA TO DR. SWIFT. 



When men began to call me fair, 
You interposed your timely care : 
You early taught me to despise 
The ogling of a coxcomb's eyes ; 
Show'd where my judgment was misplaced ; 
Refined my fancy and my taste. 

Behold that beauty just decay 'd, 
Invoking art to nature's aid : 
Forsook by her admiring train, 
She spreads her tatter'd nets in vain ; 
Short was her part upon the stage ; 
Went smodthly on for half a page ; 
Her bloom was gone, she wanted art, 
As the scene changed, to change her part ; 
She, whom no lover could resist, 
Before the second act was hiss'd. 
Such is the fate of female race 
With no endowments but a face ; 
Before the thirtieth year of life, 
A maid forlorn, or hated wife. 

Stella to you, her tutor, owes 
That she has ne'er resembled those : 
Nor was a burden to mankind 
With half her course of years behind. 
You taught how I might youth prolong, 
By knowing what was right and wrong ; 
How from my heart to bring supplies 
Of lustre to my fading eyes ; 
How soon a beauteous mind repairs 
The loss of changed or falling hairs ; 



STELLA TO DR. SWIFT. 
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How wit and virtue from within 
Send out a smoothness o'er the skin ; 
Your lectures could my fancy fix, 
And I can please at thirty-six. 
The sight of Chloe at fifteen, 
Coquetting, gives not me the spleen ; 
The idol now of every fool 
Till time shall make their passions cool ; 
Then tumbling down Time's steepy hill, 
While Stella holds her station still. 
O ! turn your precepts into laws, 
Redeem the women's ruin'd cause, 
Retrieve lost empire to our' sex, 
That men may bow their rebel necks. 

Long be the day that gave you birth 
Sacred to friendship, wit, and mirth ; 
Late dying may you cast a shred 
Of your rich mantle o'er my head ; 
To bear with dignity my sorrow, 
One day alone, then die to-morrow. 



TO STELLA, 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 1721-2. 

While, Stella, to your lasting praise 
The Muse her annual tribute pays, 
While I assign myself a task 
Which you expect, but scorn to ask ; 



I 
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TO STELLA. 



If I perform this task with pain, 
Let me of partial fate complain ; 
You every year the debt enlarge, 
I grow less equal to the charge : 
In you each virtue brighter shines, 
But my poetic vein declines ; 
My harp will soon in vain be strung, 
And all your virtues left unsung. 
For none among the upstart race 
Of poets dare assume my place ; 
Your worth will be to them unknown, 
They must have Stellas of their own ; 
And thus, my stock of wit decay 'd, 
I dying leave the debt unpaid, 
Unless Delany, as my heir, 
Will answer for the whole arrear. 



ON THE GREAT BURIED BOTTLE. 

BY DR. DELANY. 

Amphora, quae moestum linquis, laetumque revises 
Arentem dominum, sit tibi terra levis. 

Tu quoque depositum serves, neve opprime, marmor ; 
Amphora non meruit tarn pretiosa mori. 



EPITAPH. 
BY THE SAME. . 

Hoc tumulata jacet proles Lensea sepulchro, 
Immortale genus, nec peritura jacet ; 

Quin oritura iterum, matris concreditur alvo: 
Bis natum referunt te quoque, Bacche Pater. 



STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY: 

A GREAT BOTTLE OF WINE, LONG BURIED, BEING 
THAT DAY DUG UP. 1722-3. 

Resolved my annual verse to pay, 
By duty bound, on Stella's day, 
Furnish'd with paper, pens, and ink, 
I gravely sat me down to think : 
I bit my nails, and scratch'd my head, 
But found my wit and fancy fled : 
Or if, with more than usual pain, 
A thought came slowly from my brain, 
It cost me Lord knows how much time 
To shape it into sense and rhyme : 
And, what was yet a greater curse, 
Long thinking made my fancy worse. 

Forsaken by th' inspiring Nine, 
I waited at Apollo's shrine : 
I told him what the world would say, 
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If Stella were unsung to-day : 

How I should hide my head for shame, 

When both the Jacks and Robin came ; 

How Ford would frown, how Jim would leer, 

How Sheridan the rogue would sneer, 

And swear it does not always follow, 

That seme I in anno ridet Apollo. 

I have assured them twenty times, 

That Phoebus help'd me in my rhymes ; 

Phoebus inspired me from above, 

And he and I were hand and glove. 

But, finding me so dull and dry since, 

They'll call it all poetic license ; 

And when I brag of aid divine, 

Think Eusden's right as good as mine. 

Nor do I ask for Stella's sake ; 
'Tis my own credit lies at stake : 
And Stella will be sung, while I 
Can only be ft stander by. 

Apollo, having thought a little, 
Return'd this answer to a tittle. 

Though you should live like old Methusalem, 
I furnish hints and you shall use all 'em, 
You yearly sing as she grows old, 
You'd leave her virtues half untold. 
But, to say truth, such dulness reigns, 
Through the whole set of Irish deans, 
I'm daily stunn'd with such a medley, 
Dean W — d, Dean D — 1, and Dean Smedley, 
That, let what dean soever come, 



Stella's birth -day. 
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My. orders are, I'm not at home ; 
And if your voice had not been loud, 
You must have pass'd among the crowd. 

But now, your danger to prevent, 
You must apply to Mrs. Brent ; 1 
For she, as priestess, knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. 
First, jiine ways looking, let her stand 
With an old poker in her hand ; 
Let her describe a circle round 
In Saunders* 2 cellar on the ground : 
A spade let prudent Archy 3 hold, 
And with discretion dig the mould. 
Let Stella look with watchful eye, 
Rebecca, 4 Ford, and Grattans by. 

Behold the bottle, where it lies 
With neck elated toward the skies ! 
The god of winds and god of fire 
Did to its wondrous birth conspire * 
And Bacchus for the poet's use 
Pour'd in a strong inspiring juice. 
See ! as you raise it from its tomb, 
It drags behind a spacious womb, 
And in the spacious womb contains 
A sovereign medicine for the brains. 

You'll find it soon, if fate consents ; 
If not, a thousand Mrs. Brents, 

1 The housekeeper.— F. * The butler.— F. 

9 The footman. — F. 4 Mrs. Dingley. — Scott, 
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Ten thousand Archys, arm'd with spades, 
May dig in vain to Pluto's shades. 

From thence a plenteous draught infuse. 
And boldly then invoke the Muse ; 
But first let Robert 1 on his knees 
With caution drain it from the lees ; 
The Muse will at your call appear, 
With Stella's praise to crown the year. 



STELLA AT WOOD PARK, 
A HOUSE OF CHARLES FORD, ESQ. NEAR DUBLIN. 
1723. 

— " Cuicumque nocere volebat, 
Vestimenta dabat pretiosa." 

Don Carlos, in a merry spite, 
Did Stella to his house invite : 
He entertain'd her half a year 
With generous wines and costly cheer, 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That she might o'er the servants hector. 
In half a week the dame grew nice, 
Got all things at the highest price : 
Now at the table head she sits, 
Presented with the nicest bits ; 
She look'd on partridges with scorn, 
Except they tasted of the corn : 

1 The valet.—F. 



STELLA AT WOOD PARK. 
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A haunch of venison made her sweat, 

Unless it had the right fumette. 

Don Carlos earnestly would beg, 

" Dear Madam, try this pigeon's leg ;" 

Was happy, when he could prevail 

To make her only touch a quail. 

Through candle-light she view'd the wine, 

To see that every glass was fine. 

At last, grown prouder than the devil 

With feeding high, and treatment civil, 

Don Carlos now began to find 

His malice work as he design'd. 

The winter sky began to frown : 

Poor Stella must pack off to town ; 

From purling streams and fountains bubbling, 

To Liffey's stinking tide in Dublin: 

From wholesome exercise and air, 

To sossing in an easy-chair : 

From stomach sharp, and hearty feeding, 

To piddle like a lady breeding : 

From ruling there the household singly, 

To be directed here by Diirgley : 1 

From every day a lordly banquet, 

To half a joint, and God be thanked : 

From every meal Pontac in plenty, 

To half a pint one day in twenty : 

From Ford attending at her call, 

To visits of : 

1 The constant companion of Stella. — F. 
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From Ford, who thinks of nothing mean, 
To the poor doings of the Dean : 
From growing richer with good cheer, 
To running out by starving here. 

But now arrives the dismal day ; 
She must return to Ormond Quay. 1 
The coachman stopt ; she look'd, and swore 
The rascal had mistook the door : 
At coming in, you saw her stoop ; 
The entry brush'd against her hoop : 
Each moment rising in her airs, 
She curst the narrow winding stairs : 
Began a thousand faults to spy ; 
The ceiling hardly six feet high ; 
The smutty wainscot full of cracks : 
And halfrthe chairs with broken backs: 
Her quarter's out at Lady-day ; 
She vows she will no longer stay 
In lodgings like a poor Grisette, 
While there are houses to be let. 

Howe'er, to keep her spirits up, 
She sent for company to sup : 
When all the while you might remark, 
She strove in vain to ape Wood Park. 
Two bottles call'd for, (half her store, 
The cupboard could contain but four :) 
A supper worthy of herself, 
Five nothings in five plates of delf. 

i Where the two ladies lodged. — : 



STELLA AT WOOD PARK. 

Thus for a week the farce went on ; 
When, all her country savings gone, 
She fell into her former scene, 
Small beer, a herring, and the Dean. 

Thus far in jest : though now, I fear, 
You think my jesting too severe ; 
But poets, when a hint is new, 
Regard not whether false or true : 
Yet raillery gives no offence, 
Where truth has not the least pretence ; 
Nor can be more securely placed 
Than on *a nymph of Stella's taste. 
I must confess your wine and vittle 
I was too hard upon a little ; 
Your table neat, your linen fine ; 
And, though in miniature, you shine : 
Yet, when you sigh to leave Wood Park, 
The scene, the welcome, and the spark, 
To languish in this odious town, 
And pull your haughty stomach down, 
We think you quite mistake the case, 
The virtue lies not in the place : 
For though my raillery were true, 
A cottage is Wood Park with you. 



A RECEIPT 
TO RESTORE STELLA'S YOUTH. 1724-5. 



The Scottish hinds, too poor to house 
In frosty nights their starving cows, 
While not a blade of grass or hay 
Appears from Michaelmas to May, 
Must let their cattle range in vain 
For food along the barren plain : 
Meagre and lank with fasting grown, 
And nothing left but skin and bone ; 
Exposed to want, and wind, and weather, 
They just keep life and soul together, 
Till summer showers and evening's dew 
Again the verdant glebe renew ; 
And, as the vegetables rise, 
The famish'd cow her want supplies ; 
Without an ounce of last year's flesh ; 
Whate'er she gains is young and fresh ; 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle, 
As rising from Medea's kettle, 
With youth and beauty to enchant 
Europa's counterfeit gallant. 

Why, Stella, should you knit your brow, 
If I compare you to a cow ? 
Tis just the case ; for you have fasted 
So long, till all your flesh is wasted ; 
And must against the warmer days 
Be sent to Quilca down to graze ; 
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Where mirth, and exercise, and air, 
Will soon your appetite repair : 
The nutriment will from within, 
Round all your body, plump your skin ; 
Will agitate the lazy flood, 
And fill your veins with sprightly blood ; 
Nor flesh nor blood will be the same, 
Nor aught of Stella but the name : 
For what was ever understood, 
By human kind, but flesh and blood ? 
And if your flesh and blood be new, 
You'll be no more the former you ; 
But for a blooming nymph will pass, 
Just fifteen, coming summer's grass, 
Your jetty locks with garlands crown'd : 
While all the squires for nine miles round, 
Attended by a brace of curs, 
With jockey boots and silver spurs, 
No less than justices o' quorum, 
Their cow-boys bearing cloaks before 'em, 
Shall leave deciding broken pates, 
To kiss your steps at Quilca gates. 
But, lest you should my skill disgrace, 
Come back before you're out of case ; 
For if to Michaelmas you stay, 
The new-born flesh will melt away ; 
The 'squires in scorn will fly the house 
For better game, and look for grouse ; 
But here, before the frost can mar it, 
We'll make it firm with beef and claret. 



STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 1724-5. 

As, when a beauteous nymph decays, 
We say, she's past her dancing days ; 
So poets lose their feet by time, 
And can no longer dance in rhyme. 
Your annual bard had rather chose 
To celebrate your birth in prose : 
Yet merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country dance, 
Call the old housekeeper, and get her 
To fill a place for want of better : 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, 
And friend Delany at his books, 
That Stella may avoid disgrace, 
Once mpre the Dean supplies their place. 

Beauty and wit, too sad a truth ! 
Have always been confined to youth ; 
The god of wit and beauty's queen, 
He twenty-one and she fifteen, 
No poet ever sweetly sung, 
Unless he were, like Phoebus, young ; 
Nor ever nymph inspired to rhyme, 
Unless, Jike Venus, in her prime. 
At fifty-six, if this be true, 
Am I a poet fit for you ? 
Or, at. the age of forty-three, 
Are you a subject fit for me ? 
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Adieu ! bright wit, and radiant eyes ! 
You must be grave and I be wise. 
Our fate in vain we would oppose : 
But I'll be still your friend in prose i 
Esteem and friendship to express, 
Will not require poetic dress ; 
And if the Muse deny her aid 
To have them sung, they may be said. 

But, Stella, say, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ; 
That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with his bow ; 
That half your locks are turn'd to gray ? 
1*11 ne'er believe a word they say. 
Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my sight ; 
And wrinkles undistinguish'd pass, 
For I'm ashamed to use a glass : 
And till I see them with these eyes, 
Whoever says you have them, lies. 

No length of time can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, sense and wit ; 
Thus you may still be young to me, 
While I can better hear than see. 
O ne'er may Fortune show her spite, 
To make me deaf, and mend my sight ! 



TO STELLA. 
WRITTEN ON THE DAY OF HER BIRTH, MARCH 13, 
1723-4, BUT NOT ON THE SUBJECT, WHEN 
I WAS SICK IN BED. 

Tormented with incessant pains, 

Can I devise poetic strains ? 

Time was, when I could yearly pay 

My verse to Stella's native day : 

But now unable grown to write, 

I grieve she ever saw the light. 

Ungrateful ! since to her I owe 

That I these pains can undergo. 

She tends me like an humble slave ; 

And, when indecently I rave, 

When out my brutish passions break, 

With gall in every word I speak, 

She with soft speech my anguish cheers, 

Or melts my passions down with tears ; 

Although 'tis easy to descry 

She wants assistance more than I ; 

Yet seems to feel my pains alone, 

And is a stoic in her own. 

When, among scholars, can we find 

So soft and yet so firm a mind ? 

All accidents of life conspire 

To raise up Stella's virtue higher ; 

Or else to introduce the rest 
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Which had been latent in her breast. 
Her firmness who could e'er have known, 
Had she not evils of her own ? 
Her kindness who could ever guess, 
Had not her friends been in distress ? 
Whatever base returns you find 
From me, dear Stella, still be kind. 
In your own heart you'll- reap the fruit, 
Though I continue still a brute. 
But, when I once am out of pain, 
I promise to be good again ; 
Meantime, your other juster friends 
Shall for my follies make amends; 
So may we long continue thus, 
Admiring you, you pitying us. 



VERSES, BY STELLA. 

If it be true, celestial powers, 

That you have form'd me fair, 
And yet, in all my vainest hours, 

My mind has been my care : 
Then, in return, I beg this grace, 

As you were ever kind, 
What envious Time takes from my face 

Bestow upon my mind ! 
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DEATH AND DAPHNE, 1 

TO AN AGREEABLE YOUNG LADY, BUT EXTREMELY 
LEAN. 1730. 

Death went upon a solemn day 
At Pluto's hall his court to pay ; 

1 Lord Orrery gives us the following curious anecdote 
respecting this poem : — 

" I have just now cast my eye over a poem called Death 
and Daphne, which makes me recollect an odd incident, re- 
lating to that nymph. Swift, soon after our acquaintance, 
introduced me to her as to one of his female favourites. I 
had scarce been half an hour in her company, before she 
asked me, if I had seen the Dean's poem upon Death and 
Daphne. As I told her I had not, she immediately un- 
locked a cabinet, and, bringing out the manuscript, read it 
to me with a seeming satisfaction, of which, at that time, I 
doubted the sincerity. While she was reading, the Dean 
was perpetually correcting her for bad pronunciation, and 
for placing a wrong emphasis upon particular words. As 
soon as she had gone through the composition, she assured 
me smilingly, that the portrait of Daphne was drawn for 
herself. I begged to be excused from believing it ; and pro- 
tested that I could not see one feature that had the least re- 
semblance ; but the Dean immediately burst into a fit of 
laughter. ' You fancy,' says he, * that you are very polite, i 
but you are much mistaken. That lady had rather be a | 
Daphne drawn by me, than a Sacharissa by any other pen- 
cil.' She confirmed what he had said with great earnest- 
ness, so that I had no other method of retrieving my error, , 
than by whispering in her ear, as I was conducting her 
down stairs to dinner, that indeed I found 

• Her hand as dry and cold as lead !' " 
— Remarks on the Life of Swift, Lond. 1752, p. 81. "* 
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The phantom having humbly kiss'd 

His grisly monarch's sooty fist, 

Presented him the weekly bills 

Of doctors, fevers, plagues, and pills. 

Pluto, observing since the peace 

The burial article decrease, 

And vex'd to see affairs miscarry, 

Declared in council Death must marry ; 

Vow'd he no longer could support 

Old bachelors about his court ; 

The interest of his realm had need 

That Death should get a numerous breed ; 

Young deathlings, who, by practice made 

Proficient in their father s trade, 

With colonies might stock around 

His large dominions under ground. 

A consult of coquettes below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau ; 
From her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twisted snakes : 
Which in the nicest fashion curl'd, 
(Like toupees 1 of this upper world) 
With flower of sulphur powder'd well, 
That graceful on his shoulders fell ; 
An adder of the sable kind 
In line direct hung down behind : 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clubb'd for a feather to his hat : 

1 Periwigs with long tails. — F. 
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His coat, a usurer's velvet pall, 

Bequeath'd to Pluto, corpse and all. 

But, loath his person to expose 

Bare, like a carcass pick'd by crows, 

A lawyer o'er his hands and face 

Stuck artfully a parchment case. 

No new flux'd rake show'd fairer skin ; 

Nor Phyllis after lying in. 

With snuff was fuTd his ebon box, 

Of shin-bones rotted by the pox. 

Nine spirits of blaspheming fops, 

With aconite anoint his chops ; 

And give him words of dreadful sounds, 

G — d d — n his blood ! and b — d and w — ds I 

Thus furnish'd out, he sent his train 
To take a house in Warwick-lane : 1 
The faculty, his humble friends, 
A complimental message sends : 
Their president in scarlet gown 
Harangued, and welcomed him to town. 

But Death had business to dispatch ; 
His mind was running on his match. 
And hearing much of Daphne's fame, 
His majesty of terrors came, 
Fine as a colonel of the guards, 
To visit where she sat at cards ; 
She, as he came into the room, 
Thought him Adonis in his bloom. 



1 The College of Physicians. — F. 
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And now her "heart with pleasure jumps, 

She scarce remembers what is trumps ; 

For such a shape of skin and bone 

Was never seen except her own. 

Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and snout, 

Her pocket-glass drew slily out; 

And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 

As just the counterpart of his.. 

She darted many a private glance, 

And freely made the first advance ; 

Was of her beauty grown so vain, 

She doubted not to win the swain ; 

Nothing she thought could sooner gain him, 

Than with her wit to entertain him. 

She ask'd about her friends below ; 

This meagre fop, that batter'd beau ; 

Whether some late departed toasts 

Had got gallants among the ghosts ? 

If Chloe were a sharper still 

As great as ever at quadrille ? 

(The ladies there must needs be rooks, 

For cards, we know, are Pluto's books.) 

If Florimel had found her love, 

For whom she hang'd herself above ? 

How oft a- week was kept a ball 

By Proserpine at Pluto's hall ? 

She fancied those Elysian shades 

The sweetest place for masquerades ; 

How pleasant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and six ! 
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What pride a female heart inflames ! 
How endless are ambition's aims : 
Cease, haughty nymph ; the Fates decree 
Death must not be a spouse for thee ; 
For, when by chance the meagre shade 
Upon thy hand his finger laid, 
Thy hand as dry and cold as lead, 
His matrimonial spirit fled; 
He felt about his heart a damp, 
That quite extinguish 'd Cupid's lamp ; 
Away the frighted spectre scuds, 
And leaves my lady in the suds. 



DAPHNE. 

Daphne knows, with equal ease, 
How to vex, and how to please ; 
But the folly of her sex 
Makes her sole delight to vex. 
Never woman more devised 
Surer ways to be despised ; 
Paradoxes weakly wielding, 
Always conquer d, never yielding. 
To dispute, her chief delight, 
Without one opinion right : 
Thick her arguments she lays on, 
And with cavils combats reason ; 
Answers in decisive way, 
Never hears what you can say ; 
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Still her odd perverseness shows 

Chiefly: where she nothing knows ; 

And, where she is most familiar, 

Always peevisher and sillier ; 

All her spirits in a flame 

When she knows she's most to blame. 

. Send me hence ten thousand miles, 
From a face that always smiles : 
None could ever act that part, 
But a fury in her heart. 
Ye who hate such inconsistence, 
To be easy, keep your distance : 
Or in folly still befriend her, 
But have no concern to mend her ; 
Lose not time to contradict her, 
Nor endeavour to convict her. 
Never take it in your thought, 
That she'll own, or cure a fault* 
Into contradiction warm her, 
Then, perhaps, you may reform her : 
Only take this rule along, 
Always to advise her wrong ; 
And reprove her when she's right; 
She may then grow wise for spite. 

No — that scheme will ne'er succeed, 
She has better learnt her creed ; 
She's too cunning and too skilful, 
When to yield, and when be wilful. 
Nature holds her forth two mirrors, 
One for truth, and one for errors : 
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That looks hideous, fierce, and frightful ; 
This is flattering and delightful : 
That she throws away as foul ; 
Sits by this to dress her soul. 

Thus you have the case in view, 
Daphne, 'twixt the Dean and you : 
Heaven forbid he should despise thee, 
But he'll never more advise thee. 



STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 
MARCH 13, 1726-7. 

This day, whatever the Fates decree, 
Shall still be kept with joy by me : 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are sick, and I grown old ; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of spectacles and pills ; 
To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear such mortifying stuff* 
Yet, since from reason may be brought 
A better and more pleasing thought, 
Which can, in spite of all decays, 
Support a few remaining days ; 
From not the gravest of divines 
Accept for once some serious lines. 

Although we now can form no more 
Long; schemes of life, as heretofore ; 
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Yet you, while time is running fast, 
Can look with joy on what is past. 

Were future happiness and pain 
A mere contrivance of the brain 5 
As atheists argue, to entice 
And fit their proselytes for vice j 
(The only comfort they propose, 
To have companions in their woes ;) 
Grant this the case J yet sure 'tis hard 
That virtue, styled its own reward, 
And by all sages understood 
To be the chief of human good, 
Should acting die ; nor leave behind 
Some lasting pleasure in the mind, 
Which, by remembrance, will assuage 
Grief, .sickness, poverty, and age 5 
And strongly shoot a radiant dart 
To shine through life's declining part. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well spent ? 
Your skilful hand employ'd to save 
Despairing wretches from the grave ; 
And then supporting with your store 
Those whom you dragg'd from death before 
So Providence on mortals waits, 
Preserving what it first creates. 
Your generous boldness to defend 
An innocent and absent friend ; 
That courage which can make you just 
To merit humbled in the dust ; 
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The detestation you express 
For vice in all its glittering dress ; 
That patience under torturing pain, 
Where stubborn stoics would complain : 
Must these like empty shadows pass, 
Or forms reflected from a glass ? 
Or mere chimeras in the mind, 
That fly, and leave no marks behind ? 
Does not the body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years ago ? 
And, had it not been still supplied, 
It must a thousand times have died. 
Then who with reason can maintain 
That no effects of food remain ? 
And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind ; 
Upheld by each good action past, 
And still continued by the last ? 
Then, who with reason can pretend 
That all effects of virtue end ? 

Believe me, Stella, when you show 
That true contempt for things below, 
Nor prize your life for other ends, 
Than merely to oblige your friends ; 
Your former actions claim their part, 
And join to fortify your heart. 
For Virtue, in her daily race, 
Like Janus, bears a double face ; 
Looks back with joy where she has gone 
And therefore goes with courage on: 



stella's birth-day. 

She at your sickly coach will wak, 
And guide you to a better state. 

O then, whatever Heaven intends, 
Take pity on your pitying friends ! 
Nor let your ills affect your mind, 
To fancy they can be unkind. 
Me, surely me, you ought to spare, 
Who gladly would your suffering share ; 
Or give my scrap of life to you. 
And think it far beneath your due ; 
You, to whose care so oft I owe 
That I'm alive to tell you so. 



A NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR BEG. 1 
1723-4. 

Returning Janus now prepares, 
For Bee, a new supply of cares, 
Sent in a bag to Dr. Swift, 
Who thus displays the new-year's gift. 

First, this large parcel brings you tidings 
Of our good Dean s eternal chidings ; 
Of Nelly's pertness, Robin's leasings, 
And Sheridan's perpetual teazings. 
This box is cramm'd on every side 
With Stella's magisterial pride. 

1 Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, Stella's friend and c< 
panion. — F. 
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Behold a cage with sparrows fill'd, 

First to be fondled, then be kill'd. 

Now to this hamper I invite you, 

With bix, imagined cares to fright you. 

Here in this bundle Janus sends 

Concerns by thousands for your friends t 

And here's a pair of leathern pokes, 

To hold your cares for other folks. 

Here from this barrel you may broach 

A peck of troubles for a coach. 

This ball of wax your ears will darken, 

Still to be curious, never hearken. 

Lest you the town may have less trouble in, 

Bring all your Quilca's 1 cares to Dublin, 

For which he sends this empty sack ; 

And so take all upon your back. 



DINGLEY AND BRENT. 2 

A SONG. 

To the tune of " Ye Commons and Peers." 

Dingley and Brent, 

Wherever they went, 
Ne'er minded a word that was spoken ; 

Whatever was said, 

They ne'er troubled their head, 
But laugh'd at their own silly joking. 

1 Country-house of Dr. Sheridan.-— F. 

2 Dr. Swift's housekeeper. — F. 
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Should Solomon wise 
• In majesty rise, 

And show them his wit and his learning ; 
They never would hear, 
But turn the deaf ear, 

As a matter they had no concern in. 

You tell a good jest, 

And please all the rest ; 
Comes Dingley, and asks you, what was it ? 

And, curious to know, 

Away she will go 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 



BEC'S 1 BIRTH-DAY. 
NOV. 8, 1726. 

This day, dear Bee, is thy nativity ; 
Had Fate a luckier one, she'd give it ye. 
She chose a thread of greatest length, 
And doubly twisted it for strength : 
Nor will be able with her shears 
To cut it off these forty years. 
Then who says care will kill a cat ? 
Rebecca shows they're out in that. 
For she,, though overrun with care, 
Continues healthy, fat, and fair. 



1 Mrs. Dingley. — Scott. 
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As, if the gout should seize the head, 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead ; 
But, if they can, by all their arts, 
Eject it to the extremest parts, 
They give the sick man joy, and praise 
The gout that will prolong his days. 
Rebecca thus I gladly greet, 
Who drives her cares to hands and feet : 
For, though philosophers maintain 
The limbs are guided by the brain, 
Quite contrary Rebecca's led ; 
Her hands and feet conduct her head ; 
By arbitrary power convey her, 
She ne'er considers why or where : 
Her hands may meddle, feet may wander, 
Her head is but a mere by-stander : 
And all her bustling but supplies 
The part of wholesome exercise. 
Thus nature has resolved to pay her 
The cat's nine lives, and eke the care. 

Long may she live, and help her friends 
Whene'er it suits her private ends ; 
Domestic business never mind 
Till coffee has her stomach lined ; 
But, when her breakfast gives her courage, 
Then think on Stella's chicken porridge : 
I mean when Tiger 1 has been served, 
Or else poor Stella may be starved. 

1 Mrs. Dingley's favourite lap-dog. — Scott. 
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May Bee have many an evening nap, 
With Tiger slabbering in her lap ; 
But always take a special care 
She does not overset the chair ; 
Still be she curious, never hearken 
To any speech but Tiger's barking ! 

And when she's in another scene, 
Stella long dead, but first the Dean, 
May fortune and her coffee get her 
Companions that will please her better ! 
Whole afternoons will sit beside her, 
Nor for neglects or blunders chide her. 
A goodly set as can be found 
Of hearty gossips prating round ; 
Fresh from a wedding or a christening, 
To teach her ears the art of listening, 
And please her more to hear them tattle, 
Than the Dean storm, or Stella rattle. 

Late be her death, one gentle nod, 
When Hermes, waiting with his rod, 
Shall to Elysian fields invite her, 
Where there will be no cares to fright her ! 



ON THE COLLAR OF TIGER, 
MRS. DINGLEY's LAP-DOG. 

Pray steal me not ; I'm Mrs. Dingley's, 
Whose heart in this four-footed thing lies. 



RIDDLES 

BY DR. SWIFT AND HIS FRIENDS. 1 WRITTEN IN OR 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1724. 

PETHOX 2 THE GREAT. 1723. 

From Venus born, thy beauty shows ; 
But who thy father, no man knows : 
Nor can the skilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race ; 
Whether thy temper, full of fire, 
Discovers Vulcan for thy sire, 

1 The following notice is subjoined to some of those rid- 
dles, in the Dublin edition : — " About nine or ten years ago, 
(i. e. about 1724,) some ingenious gentlemen, friends to the 
author, used to entertain themselves with writing riddles, 
and send them to him and their other acquaintance ; copies 
of which ran about, and some of them were printed, both 
here and in England. The author, at his leisure hours, 
fell into the same amusement ; although it be said that he 
thought them of no great merit, entertainment, or use. 
However, by the advice of some persons, for whom the 
author hath a great esteem, and who were pleased to send 
us the copies, we have ventured to print the few following, 
as we have done two or three before, and which are allowed 
to be genuine ; because we are informed that several good 
judges have a taste for such kind of compositions." 

a This name is a filthy anagram. — H. 
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The god who made Scamander boll, 
And round his margin singed the soil : 
(From whence, philosophers agree, 
An equal power descends to thee ;) 
Whether from dreadful Mars you claim 
The high descent from whence you came, 
And, as a proof, show numerous scars 
By fierce encounters made in wars, 
Those honourable wounds you bore 
From head to foot, and all before, 
And still the bloody field frequent, 
Familiar in each leader's tent ; 
Or whether, as the learn'd contend, 
You from the neighbouring Gaul descend; 
Or from Parthenope the proud, 
Where numberless thy votaries crowd ; 
Whether thy great forefathers came 
From realms that bear Vespuccio's name, 
For so conjectures would obtrude ; 
And from thy painted skin conclude ; 
Whether, as Epicurus shows, 
The world from justling seeds arose, 
Which, mingling with prolific strife 
In chaos, kindled into life : 
So your production was the same, 
And from contending atoms came. 

Thy fair indulgent mother crown'd 
Thy head with sparkling rubies round : 
Beneath thy decent steps the road 
Is all with precious jewels strew'd, 
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The bird of Pallas, 1 knows his post, 
Thee to attend, where'er thou goest. 

Byzantians boast, that on the clod 
Where once their Sultan's horse hath trod, 
Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree : 
The same thy subjects boast of thee. 

The greatest lord, when you appear, 
Will deign your livery to wear, 
In all the various colours seen 
Of red and yellow, blue and green* 

With half a word when you require, 
The man of business must retire. 

The haughty minister of state, 
With trembling must thy leisure wait ; 
And, while his fate is in thy hands, 
The business of the nation stands. 

Thou darest the greatest prince attack, 
Canst hourly set him on the rack ; 
And, as an instance of thy power, 
Enclose him in a wooden tower, 
With pungent pains on every side : 
So Regulus in torments died. 

From thee our youth all virtues learn, 
Dangers with prudence to discern ; 
And well thy scholars are endued 
With temperance and with fortitude ; 
With patience, which all ills supports, 
And secrecy, the art of courts. 

1 Bubo, the owl. — Dublin ed. 
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The glittering beau could hardly tell, 
Without your aid, to read or spell ; 
But, having long conversed with you, 
Knows how to scrawl a billet-doux. 

With what delight, methinks, I trace 
Your blood in every noble Tace ! 
In whom thy features, shape, and mien, 
Are to the life distinctly seen ! 
The Britons, once a savage kind, 
By you were brighten'd and refined, 
Descendants to the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robust, and voice that stuns : 
But you have moulded them afresh, 
Removed the tough superfluous flesh, 
Taught them to modulate their tongues, 
And speak without the help of lungs. 

Proteus on you bestow'd the boon 
To change your visage like the moon ; 
You sometimes half a face produce, 
Keep t'other half for private use. 

How famed thy conduct in the fight 
With Hermes, son of Pleias bright ! 
Outnumber d, half encompassed round, 
You strove for every inch of ground ; 
Then, by a soldierly retreat, 
Retired to your imperial seat. 
The victor, when your steps he traced, 
Found all the realms before him waste : 
You, o'er the high triumphal arch 
Pontific, made your glorious march : 
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The wondrous arch behind you fell y 
And left a chasm profound as hell : 
You, in. your capitol secured, 
A siege as long as Troy endured. 

ON A PEN. 1724. 

In youth exalted high in air, 

Or bathing in the waters fair, 

Nature to form me took delight, 

And clad my body all in white. 

My person tall, and slender waist, 

On either side with fringes graced ; 

Till me that tyrant man espied, 

And dragged me from my mother's side : 

No wonder now I look so thin ; 

The tyrant stript me to the skin : 

My skin he flay'd, my hair he cropt : 

At head and foot my body lopt : 

And then, with heart more hard than stone, 

He pick'd my marrow from the bone. 

To vex me more, he took a freak 

To slit my tongue and make me speak : 

But, that which wonderful appears, 

I speak to eyes, and not to ears. 

He oft employs me in disguise, 

And makes me tell a thousand lies : 

To me he chiefly gives in trust 

To please his malice or his lust. 

From me no secret he can hide ; 
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I see his vanity and pride : 
And my delight is to expose 
His follies to his greatest foes. 
All languages I can command, 
Yet not a word I understand. 
Without my aid, the best divine 
In learning would not know a line : 
The lawyer must forget his pleading ; 
The scholar <could not show his reading. 

Nay ; man my master is my slave ; 
I give command to kill or save, 
Can grant ten thousand pounds a-year, 
And make a beggar's brat a peer. 

But, while I thus my life relate, 
I only hasten on my fate. 
My tongue is black, my mouth is furr'd, 
I hardly now can force a word. 
I die unpitied and forgot, 
And on,some dunghill left to rot. 

ON GOLD* 

ALL-ruling tyrant of the earth, 
To vilest slaves I owe my birth. 
How is the greatest monarch blest, 
When in my gaudy livery drest ! 
No haughty nymph has power to run 
From me ; or my embraces shun. 
Stabb'd to the heart, condemned to flame, 
My constancy is still the same* 
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The favourite messenger of Jove, 
And Lemnian god, consulting strove 
To make me glorious to the sight 
Of mortals, and the gods' delight. 
Soon would their altar's flame expire, 
If I refused to lend them fire. 

By fate exalted high in place, 
Lo, here I stand with double face : 
Superior none on earth I find ; 
But see below me all mankind. 
Yet, as it oft attends the great, 
I almost sink with my own weight. 
At every motion undertook, 
The vulgar all consult my look. 
I sometimes give advice in writing, 
But never of my own inditing. 

I am a courtier in my way ; 
For those who raised me, I betray; 
And some give out that I entice 
To lust, to luxury, and dice. 
Who punishments on me inflict, 
Because they find their pockets pickt. 

By riding post, I lose my health, 
And only to get others wealth. 

ON THE POSTERIORS. 

Because I am by nature blind, 
I wisely choose to walk behind ; 
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However, to avoid disgrace, 

I let no creature gee my face. 

My words are few, but spoke with sense ; 

And yet my speaking gives offence ; 

Or, if to whisper I presume, 

The company will fly the room. 

By all the world I am opprest : 

And my oppression gives them rest. 

Through me, though sore against my will, 
Instructors every art instil. 
By thousands I am sold and bought, 
Who neither get nor lose a groat ; 
For none, alas ! by me can gain, 
But those who give me greatest pain. 
Shall man presume to be my master, 
Who's but my caterer and taster ? 
Yet, though I always have my will, 
I'm but a mere depender still : 
An humble hanger-on at best ; 
Of whom all people make a jest. 

In me detractors seek to find 
Two vices of a different kind ; 
I'm too profuse, some censurers cry, 
And all I get, I let it fly ; 
While others give me many a curse, 
Because too close I hold my purse. 
But this I know, in either case 
They dare not charge me to my face. 
Tis true, indeed, sometimes I save, 
Sometimes run out of all I have ; 
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But, when the year is at an end, 
Computing what I get and spend, 
My goings-out, and comings-in, 
I cannot find I lose or win ; 
And therefore all that know me say, 
I justly keep the middle way. 
I'm always by my betters led; 
I last get up, and first a-bed ; 
Though, if I rise before my time, 
The learn'd in sciences sublime 
Consult the stars, and thence foretell 
Good luck to those with whom I dwell. 



ON A HORN. 

The joy of man, the pride of brutes, 
Domestic subject for disputes, 
Of plenty thou the emblem fair, 
Adorn'd by nymphs with all their care ! 
I saw thee raised to high renown, 
Supporting half the British crown • 
And often have; I seen thee grace 
The chaste Diana's infant face; 
And whensoever you please to shine, 
Less useful is her light than thine : 
Thy numerous fingers know their way, 
And oft in Celia's tresses play. 

To place thee in another view, 
I'll show the world strange things and true ; 
What lords and dames of high degree 
May justly claim their birth from thee ! 
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The soul of man with spleen yon vex ; 
Of spleen you cure the female sex. 
Thee for a gift the courtier sends 
With pleasure to his special friends : 
He gives, and with a generous pride, 
Contrives all means the gift to hide : 
Nor oft can the receiver know, 
Whether he has the gift or no. 
On airy wings you take your flight, 
And fly unseen both day and night ; 
Conceal your form with various tricks ; 
And few know how or where you fix : 
Yet some, who ne'er bestow'd thee, boast 
That they to others give thee most. 
Meantime, the wise a question start, 
If thou a real being art; 
Or but a creature of the brain, 
That gives imaginary pain ? 
But the sly giver better knows thee ; 
Who feels true joys when he bestows thee. 

ON A CORKSCREW. 

Though I, alas ! a prisoner be, 
My trade is prisoners to set free. 
No slave his lord's commands obeys 
With such insinuating ways. 
My genius piercing, sharp, and bright, 
Wherein the men of wit delight. 
The clergy keep me for their ease, 
And turn and wind me as they please. 
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A new and wondrous art I show 
Of raising spirits from below ; 
In scarlet some, and some in white ; 
They rise, walk round, yet never fright. 
In at each mouth the spirits* pass, 
Distinctly seen as through a glass : 
O'er head and body make a rout, 
And drive at last all secrets out ; 
And still, the more I show my art, 
The more they open every heart. 

A greater chemist none than I 
Who, from materials hard and dry, 
Have taught men to extract with skill 
More precious juice than from a still. 

Although I'm often out of case, 
I'm not ashamed to show my face. 
Though at the tables of the great 
I near the sideboard take my seat; 
Yet the plain 'squire, when dinner's done, 
Is never pleased till I make one ; 
He kindly bids me near him stand, 
And often takes me by the hand. 

I twice a-day a-hunting go ; 
Nor ever fail to seize my foe ; 
And when I have him by the poll, 
I drag him upwards from his hole; 
Though some are of so stubborn kind, 
I'm forced to leave a limb behind. 

I hourly wait some fetal end ; 
For I can break, but scorn to bend. 
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THE GULF OF ALL HUMAN POSSESSIONS. 
1724. 

Come hither, a/id behold the fruits, 
Vain man ! of all thy vain pursuits. 
Take wise advice, and look behind, 
Bring all past actions to thy mind. 
Here you may see, as in a glass, 
How soon all human pleasures pass ; 
How will it mortify thy pride, 
To turn the true impartial side ! 
How will your eyes contain their tears, 
When all the sad reverse appears ! 

This cave within its womb confines 
The last result of all designs : 
Here lie deposited the spoils 
Of busy mortals' endless toils : 
Here, with an easy search, we find 
The foul corruptions of mankind. 
The wretched purchase here behold 
Of traitors, who their country sold. 

This gulf insatiate imbibes 
The lawyer s fees, the statesman's bribes. 
Here, in their proper shape and mien, 
Fraud, perjury, and guilt are seen. 
Necessity, the tyrants law, 
All human race must hither draw ; 
All prompted by the same desire, 
The vigorous youth and aged sire. 
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Behold the coward and the brave, 
The haughty prince, the humble slave, 
Physician, lawyer, and divine, 
All make oblations at this shrine. 
Some enter boldly, some by stealth, 
And leave behind their fruitless wealth. 
For, while the bashful sylvan maid, 
As half-ashamed and half-afraid, 
Approaching finds it hard to part 
With that which dwelt so near her heart ; 
The courtly dame, unmoved by fear, 
Profusely pours her offering here. 

A treasure here of learning lurks, 
Huge heaps of never-dying works ; 
Labours of many an ancient sage, 
And millions of the present age. 

In at this gulf all offerings pass 
And lie an undistinguish'd mass. 
Deucalion, to restore mankind, 
Was bid to throw the stones behind ; 
So those who here their gifts convey 
Are forced to look another way * 
For few, a chosen few, must know 
The mysteries that lie below. 

Sad charnel-house ! a dismal dome, 
For which all mortals leave their home ! 
The young, the beautiful, and brave, 
Here buried in one common grave ! 
Where each supply of dead renews 
Unwholesome damps, offensive dews : 
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And lo ! the writing on the walls 
Points out where each new victim falls ; 
The food of worms and beasts obscene, 
Who round the vault luxuriant reign. 

See where those mangled corpses lie, 
Condemned by female hands to die ; 
A comely dame once clad in white, 
Lies there consigned to endless, night ; 
By cruel hands her blood was spilt, 
And yet her wealth was all her guilt. 

And here six virgins in a tomb, 
All-beauteous offspring of one womb, 
Oft in the train of Venus seen, 
As fair and lovely as their queen ; 
In royal garments each was drest, 
Each with a gold and purple vest ; 
I saw them of their garments stript, 
Their throats were cut, their belliea ript, 
Twice were they buried, twice were born, 
Twice from their, sepulchres were torn ; 
But now dismember d here are cast, 
And find a resting-place at last. 

Here oft the curious traveller finds 
The combat of opposing winds ; 
And seeks to learn the secret cause, 
Which alien seems from nature's laws ; 
Why at this cave's tremendous mouth, 
He feels at once both north and south ; 
Whether the winds, in caverns pent, 
Through clefts oppugnant force a vent ; 
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Or whether, opening all his stores. 
Fierce JEolus in tempest roars. 

Yet, from this mingled mass of things, 
In time a new creation springs. 
These crude materials once shall rise 
To fill the earth, and air, and skies ; 
In various forms appear again, 
Of vegetables, brutes, and men. 
So Jove pronounced among the go<}s, 
Olympus trembling as he nods. 



LOUISA 1 TO STREPHON. 1724. 

Ah ! Strephon, how can you despise 
Her, who without thy pity dies ! 
To Strephon I have still been true, 
And of as noble blood as you ; 
Fair issue of the genial bed, 
A virgin in thy bosom bred : 
Embraced thee closer than a wife ; 
When thee I leave, I leave my life. 
Why should my shepherd take amiss, 
That oft I wake thee with a kiss ? 
Yet you of every kiss complain ; 
Ah ! is not love a pleasing pain ? 
A pain which every happy night 
You cure with ease and with delight ; 

1 This riddle is solved by an anagram. — H. 
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With pleasure, as the poet sings, 
Too great for mortals less than kings. 

Chloe, when on thy breast I lie, 
Observes me with revengeful eye : 
If Chloe o'er thy heart prevails, 
She'll tear me with her desperate nails ; 
And with relentless hands destroy 
The tender pledges of our joy. 
Nor have I bred a spurious race ; 
They all were born from thy embrace. 

Consider, Strephon, what you do ; 
For, should I die for love of you, 
I'll haunt thy dreams, a bloodless ghost ; 
And all my kin, (a numerous host,) 
Who down direct our lineage bring 
From victors o'er the Memphian king ; 
Renown'd in sieges and campaigns, 
Who never fled the bloody plains : 
Who in tempestuous seas can sport, 
And scorn the pleasures of a court ; 
From whom great Sylla found his doom, 
Who scourged to death that scourge of Rome, 
Shall on thee take a vengeance dire ; 
Thou like Alcides shalt expire, 
When his envenom'd shirt he wore, 
And skin and flesh in pieces tore. 
Nor less that shirt, my rival's gift, 
Cut from the piece that made her shift, 
Shall in thy dearest blood be dyed, 
And make thee tear thy tainted hide. 
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A MAYPOLE. 1725. 

Deprived of root, and branch and rind, 

Yet flowers I bear of every kind : 

And such is my prolific power, 

They bloom in less than half an hour ; 

Yet standers-by may plainly see 

They get no nourishment from me. 

My head with giddiness goes round, 

And yet I firmly stand my ground : 

All over naked I am seen, 

And painted like an Indian queen. 

No couple-beggar in the land 

E'er join'd such numbers hand in hand. 

I join'd them fairly with a ring ; 

Nor can our parson blame the thing. 

And though no marriage words are spoke, 

They part not till the ring is broke ; 

Yet hypocrite fanatics cry, 

I'm but an idol raised on high ; 

And once a weaver in our town, 

A damn'd Cromwellian, knock'd me down. 

I lay a prisoner twenty years, 

And then the jovial cavaliers 

To their old post restored all three — 

I mean the church, the king, and me. 

ON THE MOON. 

I with borrowed silver shine, 
What you see is none of mine. 
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First I show you but a quarter. 
Like the bow that guards the Tartar : 
Then the half, and then the whole. 
Ever dancing round the pole. 

What will raise your admiration, 

I am not one of God's creation, 

But sprung, (and I this truth maintain,) 

Like Pallas, from my father's brain. 

And after all, I chiefly owe 

My beauty to the shades below. 

Most wondrous forms you see me wear, 

A man, a woman, lion, bear, 

A fish, a fowl, a cloud, a field, 

All figures Heaven or earth can yield ; 

like Daphne sometimes in a tree ; 

Yet am not one of all you see. 

ON A CIRCLE. 

I'm up and down, and round about, 
Yet all the world can't find me out ; 
Thpugh hundreds have employ 'd their leisure, 
They never yet could find my measure. 
I'm found almost in every garden, 
Nay, in the compass of a farthing. 
There's neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 
Can move an inch except I will. 

VOL. II. u 
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ON INK. 

I am jet black, as you may see,. 

The son of pitch and gloomy night : 
Yet all that know me will agree, 

I'm dead except I live in light. 

Sometimes in panegyric high, 
Like lofty Pindar, I can soar ; 

And raise a virgin to the sky, 
Or sink her to a pocky whore. 

My blood this day is very sweet, 

To-morrow of a bitter juice ; 
Like milk, 'tis cried about the street,. 

And so applied to different use. 

Most wondrous is my magic power : 
For with one colour I can paint J 

I'll make the devil a saint this hour, 
Next make a devil of a saint. 

Through distant regions I can fly, 
Provide me but with paper wings ; 

And fairly show a reason why 

There should be quarrels among kings ; 

And, after all, you'll think it odd, 
When learned, doctors will dispute, 

That I should , point the word of. God, 
And show where they can best confute. 
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Let lawyers bawl and strain their throats 
Tis I that must the lands convey. 

And strip their clients to their coats ; 
Nay, give their very souls away. 

ON THE FIVE SENSES, 

All of us in one you'll find, 
Brethren of a wondrous kind ; 
Yet among; us all no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other ; 
We in frequent councils are, 
And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us unknown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 
He's the register of all 
In our ken, both great and small ; 
By us forms his laws and rules, 
He's our master, we his tools ; 
Yet we can with greatest ease 
Turn and wind him where we please. 

One of us alone can sleep, 
Yet no watch the rest will keep, 
But the moment that he closes, 
Every brother else reposes. 

If wine's bought or victuals drest, 
One enjoys them for the rest. 

Pierce us all with wounding steel, 
One for all of us will feel. 

Though ten thousand cannons roar, 
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Add to them ten thousand more, 
Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful sound. 

Do what is not fit to tell, 
There's but one of us can smell. 

FONTIN ELLA 1 TO FLORIN DA. 

When on my bosom thy bright eyes, 
Florinda, dart their heavenly beams, 

I feel not the least love surprise, 

Yet endless tears flow down in streams ; 

There's nought so beautiful in thee, 

But you may find the same in me. 

The lilies of thy skin compare ; 

In me you see them full as white : 
The roses of your cheeks, I dare 

Affirm, can't glow to more delight. 
Then, since I show as fine a face, 
Can you refuse a soft embrace ? 

Ah ! lovely nymph, thou'rt in thy prime ! 

And so am I, while thou art here ; 
But soon will come the fatal time, 

When all we see shall disappear. 
Tis mine to make a just reflection, 
And yours to follow my direction. 

Then catch admirers while you may ; 
Treat not your lovers with disdain ; 

1 A fountain. 
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For tnne with beauty flies away, 
And there is no return again. 
To you the sad account I bring, 
Life's autumn has no second spring. 

AN ECHO. 

Never sleeping, still awake, 

Pleasing most when most I speak ; 

The delight of old and young, 

Though I speak without a tongue. 

Nought but one thing can confound me, 

Many voices joining round me ; 

Then I fret, and rave, and gabble, 

Like the labourers of Babel. 

Now I am a dog, or cow, 

I can bark, or I can low ; 

I can bleat, or I can sing, 

Like the warblers of the spring. 

Let the lovesick bard complain, 

And I mourn the cruel pain ; 

Let the happy swain rejoice, 

And I join my helping voice : 

Both are welcome, grief or joy, 

I with either sport and toy. 

Though a lady, I am stout, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out : 

Then I clash, and roar, and rattle, 

Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudest thunder, 
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When I'm ,vext, can't keep me under % 
Yet so tender is my ear, 
That the lowest voice I fear *, 
Much I dread the courtier's fate* 
When his merit's out of date, 
For I hate a silent breath, 
And a whisper is my death. 

ON A SHADOW IN A GLASS. 

By something form'd, I nothing am> 
.Yet everything that you can name ^ 
In no place have I ever been, 
Yet everywhere I may be seen ; 
In all things false, yet always true, 
I'm still the same — but^ver new. 
Lifeless, life's perfect form I wear, 
Can show a nose, eye, tongue, or ear, 
Yet neither smell, see, taste, or hear. 
All shapes and features I can boast, 
No flesh, no bones, no blood-^no ghost 
All colours, without paint, put on, 
And change like the cameleon. 
Swiftly I come, and enter there. 
Where not a chink lets in the air 5 
Like thought, I'm in a moment gone, 
Nor can I ever be alone •: 
All things on earth I imitate 
Faster than nature can create 5 
Sometimes imperial robes I wean, 
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Anon in beggar's rags appear ; 
A giant now, and straight an elf, 
I'm every one, but ne'er myself ; 
Ne'er sad, I mourn, ne'er glad rejoice, 
I move my lips, but want a voice ; 
I ne'er was born, nor e'er can die, 
Then, pr'ythee, tell me what am I ? 

Most things by me do rise and fall, 
And, as I please, they're great and small ; 
Invading foes without resistance, 
With ease I make to keep their distance : 
Again, as I'm disposed, the foe 
Will come, though not a foot they go. 
Both mountains, woods, and hills, and rocks, 
And gamesome goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping swains, 
Come dancing to me o'er the plains. 
The greatest whale that swims the sea 
Does instantly my power obey. 
In vain from me the sailor flies, 
The quickest ship I can surprise, 
And turn it as I have a mind, 
And move it against tide and wind- 
Nay, bring me here the tallest man, 
I'll squeeze him to a little span; 
Or bring a tender child, and pliant, 
You'll see me stretch him to a giapnt : 
Nor shall they in the least complain, 
Because my magic gives no pain. 
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ON TIME. 

Ever eating, never cloying. 
All-devouring, all-destroying, 
Never finding full repast, 
Till I eat the world at last. 

ON THE GALLOWS. 

There is a gate, we know full well, 

That stands 'twixt Heaven, and Earth, and Hell 

Where many for a passage venture, 

Yet very few are fond to enter : 

Although 'tis open night and day, 

They for that reason shun this way : 

Both dukes and lords abhor its wood, 

They can't come near it for their blood. 

What other way they take to go, 

Another time I'll let you know. 

Yet commoners .with greatest ease 

Can find an entrance when they please. 

The poorest hither march in state 

(Or they can never pass the gate) 

Like Roman generals triumphant, 

And then they take a turn and jump on't. 

If gravest parsons here advance, 

They cannot pass before they dance ; 

There's not a soul that does resort here, 

But strips himself to pay the porter. 
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ON THE VOWELS. 

We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet. 
T'other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 

ON SNOW. 

From Heaven I fall, though from earth I begin, 

No lady alive can show such a skin. 

I'm bright as an angel, and light as a feather, 

But heavy and dark, when you squeeze me together. 

Though candour and truth in my aspect I bear, 

Yet many poor creatures I help to ensnare. 

Though so much of Heaven appears in my make, 

The foulest impressions I easily take. . 

My parent and I produce one another, 

The mother the daughter, the daughter the mother. 

ON A CANNON. 

Begotten, and born, and dying with noise, 
The terror of women, and pleasure of boys, 
Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
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I'm chiefly unruly when strongest confined. 
For silver and gold I don't trouble my head, 
But all I delight in is pieces of lead ; 
Except when I trade with a ship or a town. 
Why then: I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever .more fond of a spark ; 
The moment I get one, my soul's all a- fire, 
And I roar out my joy, and in transport expire. 

ON A PAIR OF DICE. 

We are little brethren twain, 
Arbiters of loss and gain, 
Many' to our counters run, 
Some are made, and some undone : 
, But men find it to their cost, 
Few are made, but numbers lost. 
Though we play them tricks for ever, 
Yet they always hope our favour. 

ON A CANDLE. 
TO LADY CARTERET. 

Of all inhabitants on earth, 
To man alone I owe my birth, 
And yet the cow, the sheep, the bee, 
Are all my parents more than he: 
I, a virtue, strange and rare, 
Make the fairest look more fair.; 
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j And myself, which yet is rarer, 
Growing old, grow, still the fairer. 
Like sots, alone I'm dull enough, 
When dosed with smoke, and smear d with snuff ; 
But, in the midst of mirth and wine, 
I with double lustre shine. 
Emblem of the Fair am I, 
Polish'd neck, and radiant eye ; 
In my eye my greatest grace, 
Emblem of the Cyclops' race ; 
Metals I like them subdue, 
Slave like them to Vulcan too ; 
Emblem of a monarch old, 
Wise, and glorious to behold ; 
Wasted he appears, and pale, 
Watching for the public weal : 
Emblem of the bashful dame, 
That in secret feeds her flame,, 
Often aiding to impart 
All the secrets of her heart ; 
Various is my bulk and hue, 
Big like Bess, and small like Sue : 
Now brown and burnish'd like a nut, 
Another times a very slut; 
Often fair, and soft, and tender, 
Taper, tall, and smooth, and slender: 
Like Flora, deck'd with various flowers, 
Like Phoebus, guardian of the hours; 
But whatever be my dress^ 
Greater be my size x>r less> 
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Swelling be my shape or small, 
Like thyself I shine in all. 
Clouded if my face is seen, 
My complexion wan and green, 
Languid like a lore-sick maid, 
Steel affords me present aid. 
Soon or late, my date is done, 
As my thread of life is spun ; 
Yet to cut the fatal thread 
Oft revives my drooping head ; 
Yet I perish in my prime, 
Seldom by the death of time ; 
Die like lovers as they gaze, 
Die for those I live to please ; 
Pine unpitied to my urn, 
Nor warm the fair for whom I burn ; 
Unpitied, unlamented too, 
Die like all that look on you. 



TO LADY CARTERET. 
BY DR. DELANY. 

I reach all things near me, and far off to to 
Without stretching a finger, or stirring a f<x 
I take them all in too, to add to your wondc 
Though many and various, and large and asi 
Without jostling or crowding they pass side b; 
Through a wonderful wicket, not half an inch 
Then I lodge them at ease in a very large si 
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Of no breadth or length, with a thousand things 
more. 

All this I can do without witchcraft or charm. 
Though sometimes they say, I bewitch and do harm ; 
Though cold, I inflame; and though quiet, invade; 
And nothing can shield from my spell but a shade. 
A thief that has robb'd you, or done you disgrace, 
In magical mirror, I'll show you his face : 
Nay, if youH believe what the poets have said, 
They'll tell you I kill, and can call back the dead. 
Like conjurers safe in my circle I dwell ; 
I love to look black too, it heightens my spell ; 
Though my magic is mighty in every hue, 
Who see all my power must see it in you. 



ANSWERED BY DR. SWIFT. 



With half an eye your riddle I spy, 
I observe your wicket hemm'd in by a thicket, 
And whatever passes is strain'd through glasses. 
You say it is quiet : I flatly deny it. 
It wanders about, without stirring out ; 
No passion so weak but gives it a tweak ; 
Love, joy, and devotion, set it always in motion. 
And as for the tragic effects of its magic, 
Which you say it can kill, or revive at its will, 
The dead are all sound, and they live above ground : 
After all -you have writ, it cannot be wit ; 
Which plainly does follow, since it flies from Apollo. 
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Its cowardice such it cries at a touch ; 
Tis a perfect milksop, grows drunk with a drop, 
Another great fault', it cannot bear salt : 
And a hair can disarm it of every charm. 

TO LADY CARTERET, 
BY DR. SWIFT. 

Prom India's burning clime I'm brought, 

With cooling gales like zephyrs fraught. 

Not Iris, when she paints the sky, 

Can show more different hues than I ; 

Nor can she change her form so fast, 

I'm now a sail, and now a mast. 

I here am red, and there am green, 

A beggar there, and here a queen. 

I sometimes live in house of hair, 

And oft in hand of lady fair. 

I please the young, I grace the old, 

And am at once both hot and cold. 

Say what I am then, if you can, 

And find the rhyme, and you're the man. 

ANSWERED BY* DR. SHERIDAN* 

Your house of hair, and lady's hand, 
At first did put me to a stand. 
I have it now—'tis plain- enough— 
Your hairy business is a muff. 
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Your engine fraught with cooling gales, 
At once so like your masts and sails ; 
Your thing of various shape and hue 
Must be some painted toy, I knew ; 
And for the rhyme to you're the man, 
What fits it better than a fan ? 



A RIDDLE. 

I'm wealthy and poor, 

I'm empty and full, 
I'm humble and proud, 

I'm witty and dull. 
I'm foul and yet fair : 

I'm old, and yet young ; 
I lie with Moll Kerr,. 

And toast Mrs. Long. 

ANSWER, BY MR. F R. 

In rigging he's rich, though in pocket he's poor, 
He cringes to courtiers, and cocks to the cits ; 

like twenty he dresses, but looks like threescore ; 
He's a wit to the fools, and a fool to the wits. 

Of wisdom he's empty, but full of conceit ; 
He paints and perfumes while he rots with the 
scab; 

Tis a beau you may swear by his sense and his gait ; 
He boasts of a beauty and lies with a- drab, 
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A LETTER TO DR. HELSHAM. 

SIR, 

Pray discruciate what follows. 

The dullest beast, and gentleman's liquor, 
When young is often due to the vicar, 1 

The dullest of beasts, and swine's delight, 
Make up a bird very swift of flight. 8 

The dullest beast, when high in stature, 
And another of royal nature, 
For breeding is a useful creature.' 

The dullest beast, and a party distress 'd, 
When too long, is bad at best. 4 

The dullest beast, and the saddle it wears, 
Is good for partridge, not for hares. 5 

The dullest beast, and kind voice of a cat, 
Will make a horse go, though he be not fat. 6 

The dullest of beasts and of birds in the air, 
Is that by which all Irishmen swear. 7 

The dullest beast, and famed college for Teaguef 
Is a person very unfit for intrigues. 8 

1 A swine. * A swallow. * A stallion. 

4 A sail. * A spaniel. * A spur. 

7 A soul. 8 A sloven. 
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The dullest beast, and a cobbler's tool, 
With a boy that is -only fit for school, 
In summer is very pleasant and cool. 1 

The dullest beast, and that which you kiss, 
May break a limb of master or miss. 8 

Of serpent kind, and what at distance kills, 
Poor mistress Dingley oft hath felt its bills. 3 

The dullest beast, and eggs unsound, 

Without it I rather would walk on the ground. 4 

The dullest beast, and what covers a house, 
Without it a writer is not worth a louse. 5 

The dullest beast, and scandalous vermin, 

Of roast or boil'd, to the hungry is charming. 6 

The dullest beast, and what's cover'd with crust, 
There's nobody but a fool that would trust.? 

The dullest beast, and mending highways, 
Is to a horse an evil disease. 8 

The dullest beast, and a hole in the ground, 
Will dress a dinner worth five pound. 9 

The dullest beast, and what doctors pretend, 
The cook-maid often has by the end. 10 

1 A sallad. a A slip. 3 A sparrow. 

4 A saddle. 5 A style. 6 A slice. 

7 A spy. 8 A spavin. 9 A spit. 
10 A skewer. 
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The dullest beast* and fish for lent, 

May give you a blow you'll for ever repent. 1 

The dullest beast, and a shameful jeer, 
Without it a lady should never appear. 2 

Wednesday Night. 
I writ all these before I went to bed. Pray 
explain them for me, because I cannot do it. 



PROBATtJR ALITfiR. 

A long-ear'd beast, and a field-house for cattle, 
Among the coals doth often rattle. 3 

A long-ear'd beast, a bird that prates, 
The bridegrooms* first gift to their mates, 
Is by all pious Christians thought, 
In clergymen the greatest fault. 4 

A long-ear'd beast, and woman of Endor, 
If your wife be a scold, that will mend her. 5 

With a long-eat'd beast, and medicine's use, 
Cooks make their fowl look tight and spruce. 6 

A long-ear'd beast, and holy fable, 
Strengthens the shoes of half the rabble J 

1 Assault. 2 A smock. 8 A shovel. 

4 Aspiring. v 5 A switch. 6 A sTcewer. 

7 A sparable ; a small nail in a shoe. 
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A long-ear d beast, and Rhenish wine, 
Lies in the lap of ladies fine. 1 

A long-ear' d beast, and Flanders College, 
Is Dr. T 1, to my knowledge. 2 

A long-ear'd beast, and building knight, 
Censorious people do in spite. 3 

A long-ear'd beast, and bird of night, 
We sinners art too apt to slight. 4 

A long-ear'd beast, and shameful vermin, 
A judge will eat, though clad in ermine. 5 

A long-ear'd beast, and Irish cart, 
Can leave a mark, and give a smart. 6 

A long-ear'd beast, in mud to lie, 
No bird in air so swift can fly.* 

A long-ear'd beast, and a sputt'ring old Whig, 
I wish he were m it, and dancing a jig. 8 

A long ear'd beast, and liquor to write, 

Is a- damnable smell both morning and night. 9 

A long-ear'd beast, and the child of a sheep, 
At Whist they will make a desperate sweep. 10 

1 A shock. 9 A sloven. 

3 Asperse, (Pearce was an architect, who built the Par- 
liament-house, Dublin.) 4 A soul. 
5 A slice. 6 A scar. 7 A swallow. 
• A sty. 9 A sink. 10 A slam. 
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A beast long-ear'd, and till midnight you stay, 
Will cover a house much better than clay. 1 

A long-ear'd beast, and the drink you love best, 
You call him a sloven in earnest for jest. 2 

A long-ear'd beast, and the sixteenth letter, 
I'd not look at all unless I look'd better. 3 

A long-ear'd beast give me, and eggs unsound, 
Or else I will not ride one inch of ground. 4 

A long-ear'd beast, another name for jeer, 
To ladies' skins there nothing comes so near. 5 

A long-ear'd beast, and kind noise of a cat, 
Is useful in journeys, take notice of that. 6 

A long-ear'd beast, and what seasons your beef, 
On such an occasion the law gives relief. 7 

A long-ear'd beast, a thing that force must drive in, 
Bears up his house, that's of his own contriving. 8 

1 A slate. 2 A swine. 8 Askew. 

4 A saddle. * A smock. . 6 A spur. 

7 Assault. 8 A snail. 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 1728. 
DERMOT, SHEELAH. 

A nymph and swain, Sheelah and Dermot hight ; 
Who wont to weed the court of Gosford knight; 1 
While each with stubbed knife removed the roots, 
That raised between the stones their daily shoots ; 
As at their work they sate in counterview, 
With mutual beauty smit, their passion grew. 
Sing, heavenly Muse, in sweetly flowing strain, 
The soft endearments of the nymph and swain. 

DERMOT. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 
Than strongest weeds that grow those stones betwixt; 
My spud these nettles from the stones can part ; 
No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 

SHEELAH. 

My love for gentle Dermot faster grows, 
That yon tall dock that rises to thy nose. 
Cut down the dock, 'twill sprout again ; but, O ! 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. 

1 Sir Arthur Acheson, whose great-grandfather was Sir 
Archibald, of Gosford, in Scotland. — F, 
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DERMOT. 

No more that brier thy tender leg shall rake : 
(I spare the thistles for Sir Arthur's 1 sake) 
Sharp are the stones ; take thou this rushy mat ; 
The hardest bum will bruise with sitting squat. 

SHEELAH. 

Thy breeches, torn behind, stand gaping wide ; 
This petticoat shall save thy dear backside ; 
Nor need I blush ; although you feel it wet, 
Dermot, I vow, 'tis nothing else but sweat. 

DERMOT. 

At an old stubborn root I chanced to tug, 
When the Dean threw me this tobacco-plug ; 
A longer ha'p'orth 8 never did I see ; 
This, dearest Sheelah, thou shalt share with me. 

SHEELAH. 

In at the pantry door, this morn I slipt, 
And from the shelf a charming crust I whipt : 
Dennis 3 was out, and I got hither safe ; 
And thou, my dear, shalt have the bigger half. 

DERMOT. 

. When you saw Tady at long bullets play, 
You sate and loused him all a sunshine day : 

1 Who was a great lover of Scotland. — F, 

» Halfpenny-worth 3 Sir Arthur's butler.— F. 
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How could you, Sheelah, listen to his tales, 
Or crack such lice as his between your nails ? 

&HEELAH. 

When you with Oonah stood behind a ditch, 
I peep'd, and saw you kiss the dirty bitch ; 
Dermot, how could you touch these nasty sluts ? 
I almost wish'd this spud were in your guts. 

dermot. 

If Oonah once I kiss'd, forbear to chide ; 
Her aunt's my gossip by my father's side : 
But, if I ever touch her lips again, 
May I be doom'd for life to weed in rain ! 

SHEELAH. 

Dermot, I swear, though Tady's locks could hold 
Ten thousand lice, and every louse was gold ; 
Him on my lap you never more shall see ; 
Or may I lose my weeding knife — and thee ! 

DERMOT. 

O, could I earn for thee, my lovely lass, 
A pair of brogues 1 to bear thee dry to mass ! 
But see, where Norah with the sowins* comes — 
Then let us rise, and rest our weary bums. 

1 Shoes with flat low heels. — F. 
a A sort of flummery. — F. 



THE GRAND QUESTION DEBATED: 
whether Hamilton's bawn should be turned 
into a barrack or malt-house. 1 1729. 



Thus spoke to my lady the knight 2 full of care, 
" Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 
This Hamilton's bawn, 3 while it sticks in my hand, 
I lose by the house what I get by the land ; 
But how to dispose of it to the best bidder, 

1 The author of the follow poem wrote several other 
copies of verses of the like kind, by way of amusement, in 
the family of an honourable gentleman in the north of Ire- 
land, where he spent a summer, about two or three years 

A certain very great person,* then in that kingdom, 
having heard much of this poem, obtained a copy from the 
gentleman, or, as some say, the lady in whose house it was 
written, from whence I know not by what accident several 
other copies were transcribed full of errors. As I have a 
great respect for the supposed author, I have procured a 
true copy of the poem, the publication whereof can do him 
less injury than printing any of those incorrect ones which 
run about in manuscript, and would infallibly be soon in 
the press, if not thus prevented. Some expressions being 
peculiar to Ireland, we have explained them, and put the 
several explanations in their proper places. — First Edit. 

2 Sir Arthur Acheson, at whose seat this was written. — F. 

3 A large old house, two miles from Sir Arthur's seat — F. 



* John, Lord Carteret, then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
since Earl of Granville, in right of his mother. — F. 
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For a barrack 1 or malt-house, we now must consider. 

" First, let me suppose I make it a malt-house, 
Here I have computed the profit will fall t' us : 
There's nine hundred pounds for labour and grain, 
I increase it to twelve, so three hundred remain ; 
A handsome addition for wine and good cheer, 
Three dishes a-day, and three hogsheads a-year ; 
With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored ; 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board ; 
And you and the Dean no more shall combine 
To stint me at night to one bottle of wine ; 
Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my sir-loin. 
If I make it a barrack, the crown is my tenant ; 
My dear, I have ponder'd again and again on't : 
In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent, 
Whatever they give me, I must be content, 
Or join with the court in every debate ; 
And rather than that, I would lose my estate." 

Thus ended the knight ; thus began his meek wife : 
" It must, and it shall be a barrack, my life. 
I'm grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants, and rusty dull rums. 2 
With parsons what lady can keep herself clean ? 
Fm all over daub'd when I sit by the Dean. 

1 The army in Ireland was lodged in strong buildings, 
called barracks, which have lately been introduced into this 
country likewise. — H. 

8 A cant-word in Ireland for a poor country clergy- 
man. — F. 
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But if you will give us a barrack, my dear. 
The captain I'm sure will always come here ; 
I then shall not value his deanship a straw, 
For the captain, I warrant, will keep him in awe ; 
Or, should he pretend to he brisk and alert, 
Will tell him that chaplains should not be so pert; 
That men of his coat should be minding their prayers, 
And not among ladies to give themselves airs." 

Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 
The knight his opinion resolved to maintain. 

But Hannah, 1 who listened to all that was past, 
And could not endure so vulgar a taste, 
As soon as her ladyship call'd to be dress'd, 
Cried, " Madam, why surely my master s possess'^, 
Sir Arthur the maltster ! how fine it will sound! 
I'd rather the bawn were sunk under ground. 
But, madam, I guess'd there would never come good, 
When I saw him so often with Darby and Wood.* 
And now my dream's out ; for I was a-dream'd 
That I saw a huge rat — O dear, how I scream'd ! 
And after, methought I had lost my new shoes ; 
And Molly, she said, I should hear some ill news. 

" Dear madam, had you but the spirit to tease, 
You might have a barrack whenever you please : 
And, madam, I always believed you so stout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give out. 
If I had a husband like him, I purtest, 
Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest; 

1 My lady's waiting-woman. — F. 

2 Two of Sir Arthur's managers.— F. 
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And, rather than come in the same pair of sheets 
With such a cross man, I would lie in the streets : 
But, madam, I beg you, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, till he gives his consent. 
Dear madam, whene'er of a barrack I think, 
An I were to be hang'd, I can't sleep a wink : 
For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 
r can't get it out, though I'd never so fain. 
I fancy already a barrack contrived 
At Hamilton's bawn, and the troop is arrived ; 
Of this to be sure, Sir Arthur has warning, 
And waits on the captain betimes the next morning. 
" Now see, when they meet, how their honours 

behave ; [slave ; 

4 Noble captain, your servant* — ' Sir Arthur, your 
You honour me much' — ' The honour is mine/ — 
' Twas a sad rainy night ' — ' But the morning is 

fine.' — [service/ — 

' Pray, how does my lady ? ' — ' My wife's at your 
' I think I have seen her picture by Jervas/ — 
4 Good-morrow, good captain* — ' I'll wait on you 

down ' — [clown . ' — 

' You shan't stir a foot ' — ' You'll think me a 
'For all the world, captain, not half an inch 

farther' — 

' You must be obey'd — Your servant, Sir Arthur ! 
My humble respects to my lady unknown.' — 
' I hope you will use my bouse as your own/ " 

" Go bring me my smock, and leave off your prate, 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cup in thy pate." 
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" Pray, madam, be quiet : what was it I said? 
You had like to have put it quite out of my head. 
Next day to be sure, the captain will come, 
At the head of his troop, with trumpet and drum. 
Now, madam, observe how he marches iu state : 
The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate : 
Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow. 
Tantara, tantara ; while all the boys holla. 
See now comes the captain all daub'd with gold lace: 
O la ! the sweet gentleman ! look in his face ; 
And see how he rides like a lord of the land, 
With the fine flaming sword that he holds in his hand ; 
And his horse, the dear creter, it prances and rears ; 
With ribbons in knots at its tail and its ears : 
At last comes the troop, by word of command, 
Drawn up in our court ; when the captain cries 
Stand ! 

Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen, 
For sure I had dizen'd you out like a queen. 
The captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver 
(His beaver is cock'd : pray, madam, mark that, 
For a captain of horse never takes off his hat, 
Because he has never a hand that is idle, 
For the right holds the sword, and the left holds 

the bridle ;) 
Then flourishes thrice his sword in the air, 
As a compliment due to a lady so fair ; 
(How I tremble to think of the blood it has spilt ! 
Then he lowers down the point, and kisses the hill 
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Your ladyship smiles, and thus you begin : 
' Pray, captain, be pleased to alight and walk in.' 
The captain salutes you with congee profound, 
And your ladyship curtseys half way to the ground. 
4 Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to us ; 
I'm sure he'll be proud of the honour you do us ; 
And, captain, you'll do us the favour to stay, 
And take a short dinner here with us to-day : 
You're heartily welcome ; but as for good cheer, 
You come in the very worst time of the year ; 
If I had expected so worthy a guest — ' 
* Lord, madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest ; 
You banter me, madam ; the kingdom must grant — ' 
' You officers, captain, are so complaisant !' 
" Hist, hussey, I think I hear somebody 
coming " — 

"No, madam : 'tis only Sir Arthur a-humming. 
To shorten my tale, (for I hate a long story,) 
The captain at dinner appears in his glory; 
The dean and the doctor, 1 have humbled their pride, 
For the captain's entreated to sit by your side ; 
And, because he's their betters, you carve for him 
first ; 

The parsons for envy are ready to burst. 

The servants, amazed, are scarce ever able 

To keep off their eyes, as they wait at the table ; 

And Molly and I have thrust in our nose, 

To peep at the captain in all his fine clo'es. 

1 Dr. Jinny, a clergyman in the neighbourhood. — F. 
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Dear madam, be sure he's a fine spoken man, 1 
Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue ran ; ; 
And, * madam/ says he, ' if such dinners you give, } 
You'll ne'er want for parsons as long as you live. 
I ne'er knew a parson without a good nose ; 
But the devil's as welcome, wherever he goes : 
G — d d— n me ! they bid us reform and repent, 
But, z — s ! by their looks, they never keep Lent : 
Mister curate, for all your grave looks, I'm afraid . 
You cast a sheep's eye on her ladyship's maid : 
I wish she would lend you her pretty white hand 
In mending your cassock, and smoothing your 

band : ' [ninny, 
(For the Dean was so shabby, and look'd like a 
That the captain supposed he was curate to Jinny.) * 
' Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 
A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 
Observe how a parson comes into a room ; 
G — d d — n me, he hobbles as bad as my groom; 
A scholar d, when just from his college broke loose, 
Can hardly tell how to cry bo to a goose ; 
Your Noveds, and Bluturks, and Omurs, 1 and stuff, 
By G — , they don't signify this pinch of snuff. 
To give a young gentleman right education, * 
The army's the only good school in the nation : 
My schoolmaster call'd me a dunce and a fool, 
But at ouffs I was always the cock of the school ; 
I never could take to my book for the blood o' me, 

1 Ovids, Plutarchs, Homers. — F. 
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And the puppy confessed he expected no good o'me. 
He caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 
But he maul'd me, I ne'er was so maul'd in my life : 
So I took to the road, and, what's very odd, 
The first man I robh'd was a parson, by G— . 
Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing to say, 
But the sight of a hook makes me sick to this day.' 

" Never since I was born did I hear so much wit, 
And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I should split. 
So then you look'd scornful, and snift at the Dean, 
As who should say, * Now, am I skinny 1 and lean V 
But he durst not so much as once open his lips, 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips." 
Thus merciless Hannah ran on in her talk, 
Till she heard the Dean call, " Will your ladyship 
walk?" 

Her ladyship answers, " I'm just coming down :" 
Then, turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
Although it was plain in her heart she was glad, 
Cried, " Hussey, why sure the wench is gone mad ! 
How could these chimeras get into your brains ! — 
Come hither and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers : 
For your life, not a word of the matter I charge ye ; 
<*ive me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy." 



1 Nicknames for my lady. — F. 
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We give the world to understand, 
Our thriving Dean has purchased land ; 
A purchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a-year ; 
Provided to improve the ground, 
He will but add two hundred pound ; 
And from his endless hoarded store, 
To build a house, five hundred more. 
Sir Arthur, too, shall have his will, 
And call the mansion Drapier's-Hill ; 
That, when a nation, long enslaved, 
Forgets by whom it once was saved ; 
When none the Drapier's praise shall sing, 
His signs aloft no longer swing, 
His medals and his prints forgotten, 
And all his handkerchiefs 8 are rotten, 
His famous letters made waste paper, 
This hill may keep the name of Drapier ; 
In spite of envy, flourish still, 
And Drapier's vie with Cooper's-Hill. 



1 The Dean gave this name to a farm called Drumlack, 
which he took of Sir Arthur Acheson, whose seat lay be- 
tween that and Market-Hill ; and intended to build a house 
upon it, but afterwards changed his mind. — F. 

2 Medals were cast, many signs hung up, and handker- 
chiefs made, with devices in honour of the Dean, under 
the name of M. B. Drapier. — F. 



THE DEAN'S REASONS 

FOR NOT BUILDING AT DRAPIER's-HILL. 

I will not build on yonder mount ; 
And, should you call me to account. 
Consulting with myself, I find 
It was no levity of mind. 
Whatever I promised or intended, 
No fault of mine, the scheme is ended ; 
Nor can you tax me as unsteady, 
I have a hundred causes ready ; 
All risen since that flattering time, 
When Drapier's-Hill appear d in rhyme, ' 

I am, as now too late I find, 
The greatest cully of mankind ; 
The lowest boy in Martin's school 
May turn and wind me like a fool. 
How could I form so wild a vision, 
To seek, in deserts, Fields Elysian ? 
To live in fear, suspicion, variance, 
With thieves, fanatics, and barbarians ? 

But here my lady will object ; 
Your deanship ought to recollect, 
That, near the knight of Gosford 1 placed, 
Whom you allow a man of taste, 
Your intervals of time to spend 
With so conversable a friend, 

1 Sir Arthur Acheson's great-grandfather was Sir Archi- 
bald, of Gosford, in Scotland. — F. 
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It would not signify a pin 
Whaterer climate you were in. 

Tis true, but what advantage comes 
To me from all a usurer's plums ; 
Though I should see him twice a-day, 
And am his neighbour 'cross die way : 
If all my rhetoric must fail 
To strike him for a pot of ale ? 

Thus, when the learned and the wise 
Conceal their talents from our eyes. 
And from deserving friends withhold 
Their gifts, as misers do their gold ; 
Their knowledge to themselves confined 
Is the same avarice of mind ; 
Nor makes their conversation better, 
Than if they never knew a letter. 
Such is the fate of Gosford's knight, 
Who keeps his wisdom out of sight ; 
Whose uncommunicative heart 
Will scarce one precious word impart : 
Still rapt in speculations deep, 
His outward senses fast asleep ; 
Who, while I talk, a song will hum, 
Or with his fingers beat the drum ; 
Beyond the skies transports his mind, 
And leaves a lifeless corpse behind. 

But, as for me, who ne'er could clamber h 
To understand Malebranche or Cambray ; 
Who send my mind (as I believe) less 
Than others do, on errands sleeveless ; 
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Can listen to a tale humdrum, 
And with attention read Tom Thumb ; 
My spirit's with my body progging, 
Both hand in hand together jogging ; 
Sunk over head and ears in matter. 
Nor can of metaphysics smarter ; 
Am more diverted with a quibble 
Than dream of words intelligible ; 
And think all notions too abstracted 
Are like the ravings of a crackt head ; 
What intercourse of minds can be 
Betwixt the knight sublime and me, 
If when I talk, as talk I must, 
It is but prating to a bust ? 

Where friendship is by Fate design'd, 
It forms a union in the mind : 
But here I differ from the knight 
In every point, like black and white : 
For none can say that ever yet 
We both in one opinion met : 
Not in philosophy, or ale ; 
In state affairs, or planting kale ; 
In rhetoric, or picking straws ; 
In roasting larks, or making laws ; 
In public schemes, or catching flies ; 
In parliaments, or pudding pies. ' 

The neighbours wonder why the knight 
Should in a country life delight, 
Who not one pleasure entertains 
To cheer the solitary scenes : 
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His guests are few, his visits rare ; 

Nor uses time, nor time will spare ; 

Nor rides, nor walks, nor hunts, nor fowls. 

Nor plays at cards, or dice, or bowls ; 

But seated in an easy-chair, 

Despises exercise and air. 

His rural walks he ne'er adorns ; 

Here poor Pomona sits on thorns : 

And there neglected Flora settles 

Her bum upon a bed of nettles. 

Those thankless and officious cares 

I used to take in friends 9 affairs, 

From which I never could refrain, 

And have been often chid in vain ;. 

From these I am recover'd quite, 

At least in what regards the knight* 

Preserve his health, his store increase ; 

May nothing interrupt his peace ! 

But now let all his tenants round 

First milk his cows, and after, pound ; 

Let every cottager conspire 

To cut his hedges down for fire ; 

The naughty boys about the village 

His crabs and sloes may freely pillage; 

He still may keep a pack of knaves 

To spoil his work, and work by halves - 

His meadows may be dug by swine, 

It shall be no concern of mine ; 

For why should I continue still 

To serve a friend against his will ? 



A PANEGYRIC ON THE DEAN, 
IN THE PERSON OF A LADY IN THE NORTH.* 
1730. 

Resolved my gratitude to show, 
Thrice reverend Dean, for all I owe, 
Too long I have my thanks delay 'd; 
Your favours left too long unpaid ; 
But now, in all our sex's name, 
My artless Muse shall sing your fame. 

Indulgent you to female kind, 
To all their weaker sides are blind : 
Nine more such champions as the Dean 
Would soon restore our ancient reign; 
How well to win the ladies' hearts, 
You celebrate their wit and parts ! 
How have I felt my spirits raised/ 
By you so oft, so highly praised ! 
Transform'd by your convincing tongue 
To witty, beautiful, and young, 
I hope to quit that awkward shame, 
Affected by each vulgar dame, 
To modesty a weak pretence ; 
And soon grow pert on men of sense J 
To show my face with scornful air ; 
Let others match it if they dare. 

Impatient to be out of debt, 
O, may I never once forget 

* The Lady of Sir Arthur Acheson.— 

i 
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The bard who humbly deigns to choose 
Me for the subject of his Muse ! 
Behind my back, before my nose, 
He sounds my praise in verse and prose. 

My heart with emulation burns, 
To make you suitable returns ; 
My gratitude the world shall know ; 
And see, the printer's boy below ; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift ; 
" A Panegyric on Dean Swift !" 
And then, to mend the matter still, 
" By Lady Anne of Market-Hill !" 

I thus begin : My grateful Muse 
Salutes the Dean in different views ; 
Dean, butler, usher, jester, tutor ; 
Robert and Darby's 1 coadjutor ; 
And, as you in commission sit, 
To rule the dairy next to Kit ; 2 
In each capacity I mean 
To sing your praise. And first as Dean : 
Envy must own, you understand your 
Precedence, and support your grandeur : 
Nor of your rank will bate an ace, 
Except to give Dean Daniel 3 place. 
In you such dignity appears, 
So suited to your state and years ! 
With ladies what a strict; decorum ! 

1 The names of two overseers. — F. 
* My lady's footman.-— F. 

3 Dr. Daniel, Dean of Down, who wrote several poems. 
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With what devotion you adore 'em ! 
.Treat me with so much complaisance, 
As -fits a princess in romance ! 
By your example and assistance, 
The fellows learn to know their distance. 
Sir Arthur, since you set the pattern, 
No longer calls me snipe and slattern, 
Nor dares he, though he were a duke, 
Offend me with the least rebuke. 

Proceed we to your preaching 1 next ! 
How nice you split the hardest text ! 
How your superior learning shines 
Above our neighbouring dull divines ! 
At Beggar's Opera not so full pit 
Is seen as when you mount our pulpit. 

Consider now your conversation « 
Regardful of your age and station, 
You ne'er were known by passion stirr'd, 
To give the least offensive word : 
But still, whene'er you silence break, 
Watch every syllable you speak : 
Your style so clear, and so concise, 
We never ask to hear you twice. 
But then a parson so genteel, 
So nicely clad from head to heel ; 
So fine a gown, a band so clean, 
As well become St. Patrick's Dean, 
Such reverential awe express, 

i The author preached but once while he was there. — F. 
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That cowboys know you by your dress ! 
Then, if our neighbouring friends come here 
How proud are we when you appear. 
With such address and graceful port, 
As clearly shows you bred at court ! 

Now raise your spirits, Mr. Dean, 
I lead you to a nobler scene. 
When to the vault you walk in state, 
In quality of butler's 1 mate ; 
You next to Dennis 2 bear the sway : 
To you we often trust the key : 
Nor can he judge with all his art 
So well, what bottle holds a quart : 
What pints may best for bottles pass, 
Just to give every man his glass : 
When proper to produce the best ; 
And what may serve a common guest. 
With Dennis you did ne'er combine, 
Not you, to steal your master's wine ; 
Except a bottle now and then, 
To welcome brother serving-men ; 
But that is with a good design, 
To drink Sir Arthur's health and mine : 
Your master s honour to maintain : 
And get the like returns again. 

Your usher's 1 post must next be handled : 
How blest am I by such a man led ! 

1 He sometimes used to direct the butler.— *F. 
9 The butler. — F. 

* He sometimes used to walk with the lady.— P.. 
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Under whose wise and caifeful guard ship 
I now despise fatigue and hardship ; 
Familiar grown to dirt and wet, 
Though draggled round, I scorn to fret : 
From you my chamber damsels learn 
My broken hose to patch and darn. 

Now as a jester I accost you ; 
Which never yet one friend has lost you. 
You judge so nicely to a hair* 
How far to go, and when to spare ; 
By long experience grown so wise, 
Of every taste to know the size ; 
There's none so ignorant or weak 
To take offence at what you speak; 1 
Whene'er you joke, 'tis all a case 
Whether with Dermot, or his grace ; 
With Teague O'Murphy, or an earl ; 
A duchess, or a kitchen girl. 
With such dexterity you fit 
Their several talents with your wit* 
That Moll the chambermaid can smoke, 
And Gahagan 2 take every joke. 

I now become your humble suitor 
To let me praise you as my tutor. 3 

1 The neighbouring ladies were no great understanders 
of raillery. — F. 

3 The clown that cut down the old thorn at Market- 
Hill.-~F. 

3 In bad weather the author used to direct my lady in 
her reading. — F. 
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Poor I, a savage 1 bred and born, 
By you instructed every morn, 
Already have improved so well, 
That I have almost learnt to spell : 
The neighbours who come here to dine, 
Admire to hear me speak so fine. 
How enviously the ladies look, 
When they surprise me at my book ! 
And sure as they're alive at night, 
As soon ad gone will show their spite : 
Good lord ! what can my lady mean, 
Conversing with that rusty Dean ! 
She's grown so nice, and so penurious, 2 
With Socrates and Epicurius ! 
How could she sit the livelong day, 
Yet never ask us once to play ? 

But I admire your patience most ; 
That when I'm duller than a post, 
Nor can the plainest word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce ; 
Are so indulgent, and so mild, 
As if I were a darling child. 
So gentle is your whole proceeding, 
That I could spend my life in reading. 

You merit new employments daily : 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gardener, baily. 

1 Lady Acheson was only child of the Right Hon. 

Savage, Esq. Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland.— F. 

* Ignorant ladies often mistake the word penurious for 
nice and dainty. — F, 
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And to a genious so extensive 
No work is grievous or offensive : 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To make for pigs convenient styes ; 
Or ponder long with anxious thought 
To banish rats that haunt our vault : 
Nor have you grumbled, reverend Dean, 
To keep our poultry sweet and clean ; 
To sweep the mansion-house they dwell in, 
And cure the rank unsavoury smelling. 

Now enter as the dairy handmaid : 
Such charming butter 1 never man made. 
Let others with fanatic face 
Talk of their milk for babes of grace ; 
From tubs their snuffling nonsense utter ; 
Thy milk shall make us tubs of butter. 
The bishop with his foot may burn it, 3 
But with his hand the Dean can churn it. 
How are the servants overjoy'd 
To see thy deanship thus employ 'd ! 
Instead of poring on a book, 
Providing butter for the cook ! 
Three morning hours you toss and shake 
The bottle till your fingers ache ; 
Hard is the toil, nor small the art, 
The butter from the whey to part : 

1 A way of making butter for breakfast, by filling a bottle 
with cream, and shaking it till the butter comes. — F. 

9 It is a common saying, when the milk burns, that the 
devil or the bishop has set his foot in it. — H. 
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Behold a frothy substance rise ; 

Be cautious or your bottle flies. 

The butter conies, our fears are ceased ; 

And out you squeeze an ounce at least. 

Your reverence thus, with like success, 
(Nor is your skill or labour less,) 
When bent upon some smart lampoon, 
Will toss and turn your brain till noon ; 
Which in its jumblings round the skull, 
Dilates and makes the vessel full : 
While nothing comes but froth at first, 
You think your giddy head will burst ; 
But squeezing out four lines in rhyme, 
Are largely paid for all your time. 

But you have raised your generous mind 
To works of more exalted kind. 
Palladio was not half so skill'd in 
The grandeur or the art of building. 
Two temples of magnific size 
Attract the curious traveller's eyes, 
That might be envied by the Greeks ; 
Raised up by you in twenty weeks : 
Here gentle goddess Cloacine 
Receives all offerings at her shrine. 
In separate cells, the he's and she's, 
Here pay their, vows on bended knees : 
For 'tis profane when sexes mingle, 
And every nymph must enter single ; 
And when she feels an inward motion, 
Come fill'd with reverence and devotion*. . 
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The bashful maid, to hide her blush, 
Shall creep bo more behind a bush ; 
Here unobserved she boldly goes, 
As who should say, to pluck a rose. 

Ye, who frequent this hallow'd scene, 
Be not ungrateful to the Dean ; 
But duly, ere you leave your station, 
Offer to him a pure libation, 
Or of his own or Smedley's lay, 
Or billet-doux, or lock of hay : 
And, O ! may all who hither come, 
Return with unpolluted thumb ! 

Yet, when your lofty domes I praise, 
I sigh to think of ancient days. 
Permit me then to raise my style, 
And sweetly moralize a- while. 

Thee, bounteous goddess Cloacine, 
To temples why do we confine ? 
Forbid in open air to breathe, 
Why are thine altars fix'd beneath ? 
When Saturn ruled the skies alone, 
(That golden age to gold unknown,) 
This earthly globe, to thee assigned, 
Received the gifts of all mankind. 
Ten thousand altars smoking round, 
Were built to thee with offerings crown'd ; 
And here thy daily votaries placed 
Their sacrifice with zeal and haste : 
The margin of a purling stream 
Sent up to thee a grateful steam ; 
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Though sometimes thou wert pleased to wink, 

If Naiads swept them from the brink : 

Or where appointing lovers rove, 

The shelter of a shady grove ; 

Or offer'd in some flowery vale, 

Were wafted by a gentle gale, 

There many a flower abstersive grew, 

Thy favourite flowers of yellow hue ; 

The crocus and the daffodil, 

The cowslip soft, and sweet jonquil. 

But when at last usurping Jove 
Old Saturn from his empire drove, 
Then gluttony, with greasy paws, 
Her napkin pinn'd up to her jaws, 
With watery chops, and wagging chin, 
Braced like a drum her oily skin ; 
Wedged in a spacious elbow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble share, 
As if she ne'er could have enough, 
Taught harmless man to cram and stuff. 
She sent her priests in wooden shoes 
From haughty Gaul to make ragouts ; 
Instead of wholesome bread and cheese, 
To dress their soups and fricassees ; 
And, for our home-bred British cheer, 
Botargo, catsup, and caviare. 

This bloated harpy, sprung from hell, 
Confined thee, goddess, to a cell : 
Sprung from her womb that impious line, 
Contemners of thy rites divine. 
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First, lolling Sloth, in woollen cap, 
Taking her after-dinner nap : 
Pale Dropsy, with a sallow face, 
Her belly burst, and slow her pace : 
And lordly Gout, wrapt up in fur, 
And wheezing Asthma, loth to stir : 
Voluptuous Ease, the child of wealthy 
Infecting thus our hearts by stealth. 
None seek thee now in open air, 
To thee no verdant altars rear ; 
But, in their cells and vaults obscene, 
Present a sacrifice unclean ; 
From whence unsavoury vapours rose, 
Offensive to thy nicer nose. 
Ah ! who, in our degenerate days, 
As nature prompts, his offering pays ? 
Here nature never difference made 
Between the sceptre and the spade. 

Ye great ones, why will ye disdain 
To pay your tribute on the plain ? 
Why will you place in lazy pride 
Your altars near your couches* side ; 
When from the homeliest earthen ware 
Are sent up offerings more sincere, 
Than where the haughty duchess locks 
Her silver vase in cedar box ? 

Yet some devotion still remains 
Among our harmless northern swains, 
Whose offerings, placed in golden ranks, 
Adorn our crystal rivers' banks ; 
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Nor seldom grace the flowery downs, 
With spiral tops and copple crowns ; 
Or gilding in a sunny morn 
The humble branches of a thorn. 
So poets sing, with golden bough 
The Trojan hero paid his vow. 1 

Hither, by luckless error led, 
The crude consistence oft I tread ; 
Here when my shoes are out of case, 
Unweeting gild the tarnish'd lace ; 
Here, by the sacred bramble tinged, 
My petticoat is doubly fringed. 

Be witness for me, nymph divine, 
I never robb'd thee with design ; 
Nor will the zealous Hannah pout 
To wash thy injured offering out. 
But stop, ambitious Muse, in time, 
Nor dwell on subjects too sublime. 
In vain on lofty heels I tread, 
Aspiring to exalt my head ; 
With hoop expanded wide and light, 
In vain I 'tempt too high a flight. 

Me Phoebus 8 in a midnight dream 3 
Accosting, said, " Go shake your cream.* 
Be humbly-minded, know your post ; 
Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast. 

» Virg. Lib. VI. — F. 

2 Cynthius aurem vellit. Hot. — F, 

3 Cum somnia vera. Hor.—F, 

* In the bottle to make butter. — JF\ 
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Thee best befits a lowl y style ; 
Teach Dennis how to stir the guile ; 1 
With Peggy Dixon* thoughtful sit, 
Contriving for the pot and spit. 
Take down thy proudly swelling sails, 
And rub thy teeth and pare thy nails ; 
At nicely carving show thy wit ; 
But ne'er presume to eat a bit : 
Turn every way thy watchful eye, 
And every guest be sure to ply : 
Let never at your board be known 
An empty plate, except your own. 
Be these thy arts ; 3 nor higher aim 
Than what befits a rural dame, 
" But Cloacina, goddess bright, 

Sleek claims her as his right ; 

And Smedley, 4 flower of all divines, 
Shall sing the Dean in Smedley's lines." 



TWELVE ARTICLES. 
I. 

Lest it may more quarrels breed, 
I will never hear you read. 

1 The quantity of ale or beer brewed at one time.— F. 
* Mrs. Dixon, the housekeeper. — F. 

3 Hae tibi erunt artes. Virg, — F, 

4 A very stupid, insolent, factious, deformed, conceited 
person ; a vile pretender to poetry, preferred by the Duke 
of Grafton for his wit. — F. 
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II. 

By disputing, I will never, 
To convince you once endeavour, 
in. 

When a paradox you stick to, 
I will never contradict you. 

IV. 

When I talk and you are heedless, 
I will show no anger needless. 

v. 

When your speeches are absurd, 
I will ne'er object a word. 

VI. 

When you furious argue wrong, 
I will grieve and hold my tongue. 

VII. 

Not a jest or humorous story 

Will I ever tell before ye : 

To be chidden for explaining, 

When you quite mistake the meaning. 

VIII. 

Never more will I suppose, 
You can taste my verse or prose. 

IX. 

You no more at me shall fret, 
While I teach and you forget. 

x. 

You shall never hear me thunder, 
When you blunder on,, and blunder. 
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XI. 

Show your poverty of spirit, 
And in dress place all your merit ; 
Give yourself ten thousand airs : 
That, with me shall break no squares. 

XII. 

Never will I give advice, 
Till you please to ask me thrice : 
Which if you in scorn reject, 
Twill be just as I expect. 

Thus we both shall have our ends, 
And continue special friends. 



THE REVOLUTION AT MARKET-HILL. 

: mo. 

From distant regions Fortune sends 
An odd triumvirate of friends ; 
Where Phoebus pays a scanty stipend, 
Where never yet a codling ripen'd : 
Hither the frantic goddess draws 
Three sufferers in a ruin'd cause : 
By faction banish'd, here unite, 
A Dean, 1 a Spaniard,* and a knight ; 3 

1 Dr. Swift.^-J'. 

2 Colonel Henry Leslie, who served and lived long in 
Spain. — Scott, 

3 Sir Arthur Acheson.— F. 
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Unite, but on conditions cruel ; 
The Dean and Spaniard find it too well, 
Condemn'd to live in service hard ; 
On either side his honour's guard : 
The Dean to guard his honour's back, 
Must build a castle at Drumlack ; 
The Spaniard, sore against his will, 
Must raise a fort at Market-Hill. 
And thus the pair of humble gentry 
At north and south are posted sentry ; 
While in his lordly castle fixt, 
The knight triumphant reigns betwixt : 
And, what the wretches most resent, 
To be his slaves, must pay him rent ; 
Attend him daily as their chief, 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 
O Fortune ! 'tis a scandal for thee 
To smile on those who are least worthy : 
Weigh but the merits of the three, 
His slaves have ten times more than he. 

Proud baronet of Nova Scotia ! 
The Dean and Spaniard must reproach ye : 
Of their two fames the world enough rings : 
Where are thy services and sufferings ? 
What if for nothing once you kiss'd, 
Against the grain, a monarch's fist ? 
What if, among the courtly tribe, 
You lost a place and saved a bribe ? 
And then in surly mood came here, 
To fifteen hundred pounds a-year, 
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And fierce against the Whigs harangued ? 
You never ventured to be hang'd. 
How dare you treat your betters thus ? 
Are you to be compared with us ? 

Come, Spaniard, let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms : 
Our forces let us both unite, 
Attack the foe at left and right ; 
From Market-Hill's 1 exalted head, 
Full northward let your troops be led ; 
While I from Drapiers- Mount descend, 
And to the south my squadrons bend. 
New-River Walk, with friendly shade, 
Shall keep my host in ambuscade ; 
While you, from where the basin stands, 
Shall scale the rampart with your bands. 
Nor need we doubt the fort to win ; 
I hold intelligence within. 
True, Lady Anne no danger fears, 
Brave as the Upton fan she wears ; * 
Then, lest upon our first attack 
Her valiant arm should force us back, 
And we of all our hopes deprived ; 
I have a stratagem contrived. 
By these embroiderd high-heel shoes 
She shall be caught as in a noose : 

1 A village near Sir Arthur Acheson's. — F. 
* A parody on the phrase, " As brave as his sword."— 
Scott, 
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So well contrived her toes to pinch, 

She'll not have power to stir an inch : 

These gaudy shoes must Hannah 1 place 

Direct before her lady's face ; 

The shoes put on, our faithful portress 

Admits us in, to storm the fortress, 

While tortured madam bound- remains, 

Like Montezume, in golden chains ; 

Or like a cat with walnuts shod, 

Stumbling at every step she trod. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's isle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile* 

The mimic animal amuse ; 

They place before him gloves and shoes ; 

Which, when the brute puts awkward on, 

All his agility is gone ; 

In vain to frisk or climb he tries ; 

The huntsmen seize the grinning prize. 

But let us on our first assault 
Secure the larder and the vault; 
The valiant Dennis 2 you must- fix on, 
And I'll engage with Peggy Dixon : 3 
Then, if we once can seize the key 
And chest that keeps my lady's tea, 
They must surrender at discretion ! 
And, soon. as we have gain'd possession, 
We'll act as other conquerors do, 
Divide the realm between us two ; 

1 My lady's waiting-maid. — F. 

* The butler.— F. 3 The housekeeper. — F, 
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Then, (let me see,) we'll make the knight 
Our clerk, for he can read and write. 
But must not think, I tell him that, 
Like Lorimer 1 to wear his hat ; 
Yet, when we dine without a friend, 
We'll place him at the lower end. 
Madam, whose skill does all in dress lie, 
May serve to wait on Mrs. Leslie ; 
But, lest it might not be so proper 
That her own maid should overtop her, 
To mortify the creature more, 
We'll take her heels five inches lower. 

For Hannah, when we have no need of her, 
Twill be our interest to get rid of her ; 
And when we execute our plot, 
Tis best to hang her on the spot ; 
As all your politicians wise, 
Dispatch the rogues by whom they rise. 

ROBIN AND HARRY. 2 1730. 

Robin to beggars with a curse, 
Throws the last shilling in his purse ; 
And when the coachman comes for pay, 
The rogue must call another day. 

1 The agent.— F. 

2 A lively account of these two gentlemen occurs in Dr. 
King's Anecdotes of his Own Times, p. 137 et seq., who 
confirms the peculiarities which Swift has enumerated in 
the text. — Scottt 
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Grave Harry, when the poor are pressing-. 
Gives them a penny and God's blessing ; 
But always careful of the main, 
With twopence left, walks home in rain. 

Robin from noon to night will prate, 
Run out in tongue, as in estate ; 
And, ere a twelvemonth and a day, 
Will not hare one new thing to say. 
Much talking is not Harry's vice ; 
He need not tell a story twice 
And, if he always be so thrifty, 
His fund may last to five-and-fifty. 

It so fell out that cautious Harry, 
As soldiers use, for lore must marry, 
And, with his dame, the ocean cross'd ; 
(Ail for Love, or the World well Lost !) 
Repairs a cabin gone to ruin, 
Just big enough to shelter two in ; 
And in his house, if anybody come, 
Will make them welcome to his modicum. 
Where Goody Julia milks the cows, 
And boils potatoes for her spouse ; 
Or darns his hose, or mends his breeches, 
While Harry's fencing up his ditches. 

Robin, who ne'er his mind could fix, 
To. live without a coach-and-six, 
To patch his broken fortunes, found 
A mistress worth five thousand pound ; 
Swears he could get her in an hour, 
If gaffer Harry would endow her « 
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And Bell, to pacify his wrath, 
A birth-right for a mess of broth. 

Young Harry, as all Europe knows, 
Was long the quintessence of beaux ; 
But, when espoused, he ran the fate 
That must attend the married state ; » 
From gold brocade and shining armour, 
Was metamorphosed to a farmer ; 
His grazier's coat with dirt besmear d ; 
Nor twice a-week will shave his beard. 

Old Robin, all his youth a sloven, 
At fifty-two, when he grew loving, 
Clad in a coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay, 
Powder'd from shoulder down to flank, 
In courtly style addresses Frank ; 
Twice ten years older than his wife, 
Is doom'd to be a beau for life ; 
Supplying those defects by dress, 
Which I must leave the world to guess. 



TO DEAN SWIFT. 
BY SIR ARTHUR ACHESON. 1728. 

Good cause have I to sing and vapour, 
For I am landlord to the Drapier : 
He, that of every ear's the charmer, 
Now condescends to be my farmer, 
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And grace my villa with his strains ; 

lives such a bard on British plains ? 

No ; not in all the British court ; 

For none but witlings there resort, 

Whose names and works (though dead) are made 

Immortal by the Dunciad ; 

And, sure as monument of brass, 

Their fame to future times shall pass ; 

How, with a weakly warbling tongue, 

Of brazen knight they vainly sung ; 

A subject for their genius fit ; 

He dares defy both sense and wit. 

What dares he not ? He can, we know it, 

A laureat make that is no poet ; 

A judge, without the least pretence 

To common law, or common sense ; 

A bishop that is no divine ; 

And coxcombs in red ribbons shine : 

Nay, he can make, what's greater far, 

A middle state 'twixt peace and war ; 

And say, there shall, for years together, 

Be peace and war, and both, and neither. 

Happy, O Market-Hill ! at least, 

That court and courtiers have no taste : 

You never else had known the Dean, 

But, as of old, obscurely lain ; 

All things gone on the same dull track, 

And Drapier's-Hill been still Drumlack ; 

But now your name with Penshurst vies, 

And wing'd with fame shall reach the skies. 



DEAN SWIFT AT SIR ARTHUR ACHESON'S, 

IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 

The Dean would visit Market-Hill, 

Our invitation was but slight ; 
I said— 44 Why let him, if he will 

And so I bade Sir Arthur write; 

His manners would not let him wait, 
Lest we should think ourselves neglected, 

And so we see him at our gate 
Three days before he was expected. 

After a week, a month, a quarter, 

And day succeeding after day, 
Says not a word of his departure, 

Though not a soul would have him stay. 

I've said enough to make him blusH, 
Methinks, or else the devil's in't ; 

But he cares not for it a rush, 
Nor for my life will take the hint. 

But you, my dear, may let him know, 

In civil language, if he stays, 
How deep and foul the roads may grow, 

And that he may command the chaise. 

Or you may say — " My wife intends. 
Though I should be exceeding proud, 
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This winter to invite some friends, 
And, sir, I know you hate a crowd/' 

Or, " Mr. Dean — I should with joy 
Beg you would here continue still, 

But we must go to Aghnecloy ; 1 
Or Mr. Moore will take it ill." 

The house accounts are daily rising ; 

So much bis stay doth swell the bills : 
My dearest life, it is surprising, 

How much he eats, how much he swills. 

His brace of puppies how they stuff ! 

And they must have three meals a-da^% 
Yet never think they get enough ; 

His horses too eat all our hay. 

O ! if I could, how I would maul 
His tallow face and wainscot paws, 

His beetle brows, and eyes of wall, 

And make him soon give up the cause ! 

Must I be every moment chid 

With 1 Skinny bonia, Snipe, and Lean? 

O ! that I could but once be rid 
Of this insulting tyrant Dean ! 

1 The seat of Acheson Moore, Esq. in the county oi 
Tyrone.— F. 

3 The Dean used to call Lady Acheson by those 
names. — F. 



ON A VERY OLD GLASS AT MARKET-HILL. 



Frail glass ! thou mortal art as well as I ; 
Though none can tell which of us first shall die. 



ANSWERED EXTEMPORE BY DR. SWIFT. 

We both are mortal ; but thou, frailer creature, 
May st die, like me, by chance, but not by nature. 

ON CUTTING DOWN THE THORN, 

AT MARKET-HILL. 1 1727. 

At Market-Hill, as well appears 

By chronicle of ancient date, 
There stood for many hundred years 

A spacious thorn before the gate. 

1 A village near the seat of Sir Arthur Acheson, where 
the Dean sometimes made a long visit. The tree, which 
was a remarkable one, was much admired by the knight. 
Yet the Dean, in one of his unaccountable humours, gave 
directions for cutting it down in the absence of Sir Arthur, 
who was, of course, highly incensed, nor would see Swift 
for some time after. By way of making his peace, the 
Dean wrote this poem; which had the desired effect.— 
Anderson. 
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Hither came every village maid, 

And on the boughs her garland hung ; 

And here, beneath the spreading shade, 
Secure from satyrs sat and sung. 

Sir Archibald, 1 that valorous knight, 
The lord of all the fruitful plain, 

Would come and listen with delight ; 
For he was fond of rural strain. 

(Sir Archibald, whose favourite name 

Shall stand for ages on record, 
By Scottish bards of highest fame, 

Wise Hawthornden and Stirling's lord. 8 ) 

But time with iron teeth, I ween, 
£Jas canker'd all its branches round ; 

No fruit or blossom to be seen, 

Its head reclining toward the ground. 

This aged, sickly, sapless thorn, 
Which must, alas ! no longer stand, 

Behold the cruel Dean in scorn 
Cuts down with sacrilegious hand. 

Dame Nature, when she saw the blow, 
Astonish'd gave a dreadful shriek ; 

1 Sir Archibald Acheson, secretary of state for Sco 
land. — F. 

2 Drummond of Hawthornden, and Sir William Ale: 
ander, Earl of Stirling, who were both friends of Sir Arch 
bald, and famous for their poetry.— F. 
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And mother Tellus trembled so, 
.She scarce recovered in a week. 

The Sylvan powers, with fear perplex'd, 
In prudence and compassion sent 

(For none could tell whose turn was next) 
Sad omens of the dire event. 

The magpie, lighting on the stock, 
Stood chattering with incessant din : 

And with her beak gave many a knock, 
To rouse and warn the nymph within. 

The owl foresaw, in pensive mood, 
The ruin of her ancient seat ; 

And fled in haste, with all her brood, 
To* seek a more secure retreat. 

Last trolled forth the gentle swine, 
Tot ease her itch against the stump, 

And dismally was heard to whine, 
All as she scrubb'd her meazly rump. 

The nymph who dwells in every tree, 
(If all be true that poets chant,) 

Condemn'd by Fate's supreme decree, 
Must die with her expiring plant. 

Thus, when the gentle Spina found 
The thorn committed to her care, 

Received its last and deadly wound, 
She fled, and vanished into air. 
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But from the root a dismal groan 

First issuing struck the murderer's ears : 

And, in a shrill revengeful tone. 
This prophecy he trembling hears : 

* Thou chief contriver of my fall, 

Relentless Dean, to mischief born ; 
My kindred oft thine hide shall gall, 
Thy gown and cassock oft be torn. 

" And thy confederate dame, who brags 
That she condemned me to the fire, 

Shall rend her petticoats to rags, 

And wound her legs with every brier. 

" Nor thou, Lord Arthur, 1 shalt escape ; 

To thee I often calFd in vain, 
Against that assassin in crape ; 

Yet thou couldst tamely see me slain : 

" Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow, 
Or chid the Dean, or pinch'd thy spouse ; 

Since you could see me treated so, 
(An old retainer to your house :) 

" May that fell Dean, by whose command 
Was form'd this Machiavelian plot, 

Not leave a thistle on thy land ; 
Then who will own thee for a Scot ? 



Sir Arthur Acbeson.— F, 
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" Pigs and fanatics, cows and teagues, 
Through all my empire I foresee, 

To tear thy hedges join in leagues, 
Sworn to revenge my thorn and me. 

" And thou, the wretch ordain'd by fate, 
Neal Gahagan, Hibernian clown, 

With hatchet blunter than thy pate, 
To hack my hallow'd timber down ; 

" When thou, suspended high in air, 
Diest on a more ignoble tree, 

(For thou shalt steal thy landlord's mare,) 
Then, bloody caitiff! think on me." 



EPITAPH, 

N BERKELEY CHURCH- YARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Here lies the Earl of Suffolk's fool, 
Men call'd him Dicky Pearce ; 

His folly served to make folks laugh, 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 

Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, 

What signifies to cry ? 
Dickies enough are still behind, 

To laugh at by and by. 

Buried, June 18, 1728, aged 63. 
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MY LADY'S 1 LAMENTATION AND COM 
AGAINST THE DEAN. 
JULY 28, 1728. 



Sure never did man see 
A wretch like poor Nancy, 
So teazed day and night 
By a Dean and a Knight. 
To punish my sins, 
Sir Arthur begins, 
And gives me a wipe 
With Skinny and Snipe : 
His malice is plain, 
Hallooing the Dean. 
The Dean never stops, 
When he opens his chops ; 
I'm quite overrun 
With rebus and pun. 

Before he came here, 
To spunge for good cheer, 
I sat with delight, 
From morning till night, 
With two bony thumbs 
Could rub my old gums, 
Or scratching my nose, 
And jogging my toes ; 
But at present, forsooth, 



I must not rub a 
When my elbow 
Held up by my 1 
My arms, like is 
Supporting my c 
And just as I ha 
Moving all like 

lum ; 
He trips up my 
And down my ch 
From my head toi 
like a clock 

wheels ; 
I sink in the spl 
A useless machii 
If he had his 
I should never si 
He comes with hi 
I must move my 
I cannot be swec 
• Without using n 
To lengthen my 
He tires me to d 



Lady Acheson. 
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By the worst of all squires, 
Thro' bogs and thro' briers, 
Where a cow would be 

startled, 
I'm in spite of my heart 

. led; 
And, say what I will, 
Haul'd up every hill ; 
Till, daggled and tatter'd, 
My spirits quite shatter 'd, 
I return home at night, 
And fast, out of spite : 
For I'd rather be dead, 
Than it e'er should be said, 
I was better for him, 
In stomach or limb. 

But now to my diet ; ' 
No eating in quiet, 
He's still finding fault, 
Too sour or too salt : 
The . wing of a chick 
I hardly can pick : 
But trash without measure 
I swallow with pleasure. 

Next, for his diversion, 
He rails at my person. 
What court breeding this 
is! 

He takes me to pieces : 
From shoulder to flank 



I'm lean and am lank ; 
My nose, long and thin, 
Grows down to my chin ; 
My chin will not stay, 
But meets it half way ; 
My fingers, prolix, 
Are ten crooked sticks : 
He swears my el — bows 
Are two iron crows, 
Or sharp pointed rocks, 
And wear out my smocks : 
To 'scape them, Sir Arthur 
Is forced to lie farther, 
Or his sides they would 
gore 

like the tusks of a boar. 
Now changing the scene, 
But still to the Dean ; 
He loves to be bitter at 
A lady illiterate ; 
If he sees her but once, 
He'll swear she's a dunce ; 
Can tell by her looks 
A hater of books ; 
Thro* each line of her face 
Her folly can trace ; 
Which spoils every feature 
Bestow'd her by nature ; 
But sense gives a grace 
To the homeliest face : 
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Wise books and reflection 

Will mend the com- 
plexion : 

(A civil divine ! 

I suppose, meaning mine !) 

No lady who wants them, 

Can ever be handsome. 
I guess well enough 

What he means by this 
stuff: 

He haws and he hums, 
At last out it comes : 
What, madam ? No walk- 
ing, 

No reading, nor talking ? 
You're now in your prime, 
Make use of your time. 
Consider, before . 
You come to threescore, 
How the hussies will fleer 
Where'er you appear ; 
"That silly old puss 
Would fain be like us : 
What a figure she made 
In her tarnish'd brocade !" 

And then he grows mild : 
Come, be a good child : 
If you are inclined 



To polish your mind, 
Be adored by the men 
Till threescore and ten, 
And kill with the spleen 
The jades of sixteen ; 
I'll show you the way ; 
Read six hours a-day. 
The wits will frequent ye, 
And think you but twenty. 
[To make you learn faster, 
I'll be your schoolmaster, 
And leave you to choose 
The books you peruse. 1 ] 
Thus was I drawn in * 
Forgive me my sin. 
At breakfast he'll ask 
An account of my task. 
Put a word out of joint, 
Or miss but a point, 
He rages and frets, 
His manners forgets ; 
And as I am serious, 
Is very imperious. 
No book for delight 
Must come in my sight ; 
But, instead of new plays, 
Dull Bacon's Essays, 
And pore every day on 



1 Added from the Dean's manuscript. 
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nasty Pantheon. 
>e not a drudge, 
II the world judge, 
e better be blind, 
thus be confined, 
t while in an ill tone, 
tier poor Milton, 
>ean you will swear, 
study or prayer, 
all the day saunter- 
ng, 

labourers bantering, 
ig his colleagues, 
eel of Teagues, 
n he brings in among 
is 

tribes with mundun- 
rus. 

Lttle believes 

they laugh in their 

ileeves.] 

fellow, well met, 
rty and wet : 
out, if you can, 
3 master ,who's man ; 
nakes the best figure, 
)ean or the digger ; 
vhich is the best 
icking a jest, 
see how he sits 



Perplexing his wits 
In search of a motto 
To fix on his grotto.] 
How proudly he talks 
Of zigzags and walks, 
And all the day raves 
Of cradles and caves ; 
And boasts of his feats, 
His. grottos and seats; 
Shows all his gewgaws, 
And gapes for applause ; 
A fine occupation 
For one in his station I 
A hole where a rabbit 
Would scorn to inhabit, 
Dug out in an hour ; 
He calls it a bower. 

But, O ! how we laugh, 
To see a wild calf 
Come, driven by heat, 
And foul the green seat ; 
Or run helter-skelter, 
To his arbour for shelter, 
Where all goes to ruin 
The Dean has been doing : 
The girls of the village 
Come flocking for pillage, 
Pull down the fine briers 
And thorns to make fires ; 
But yet are so kind 
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To leave something be- 
hind : 

No more need be said on't, 
I smell when I tread on't. 
Dear friend, Doctor 

Jinny, 
If I could but win ye, 
Or Walmsley or Whaley, 
To come hither daily, 
Since fortune, my foe, 
Will needs have it so, 
That I'm, by her frowns, 
Condemned to black 

gowns ; 
No squire to be found 
The neighbourhood round ; 
(For, under the rose, 



I would rather choose 
those) 

If your wives will permit 

Come here out of pity, 
To ease a poor lady, 
And beg her a play-day. 
So may you be seen 
No more in the spleen ; 
May Walmsley give wine 
Like a hearty divine ! 
May Whaley disgrace 
Dull Daniel's whey- face ! 
And may your thre4 

spouses 
Let you lie at friends' 

houses ! 
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